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ſculpture are in their nature imita- 
tive. An ornamented field, is nota 
copy or imitation of nature, but na- 


ture itſelf embelliſhed. Architecture deals i in 0- 


riginals, and copies not from nature. Sound 
and motion may in ſome meaſure be imitated by . 


muſic ; : but for the moſt part, muſic, like archi- 


tecture, deals in originals. Language copies not 
from nature, more than muſic or architecture ; 


unleſs where, like muſic, it is imitative of bound 
or motion: in the deſcription, for example, of 
particular ſounds, language ſometimes furniſh- 


eth words, Ex beſide their cuſtomary power 
of — ideas, reſemble by their ſoftneſs or 
* haarſhneſs 
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harſhneſs, the ſound" deſcribed ; *: nb ere; are 
words, which, by the celerity or flownels of pro- 
nunciation, . ſome reſemblance to the mo- 
tion they ſignify. This imitative power of words 
goes one ſtep farther : the loftineſs of ſome 
words, makes them proper ſymbols of lofty i- 
deas; a rough ſubject is-imitated by harſh-ſound- 
ing words; and words of many ſyllables pro- 
nounced flow and ſmooth, are naturally expreſ- 
ſive of grief and melancholy. Words have a ſe- 
parate effect an the mind, abſtracting from their 
| ſignification and from their imitative power: 
f they are more or leſs agreeable to the ear, by the 
fulneſs, ſweetneſs, faintneſs, or roughneſs of their 
tones. | | 
Theſe are but faint beauties, being known to 
thoſe only who have more than ordinary acute- 
neſs of perception. Language poſſeſſeth a beau - 
ty ſuperior greatly in degree, of which we are e- 
minently ſenſible when a thought is communica- 
ted with perſpicuity and ſprightlineſs. This 
beauty of language, ariſing from its power of ex- 
preſſing thought, is apt to be. confounded with 
the beauty of the thought itſelf; which beauty of 
thought is transferred to the expreflions, and 
makes it appear more beautiful &. But theſe 
„ „ + beauties, 


— 


* Chas: ih part 1. beg. 5. Dante Phalereus (of 
Elocution, ſect. 35.) makes the ſame obſervation. We 
are apt, ſays that author, to confound the language with 
the ſubjet ; ; and if the latter be was: we judge the 

former 
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diſtinguiſhed from each other: they aſd in rea- 
lity ſo diſtinct, that we ſometimes are Mnſcious 
of the higheſt pleaſure language can afford; when 
the ſubject expreſſed is diſagreeable; a thing 
that is loathſome, or a ſcene of horror to make 
one's hair ſtand on end, may be deſeribed in a 
manner ſo lively, as that the diſagreeableneſs of 
the ſubject ſhall not even obſcure the agreeable- 
neſs of the deſcription. The cauſes of the ori- 
Sinal beauty of language conſidered as ſignifi- 
cant, which is a branch of the preſent ſubject, 
will be explained in their order. I ſhall only at 
| preſent obſerve, that this beauty is the beauty of 
means fitted to an end, that of communicating 
thought: and hence it evidently appears, that of 
ſeveral expreſſions all conveying the ſame thought, 
the moſt beautiful, in the ſenſe now mentioned, 
is that which i in the moſt perfect manher r anſwers 
its end. . 
The ſeveral: beauties of language vw men- 
5 tioned; being of different kinds, ought to be 
_ handled ſeparately. , I ſhall begin with. thoſe 
beauties of language that ariſe from ſound; af- 
ter which will follow the beauties of language 


former to be fo alſo, But they are 1 diſtinguiſh- 
able; and it is not uncommon to find ſubjects of great 
dignity dreſſed in mean language. Theopompus is 
celebrated for the force of his diction; but errone- 
. ouſly : his ſubject indeed, has great force, but his ſtyle ve- 
Sry ie 
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conſidered as ſignificant : : this order appears nas 
tural ; for the ſound'of a word is attended to, 
before e conſider its ſignification. In a third 
ſection come thoſe ſingular beauties of language 
that are derived from a reſemblance between 
ſound and ſignification. The beauties of verſe 
are handled in the laſt ſection: for though the 
foregoing beauties are found in verſe as well as 
in proſe, yet verſe has many peculiar beauties, 


which for the ſake of connection muſt be brought _ 


under one view; and verſification, at any rate, 
is a ſubject of ſo great I ab to o deſerve 
a mag e 1 ft 


85 Þ. Bn Dorm de 
Beauty of language with reſpect to ſound. 


SIDE: » FR 377 
N handling this ſubject, the following order 
appears the moſt natural. The ſounds of the 
different letters come firſt : -next, theſe ſounds ' 
as united in ſyllables : third, ſyllables vnited in 
words: fourth, words united in a period: and 
in the laſt ples; periods united in a diſcourſe. 
With reſpe to the firſt article, every vowel 
is ſounded with a ſingle expiration of air from 
the wind-pipe, through the cavity of the mouth. 
By varying this cavity, the different vowels are 
en geen for the air in OY through cavities 
differing 
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differing i in ſize, produceth various ſounds, ſome 
high or ſharp, ſome low. or flat; a ſmall cavity | 


occaſions a high ſound, a large cavity a low 


ſound. The five vowels accordingly, pronouns - 


ced with the ſame extenſion of the wind- pipe, 
but with different openings of the mouth, form 
a regular ſeries of ſounds, deſcending from high | 
to low, in the following order, i, e, a, o, u. 
Each of theſe: ſounds is agreeable to the ear 
and if it be inquired which of them is the moſt 
agreeable, it is perhaps the ſafeſt ſide to hold, 
that there is no univefſal preference of any one 
before the reſt : probably thoſe vowels which. 
are the fartheſt removed from the extremes, will 
be the moſt reliſhed, This is all I have to remark 
upon the firſt article: for conſonants being let- 
ters that of themſelves have no ſound, ſerve on- 
Hy in conjunction with vowels to form articulate 
ſounds; and as every articulate ſound” of this 
kind makes a ſyllable, conſonants come naturally 
under the ſecond article ; to an een we 
All nb are 3 with a leſs ca» 
vity than any of the vowels; and conſequently 
they contribute to form a fund ſtill more ſharp 


than the eee vowel , prougjnced. fingle, 


1 * In this Fave af ſounds, the better i { muſt 4 pronoun 

ced as in the word intereft, and as in other words begin 
ning with the ſyllable in; the letter e as in perſuaſion; ; 
| the letter a as in hat ; and the letter a as in number. 
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de it follows, that every articulate ſound i ins 


to which a conſonant enters, muſt neceſſarily be 
double, though pronounced with one; expiration 


of air, or with one breath, as commonly expreſſ> 


ed: the reaſon is, that though two ſounds rea- 
.dily unite, yet where they differ in tone, both of 
them muſt be heard if neither ef them be ſup» 
preſſed. For the ſame reaſon, every ſyllable muſt 


be compoſed of as many ſounds as there are let- 


ters, ſuppoſing every letter 1 — 
nounced. - 


We next inquire, ok 12 anticulae fonts | 
into which conſonants enter, are agreeable to the 
ear. Few tongues are ſo poliſhed, as entirely to 
have rejected ſounds that are pronounced with 
difficulty; and it is a noted obſervation, That 


ſuch ſounds are to the ear harſh and diſagreeable. 


But with reſpect to agreeable ſounds, it appears, 
that a double ſound is always more agreeable 
than a ſingle ſound: every one who has an ear 
muſt be ſenſible, that the diphthong oi or a1 
is more agreeable than any of theſe vowels pro- 


nounced ſingly: the ſame holds where a conſo- 
nant enters into the double ſound; the ſyllable 


le has a more agreeable ſound than the vowel e, 
or than any yowel: And in ſupport. of expe- 


rience, a ſatisfactory argument may be drawn 


from the wiſdom of Providence: ſpeech is be- 


ſtowed upon man, to qualify him for ſociety ; 


and the proviſion he hath of articulate ſounds, 


® Ry tioned to the uſe he hach for them: but 


* : 2 
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if ſoundly that are agreeable ſingly vers not ffs 
agreeable in conjunction, the neceſſity of a pain- 
difficult to be attained in any perfection; and this 
ſelection, at the ſame time, would tend to abridge 
the number of uſeful ſounds, ſo as perhaps not to 
leave — 1 anſwering the pe ef, _ of 
5 8 
In this View! the en of HroinanetiAigi 
differs widely Nom that of muſic properly ſo call- 
ed: in the latter are diſcovered many ſounds 
ſingly agreeable, that in conjunction are extreme- 
| ly diſagreeable; none but hat are called concor- 
dant ſounds having a good effect in conjunction: 
in the former, all ſounds ſingly agreeable, are in 
conjunction concordant; and ought to be, in 
order to fulfill the parpoſes of language. 
Having diſcuſſed ſyllables, we proceed to 
words; which make a third article. Monoſyl- 
lables belong to the former head: polyſyllables 
open a different ſcene. In a curſory view, one 
will readily imagine, that the 'agreeableneſs or 
difagreeableneſs of a word with reſpect to its 
ſound, ſhould depend upon the agreeableneſs or 
diſagreeableneſs of its component {ſyllables : 
which is true in part, but not entirely; for we 
mult alſo take under conſideration, the effect of 
ſyllables in ſucceſſion, In the firſt place, y lla- 
bles in immediate ſucceſſion, pronounced, each 
of them, with the ſame or nearly the ſame aper- 


ture of the mouth, produce a ſucceſſion of weak 
and 
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and feeble ſounds; witneſs the French words 
dit. il, pathetique : on the other hand, a ſylla - 
ble of the greateſt aperture ſucceeding one of 


the ſmalleſt, or the oppoſite, makes a ſucceſſion, 


which, becauſe of its remarkable diſagreeableneſs, 


8 is diſtinguiſned by a proper name, VIZ. hiatus. | 
The moſt agreeable ſucceſſion, is, where the ca- 


vity is increaſed and diminiſhed alternately with- 
in moderate limits. Examples, alternative, lon- 


gevity, puſillanimous. Secondlyþwords conſiſt- 


ing wholly of ſyllables pronounced flow, or of 
ſyllables pronounced quick, commonly called 
long and ſhort ſyllables, have little melody in 


them; witneſs the words petitioner, fruiterer, 


dizzineſs : on the other hand, the intermixture 
of long and ſhort ſyllables is. remarkably. agree- 
able; for example, degree, - repent, wonderful, 
altitude, rapidity, independent,  Impetuoſity *. 


The cauſe will be explained e in treat- 


ing of verſification. 
Diſtinguiſhable from the Gratis 1 men- 
tioned, there is a beauty of ſome words which a- 


riſes from their ſignification: when the emotion 


raiſed by the n or ſoreneſs, this * 


* i words, like thoſe of en and Greek, "VRP 
this property almoſt univerſally : Engliſh and French 
words are generally deficient; in the former, the long 
ſyllable being removed from the end as far as the ſound | 
will permit; and in the latter, the laſt ſyllable being ge- 
nerally long. For example, Senator in Engliſh, Senitor 


n . 2 


or 


Sea. 1 Braury Gi 1 15 


or ſmocthneſo, of. the ſound, -reſembles in any 
degree what is raiſed by the ſenſe, we feel a verr 
remarkable pleaſure. - But this ſubjee Sites? 
to the third ſection. N | 
The foregoing / aer e landed 
tobeeey nation, for eſlimating, pretty accurate - 
ly, the comparative merit of the words that en- 
ter into their own language: but they are not 
equally uſeful in comparing the words of diſſer- 
ent languages 3 which will thus appear. Differ- 
ent nations judge differently of the harſhneſs or 
ſmoothneſs of axticulate ſounds; a found, for ex- 
ample, harſh and difagreeable to an Italian, may 
be abundantly ſmooth to a northern ear: here e- 
very nation muſt judge for itſelf; nor can there 


be any ſolid ground for a preference, when there 


is no common ſtandard to which we can appeal. 
The caſe is preciſely the ſame as in behaviour and 
manners: plain- dealing and ſincerity, liberty in 
words and actions, form the character of one 
people; politeneſs, reſerve, and a total diſguiſe 
of every ſentiment that cart give offence, form 
the character of another people: to each the 
manners of the other are diſagreeable. An effe- 
minate mind cannot bear the leaſt of that rough- 
"neſs and ſeverity, which is generally eſteemed 
manly when exerted upon proper occaſions : nei- 
ther can an effeminate ear bear the harſhneſs of 
certain words, that are deemed nervous and 
ſounding by thoſe accuſtomed to a rougher tone 
of ſpeech. Mult we then relinquiſh all thoughts 

of 
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of comparing langwiges'in the point of x ughneſs 
and ſmoothneſs, as a fruitleſs inquiry? Not alto- 
gether ſo ; for we may proceed a certain length, 
though without hope of an ultimate deciſion :a 


language pronounced with difficulty even by na- 


tives, muſt yield to a ſmoother language: and 
ſuppoſing two languages pronounced with equal 
facility by natives, the rougher language, in my 
judgement, ought to be preferred, provided it 
be alſo ſtored with a competent ſhare of more 
mellow ſounds; which will be evident from at- 
tending to the different effects that articulate 
ſound hath upon the mind. A ſmooth gliding 
ſound. is agreeable, by calming the mind, and 
lulling it to reſt: a rough bold ſound, on the 
contrary, animates the mind; the effort per- 
ceived. in pronouncing, is communicated to the 
hearers, who feel in their own:minds a ſimilar 
effort, rouſing their attention, and diſpoſing. them 
to action. I add another conſideration ; that the 

agreeableneſs of contraſt in the rougher language, 

for which the great variety of ſounds gives am- 

ple opportunity, muſt, even in. an eſſeminate 
ear, prevail over the more uniform ſounds of the 
ſmoother language . This appears to me all. 
that can be mg determined Rp the 1 CUE 


That the Italian tongue is rather too ſinooth, ſeems 
probable from conſidering, that in verſification vowels 
are frequently ſuppreſled 3 in order to ane a Fopgher 


? and bolder tone, 
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to the other ciccumſtances 
es NG: the ſtandard 
above Mentioned is infallible when apply'd to fo- 
reign languages as well as to our on: for every 
man, whatever be his mother- tongue, is equally 
capable to judge of the length or ſhortneſs of 
words, of the alternate opening and cloſing of 
the mouth in ſpeaking, and of the relation that 
the ſound bears to the ſenſe: in theſe particu» 
lars, the judgement is ſuſceptible of no preju- 
dice from . at leak: of no invincible pre- 
| — n 0:0 ; ART * 
hat the Engliſh 8 e harſh, 2 
at preſent much ſoftened by dropping in the pro- 
nunciation many redundant conſonants, is un-, 
doubtedly true: that it is not capable of being 
further mellowed without ſuffering in its force 
and energy, will ſcarce be thought by any one 


Who poſſeſſes an ear; and yet fuch in Britain is 


the propenſity for diſpatch, that overlooking the 
majeſty of words compoſed of many ſyllables apt- 
ly connected, the prevailing taſte is to ſhorten 
words, even at the expence of making them dif- 
agreeable to the ear, and harſh in the pranuncia- 
tion. But I have no occaſion to inſiſt upon this 
article, being prevented by an excellent writer, 
Who poſſeſſed, if any man ever did, the true ge- 
nius of the Engliſh tongue x. I cannot however 
forbear urging « one obſervation, borrowed from 


| ® Yee Swifts Ee for corretting the * congue, 
in a letter * the Earl of Oxford. 4 
that 


* 8 - W * 
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that author: feveral tenſes of our verbs: are 
formed by adding the final ſyllable ed, which; - 
being a weak ſound; has remarkably th worſe 
effect by poſſeſſing the moſt conſpicuous place in 
the word; upon which account, the vowel in 
common: fpeech/i is generally ſuppreſſed; and the 
_ conſonant added to the foregoing ſyllable; and 
hence the following rugged: ſounds, drudg d, 
difturt/d, rebut d, fledg'd. It is till leſs excus 
fable to follow this practice in writing; for the 
Hurry of ſpeaking may excuſe what would be al- 
together improper in a compoſition of any value: 
the ſyllable ed, it is true, makes but a poor fi- 
gure at the end of a word; but we ought to ſub- 
mit to that defect, rather chan multiply the num 
ber of harſh words, which, after all that has been 
done, bear an over-proportion in our tongue. 
The author above mentioned, by ſhowing a good 
example, did all in his power to reſtore that fyl- 
lable; and he well deſerves to be imitated. Some 
exceptions however I would make: a word that 
| Ggnifies labour, or any thing harſh or rugged; 
ought not to be ſmooth; therefore forc'd, with 
an apoſtrophe, is better thin forced, without it: 
another exception is, where the penult ſyllable 
ends with a vowel; in that caſe the final ſyllable 
ed may be apoſtrophized without making the 
word harſh : Cy betray a, carry'd, de- 
firoy'd, employ'd. | 
The article next in order, is the ic of 


words as united in a period, And as the ar- 
JI 
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the greateſt pleaſure to the ear, depends on prin- 
ciples pretty remote from common view, it will 
be neceſſary to premiſe ſome general obſerva· 
tions upun the appearance that a number of ob- 
jects make when placed in an increaſing or de- 
creaſing ſeries ; which appearance will be very 
different, accordingly as reſemblance or contraſt 
prevails. Where the objects vary by ſmall differ- 
ences ſo as to have a mutual reſemblance, we in 
aſcending conceive the ſecond object of no great - 
er {ize than the firſt; the third of no greater ſize 
than the ſecond, and ſo of the reſt; which dimi- 
niſneth in appearance the fize of the whole: but 
_ when, beginning at the largeſt object, we proceed 
gradually to the leaſt, reſemblance makes us ima- 
gine the ſecond as large as the firſt; and the third 
as large as the ſecond; which in appearance mag- 
 nifies every object of the ſeries except the firſt. 
On the other hand, in a ſeries varying by great 
differences, where contraſt prevails, the effects 
are directly oppoſite: a large object ſucceeding a 
ſſmall one of the ſame kind, appears by the oppo- 
tion larger than uſual; and a ſmall object, for 
the fame reaſon, ſucceeding one that is large, ap- 
pears leſs than uſual . Hence à remarkable 
Pleaſure in viewing a ſeries aſcending by large 
differences ; directiy oppoſite to What we feel 
when the differences are fall, The ſmalleſt ob- 


| * Sex the reaſon chap. . : ject 
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16 Braury or LANGUAGE, Ch. XVIII. 
ject of a ſeries aſcending by large differences hat 
the ſame effet upon the mind as if it hood ün- | 
gle without making a part of the ſeries: "but the 
ſecond object, by means of contraſt, makes 4 
much greater figure than when viewed ſingly and 
apart ; and the ſame effect is perceived: in aſcend- 
ing progreſſively, till we arrive at the laſt ob- 
jet. The oppoſite effect is produced in deſcend- 
ing; for in this direction, every object, except 
the firſt, makes a leſs figure than when viewed 
ſeparately and independent of the ſeries. We 
may then lay down as a maxim, which will hold 
in the compoſition of language as well as of other 
ſubjects,” That a ſtrong impulſe ſucceeding a 
weak, makes a double impreſſion on the mind; 
and that a weak impulſe: e a Krong, | 
makes ſcarce any impreſſion. 
- Afﬀeer eſtabliſhing this maxim, we can be at no 
loſs about its application to the ſubject in hand. 
The following rule is laid down by Diomedes *. 
ce In verbis obſervandum eſt, ne a majoribus ad 
* minora-deſcendat oratio; melius enim dicitur, 
Vir eſt optimus, quam, Vir optimus et. 
This rule is alſo applicable to entire members of 
a period, which, according to our author's ex- 
preſſion, ought not, more than ſingle words, ta 
proceed from the greater to the leſs, but from 
the leſs to my LIFT a 700 ee 11 mem- 
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W no writer equals Cicero: the 
beauty of the following examples out of many, 


| bi oa: mage Bar! Tic wat refer. 
ence. 2 5 . | 
lem day 
Quicum me ſors a e aA | 
| view, me deorum OO baun eden 


Habet honorem quem _ | 

| Habet ſpem quam præpoſitam nobis babemus, : 

Habet exiſtimationem, multo . —_— vigiliifs 
que, collectam. 


Again: i 
Evipite nos ex faucibus eorum, 9 8 


"I crudelitas noſtro a non * n 
| De 80 oh 555 8 


This a of 5 or 3 OFT. increas 
ſing in length, may, ſo far as congerns the plea- 
ſure of ſound” ſingly, be denominated a climax in 
| DJ: © 4g 
The laſt article j is the muſic of periods as 5 0 
ted in a diſcourſe ; which ſhall be diſpatghed in a 
very few words. By no other human means is it 
poſſible to preſent to the mind, ſuch a number 
of objects and in ſo ſwift a be as by 
. II. a. - ſpeaking 


4 
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ſpeaking or writing: and for that reaſon, variety 
ought more to be ſtudied in theſe, than in any o- 
ther ſort of compoſition: Hence a rule regarding 
the arrangement of the members of different pe- 
riods with relation to each other, That to avoid 
a a tedious uniformity of ſound and cadence,” the | 
arrangement, the cadence, and the length of 

theſe members, ought to be diverſified as much 
as poſſible: and if the members of different pe- 


riods be ſufficiently diverſified, the periods them = 


ſelves will be OT ſo. 


SF. E- T. „ 8 
| Beauty of rr. with reſpect to Aon fication. | 


TT is well faid by a noted writer *, 6 That bh 
means of ſpeech we can divert aur ſorrows, 

66 mingle our. mirth, impart our ſecrets, com- 
40 municate our counſels, and make mutual com- 
« pacts and agreements to ſupply and uſſiſt each 
« other.” Conſidering ſpeech as contributing 
to ſo many good purpoſes, words that convey 
clear and diſtin& ideas, muſt be one of its capi- 
tal beãuties. This cauſe of beauty, is too exten- 
five to be handled as a branch of any other ſub- 
jet: for to aſcertain with accuracy even the 
proper meaning of n not to o tan of their fi- | 


IP Scot's Chriſtian life, | FIT Tis 
8 | gurative 
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| gurative power; would Tequize a large volume; 955 
7 an uſeful work indeed, bur not to be attempted 
without a large ſtock of time, ſtudy, and reflec- 
tion. This branch therefore of the ſubject 1 


humbly decline. Nor do I propoſe to exhauſt 


all the other beauties of language with reſpect to 
ſignification: the reader, in a work like the 
preſent, cannot fairly expect more than a flight 
ſketch of thoſe that make the greatelt figure. 
This taſk I attempt the more willingly, as being 


connected with certain principles in human na- 


ture; and the rules I ſhall have occaſion to lay 
down, will, if I judge rightly, be agreeable il. 
luſtrations of theſe principles. Every ſubject 
muſt be of importance that tends to unfold te 
human heart; for what other ſcience | bs of Gears 
er uſe to human being? 

The preſent ſubject is too extenſive" bs "" 
| cuſſed without dividing it into parts; and what = 
follows ſuggeſts a diviſion into two parts. In 
every period, two things are to be regarded: 
firſt, the words of which it is compoſed 5 next, 
the arrangement of theſe words; the former re- 
ſembling the ſtones that compoſe a building, and 
the latter reſembling the order in which they are 
placed. Hence the beauties of language with re- 
ſpect to its meaning, may not improperly be dif: 
tinguiſhed into tWo kinds: firſt, the beauties 
that ariſe from a right choice of words or mate- 
rials for conſtructing the period; and next, ihe 

beauties that ariſe from a due arrangement of 
f B 2 „„ 
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theſe words or materials. I begin with rules £ 
that direct us to a right choice of words, and 
then proceed to rules that mes 4 op 
ment ME | ; 
And with reſpon} to the Winter, communica - 


tion of thought being the principal end of lan- 
guage, it is a rule, That perſpicuity ought not 


to be ſacrificed to any other beauty whatever : if 


it ſhould be doubted whether perſpicuity be a po- 


ſitive beauty, it cannot be doubted, that the want 
of it is the greateſt defect. Nothing therefore in 


© language ought more to be ſtudied, than to pre- 
vent all obſcurity in the expreſſion ; for to have 


no meaning, is. but one degree worſe than to 
have a meaning that is not underſtood. Want of 
perſpicuity from a wrong arrangement, belongs i 


to the next branch. I ſhall here give a few ex- 


amples where the obſcurity ariſes from a wrong 
choice of words; and as this defect is too com- 


mon in the e herd of writers to make ex- 


amples from them neceſſary, 1 confine n. to 


the moſt celebrated 3 5 


# 


Ling ſpeaking of a rout after a date, 


mur in ruina shore un fogs _ * 4 


This * is cer 3 by 8 ing 
buy 8 of his . n it to be comple- 
| ;. 25:45 bd 


21 


92 8 8 en, 
. cap. 30. nn 


ode tibi redicum. ta ſubtemi; e Parcw., 

. Rupere | oat dm iba _ Horace, ad x xl, 44. 
O perſepe ca ton Go mar, | : 5 | 5 
eee FO 185 


'Me fabuloſe Vidhaw in ka 
-Alvicls extra limen Apuliz, | 
Ludo, fatigatumque ſomno, e ee Ih 
Fronde nove. KO  palumbes 2 bY 
Tee. 5 e e L „ 4.5 8 


61 Purge Fe nel. W en 
| Paucorum, et ſegetis certa fides mea, 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Africæ 
Fallit forte _— 15 
ee 8 5 | Horace, age 3. ale 16. 
- Cumn fas PE nefas exiguo Fin bidicum 
" Diſvernunt FS 3 
e 29-4 : Carm. naps on 18. 


Arm hence. Tan 1 


* "il H * : 


ed ir. 47. 


I am in e pain about the 8 | 
ſages than about any I have ventured to criticiſe, 
being aware that a vague or obſcure expreſſion, 
is apt to gain favour with thoſe who neglect to 
cxajiine it witha critical eye: to ſome i it carries 
| a 8 


n . 
A424 £5: > 
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that ſenſe which they relifi-the moſt; and by ſup» 
| geſting various meanings ut once, it is admired 
by others as conciſe and comprehenſiye: which by 
the way fairly at counts for che opimon generally 
entertained with reſpect to moſt languages in 
their infant ſtate, of their expreſſing much in-few _ 
words. This obſervation cannot be better illu- 

ſtrated than by a paſſage from Quintilian, tran- 
ſcribed in the firſt volume for a different ee = 
and which is in the TEE words.” Wiener 5 


At quæ Polycleto defuorunt, Philie with Manet 
dantur. Phidias tamen diis quam hominibus efficiendis 
melior ariifex traditur : in ebore vero, longe eitra emu» 
lum, vel ſi nibil niſi Minervam Athenis, aut Olympium 
in Elide Jovem feciſſet, cujus pu britudb 'adjeciſſe aliquid 
etiam receptæ N e uu Refs 5 em 
equavit, | wha. Ss 
The ſentence inthe ſtatic characters ANY al- 
ways to me extremely expreflive, before I gave it 
peculiar attention. And yet if one examine it 
independent of the context, its proper meaning 
is not what is intended: the words naturally im- 
port, that the beauty of the ſtatues mentioned, 
appears to add ſome ne tenet or rite to the efta- 
bliſhed religion, or appears to add new dignity 
to it; and we muſt” conſult the context before 
we can gather the true meaning; which is, that 
the Greeks were confirmed in the bellef of their 
eſtabliſhed religion by theſe majeſtic Katues, fo 
like real divinities. * | IE TEE 19 SI 47 SUHIHLED 
> There 


of neatneſ even in an . 
— — e ee Mn e 
merely; as Where the period commences with a 
member conceived to be in the nominative caſe, 
and which after ward is found to he in the vocaſe- 
tive. Example: * Some emotions more pecu- 


« liarly connected witli the fine ares; 1 propoſe to 


handle in ſeparate chapters *. Better thus: 
Some emotions more peculiarly connected with 
_ * the fine arts, are 1 * nee in n ſo- 

« parate chapters. 

I add another error aal eee F which 
| I mention the rather becauſe with ſome writers 
it paſſes for a beauty. It is the giving different 
names te the ſame object, mentioned oftener than 
once in the ſame period. Example: Speaking 
of the Engliſh adventurers who firſt attempted 
the conqueſt of Ireland, and inſtead of reclaim- 
ing the. natives-from-their-imeuttinired mah | 
' + ners, they were gradually-affimilated to the an- 


„ cient inhabitants, and degenerated from the 


c cuſtoms of their on nation.” From this 
mode of expreſſion, one would think the author 
meant to diſtinguiſh the ancient inhabitants from 
the natives; and We cannot diſcover otherwiſe 
than from the ſenſe, that theſe are only differ- 
ent names given to the ſume object for the ſake 
of variety. But perſpicuity ought never to be 
ſaerifced to any other beauty, "which leads me 


2 » Elements of Criticiſm, vol. I..p, 43. * Is | 


+. 
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to think that the paſſage may be improved as 
follows: and degenerating from the cuſtoms 
* of their own nation, they were gradually aſſi- 
* milated to the natives, inſtead of 3 | 
« iv their unouttivared ene Top 
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ACK 


The oo next in een becauſe next in . 
1 is, That the language ought to correſpond 
to the ſubject: heroic actions or ſentiments re- 
quire elevated language; ; tender ſentiments ought 
to be expreſſed in words ſoft and flowing; ; and 
plain language devoid of ornament, is adapted to 
ſubjects grave and didaQtic, Language may be 
conſidered as the dreſs of thought ; and where 
the one is not ſuited to the other, we are ſenſi- 
ble of incongruity, in the ſame manner as where 
a judge is dreſſed like a -fop, or a peaſant like a 
man of quality. Where the impreſſion made by 
the words reſembles the impreſſion made by the 
thought; the ſimilar emotions mix ſweetly in the 
mind, and double the pleaſure &; but where the 
impreſſions made by the thought and the words 

are diſſimilar, the unnatural union they are fore d 

into is diſagreeable . 85 
This concordance onions a, Sa hy 4 | 
words has been obſerved by every critic, and is 
fo well underſtood as not to require any illuſtra- 
tion. But there is a concordance of a peculiar 
kind that has been ſcarcely. touched i in works af 


Chap. 2. 5e 1 ? Ibid, | 


criticiſm, 
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ctiticiſng-chough it . 
neſs of compoſition. | It is what follows 
In a thought of any extent, we ſeldom miſt to 

ſome parts intimately united, ſome-lightly, | 
2 disjoined, and ſome directly oppoſed fo 
each other. To find theſe conjunctions and diſ- 
junctions imitated in the expreſſion, is a great 

beauty: becauſe ſuch imitation makes the words 
concordant with the ſenſe, This doctrine may 
be illuſtrated by a familiar example: when we 
haye occaſion to mention the intimate connection 
that the ſoul hath with the body, the expreſſion 
- ought to be, the ſoul and body ; becauſe the par- 
a ricle the, relative to both, makes a connection 
in the expreſſion, reſembling i in ſome degree the 
connection in the thought: but when the foul 
is diſtinguiſhed from the body, it is better to ſay 
the ſoul and the body; becauſe the disjunction i in 
the words reſembles the disjunction in the 
thought. I proceed to — OO. 
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Hers the Fd thar . aw Ghetto hos 
are artificially connected by ſubjecting them both 
to the regimen of one verb. And the two fol- 
lowing ws of the be kind, | BFF 
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Words, the ideas they expreſs oupht * to be inti- 


mately connected; for otherwiſe that concord- 
ance which is required between the ſenſe and the 
expreſſion will be impaired, In that view a paſ- 
fage from Tacitus is exceptionable ; where words 
that ſignify ideas very little connected, are how- 
ever fore d into an artificial union. Here! is the 


” ? 
32 05 * * * 46 tO * 1 1 12 
ge : | Fr 
hed £ 2 * — 5 » 
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* 1 + 4 


em nd 4 Gums, abe et en 
Alves et Danubio fluminibbs ; a Sarmatis Daciſque, mu 


| n mee, 


$4 x th 
rh | Fei 2 0 


| Hwa the ſame account, I eſteem the following 
| N. enceptiomable. * 


. Fr Lathe fiend look'd.up, and knew 5 i 


- 8 


His mounted ſcale aloft ; nor more, but fled 
IR and with bim fied the Gees e 


There i. is no en ee Wien a 3 
flying or retiring, and the ſucceſſion of day- light 
to darkneſs; and therefore to connect artificially 


the 


ſivee effect; - light 1 LE Sh HA einn 11 I 1 

Two members of 4 thought connected by their 
| nila to the ſame action, will naturally be en- 
preſſed by two: members governed by th ſame 
verb; in which caſe theſe members, in order to 
improve their connection, ought to be eonſtruct- 
ed in the fame manner. This beauty i is ſo com- 
mon among good writers as to have been little 
attended to; but the neglect of it is remarkably 
diſagreeable: For example, Ie did not men- 
tion Leonora, nor that her father was dead.“ 
Better thus: He did bt nne eee 
ee nor her father's death“! “?“ 

Where two ideas are We ec PE as to require | 
but a copulative, it is pleaſant to find a connec- 
tion in the words that expreſs theſe ideas, were 

it nen ndert both begin n the 
_ prey be ie: 5 7 20 Watt age 
* "I e ee 2140 2076009 6 

The A in a all his ro does not diſplay: half fe 
colour that appears in the garments of a' Britiſh lady, 
when ſhe is „ r dreſſed for a out or a birth-day. 

A . 1075 e NS, 
GT as A af e run ume as he 40, 
Without making de y — I had ſtill been immerſed 
in fin _ Rn ok e Wil. N $36. 
My life's « companion, 3 my . | 
One No fo one goes: one fate ſhall both attend. 


Dryden, ' Tranſlation of Eneid. 
g There 


28 BBAUTY OF Lavevacs.'Ch.X V. 
There is obvioully.a ſenſible ;defe& in neatneſs 
_ when uniformity in this caſe is totally neglected x 
witneſs the following example, where the con- 


ſtruction: of two members ee 55 a ee 
tive is ee varied. a e 


For! it. is | nh mk nod two. 9 
men of real hopes, bright wit, and profound judgement, 
who upon a thorough examination of cauſes and effects, 
and by the mere force of natural abilities, without the 
| leaft tincture of learning, bave' made a diſcovery that there 
was no God, and generouſly communicating their thoughts 
for the good of the public, were ſome time ago, by; an 
unparallelled ſeverity, and upon I know not what obſolete 
law, broke for blaſphemy f. [Better thus]: — having 
made a diſcovery that there was no God, and having ge- 
nerouſly communicated their thoughts for the 1 of = 
public, were ſome time ago, Ge. "yy 


He ba gvilty/ of a fault, for which bi. _— 
r have put him to death, had he not found an oppor- 
tunity to 1 out of bis hands, and * into the Uekerts 
w_ . D Your, e 52589 214 7 S 
; v 720 e HR 56 1:5 Guardian, vai. 

at $8495; 

II all a __ of th 1 revolution are ade ed ie 
is not only impertinent to argue for obtaining any of them, 
but Factiaous deſigns might be imputed, and the name of in- 
cendiary be applied with ſome colour, perhaps, N one 
who. ſhould perſiſt 1 in preſſing this Point, Eo 7) s 

' Diſſertation upon 1 Dedication. 
* See Girard's Freach Comma diſcourſe 1 I 2. 18 
uh An eee againſt . Chriſtianity, Swift. 
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Next as to examples of disjunction and oppoſi- 
tion in the parts of the thought, imitated in the 
expreſſion; an imitation ri is e 
the name of antitheſis.” N 


Speaking of en folicitin iti gthe people 
| be made conſul : 


Wits proud heart he wore his humble . ES 


Had you rather Cefar 1 were living and die all Hover, 
than that Cæſar were hens to live all free men? 5 
| = Julius Ceſar. 


He hath cook wy fiend and 10 mine enemies. 
| N 


| Ki artificial e 8 among the words, is 
undoubtedly a beauty when it repreſents any pe- 
culiar connection among the conſtituent parts of 
the thought; but where there is no ſuch connec- 
tion, it is a poſitive deformity, as above. obſer- 
ved, becauſe it makes a diſcordance between the 
thought and expreſſion. For the fame reaſon, 
we ought alſo to avoid every artificial oppoſition 
of words where there is none in the thought. 
| This laſt, termed verbal antitheſis, is ſtudied by 
low writers, becauſe of a certain degree of live- 
lineſs in it. They de not conſider how incon - 
gruous it is, in a grave compoſition, to cheat the 
5 abs _ to make him expect a contraſt in the 
8 En thought, 
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e which. 1 not ſound 


A . a r N 
| Merchant 7 2 : 


\ 


Here is a ſtudied | oppoſition in the words, not on- 
1y without any oppoſition in the ſenſe, but even 


where there is a very intimate connection, that 


of cauſe and effect; for it is the levity of the wife 


that t torments the huſband. 


; — Wil 88 
Upon bis þad life to make al this good. 
| King en II. aft 1 1. {6.2 


. What, (hall theſe papers lie like tell = here f 
Julia. If thou reſpe& them, beſt to take them up. 


Lame. 1 I was taken up for laying them down, 
| | . Two Gentlemen 7 Verona, nd. I, 4e. I 


„ ns % 


A fault i dec i to that laſt mention- 


ed, is to conjoin artificially.words that expreſs i- 
deas oppoſed to each other in the thought. This 
is a fault too groſs to be in common practice; 


and yet writers are guilty of it in ſome degree, 
when they conjoin by a copulative things tranſ- 


| ated at different periods of time. Hence a wank. 


of neatneſs i in the following expreſſion. | KEY 


The nobility ioo, whom the King had no meatis of re- 
taiving by ſuitable offices and preferments, had been ſel- 
zed with the general. ene and unwarily threw 

_ themſelves 


Ses. 1. Bravry ho 5 3 


themſelves n. db to much to 


POO. ay 
| 5 Hiker 155 Prizain, vol. I. 0 15 


A + x 


ark the ra time by the PS ps pate 
thus : 


/ The a bak the 3 ac 
content, unwarily threw themſelves, &c. (or), The no- 
bility, who had been ſeized, &c, unwarily threw themſelves, 


fF wt HOI 


It is unpleaſant to find even a negative and af- | 
| — Pr opolition connected by a eee : 


"New excitatur claſſico miles truci, 
Nec horret iratum mare; 
Forumque vitat, et cre 
Ae 1 limina. 


ee, rel 15. 


n 5 IT . 
| Deady e e between me e and. yon. 19 


een. 


In mirth and A it may have a good eſſect 
to connect verbally things that are oppoſite to 
each other in the thought. Example: Henry 
the Fourth of France introducing the Mareſchal 
Biron to ſome of his friends, Here, Gentlemen,” 
fays he, © is the Mareſchal Biron, whom 1 freely 
" ' preſent both to bye friends and enemies. 
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This rule of ſtudying uniformity between the 
thought and expreſſion, may be extended to go- 
vern the conſtruction of ſentences or periods. 
A ſentence or period ought to expreſs one entire 
thought or mental propoſition; and diſſerent 


thoughts ought to be ſeparated in the expreſſion 
by placing them in different ſentences or periods. 
It is therefore offending againſt neatneſs, tocrowd 
into one period entire thoughts requiring more 


than one; which is joining in language things 


that are ſeparated i in reality. Of errors againſt 


this.rule take the following examples, 


* Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea pleaſune : 4%j//f. 
our bed is green. | 


Ceſar, deſcribing the Suevi : 


Atque in eam fe conſuetudinem adduxerunt, ut locis 
frigidiſſimis, neque veſtitus, præter pelles, habeant quid - 


quam, quarum propter exiguitatem, magna eſt oorporis 


uu n et laventur in fluminibus. | 
Tu |  Commentaria, J 4. pro. | 


e in the hiſtory of his own times, ey 
ving TO Sunderland 8 character, ſays, 8 


His own i notions were always good ; but he was a man 
of goat e | | 


1 have ſeen a fac TN out in . as the : 


uy been talking againſt a * Lord, whom the had ne- 
ver 


al. II. rb or Laxovach,” mn 


4 3 ba ber rife; "had ode never Kurd « pare Lo 
man that kept her bea yy eee e 105 
N An 2 i Ge refs Specdutori Ne *. 
2250 75 . „ 21am of 2 ; 
Card Bolingbroke, ſing of e 1 vierly 
e Sr enen ede offi 
1 dale him out among dhe Waben, becailſe b 50 ery 
the —_— proſyramiqn to cenſyre Tacitus, and to write 
biſtory bimſelf and your Lordſhip. will forgive this — 


e in honoyr pf, a.fayourite. writer. 
| | "LO on hiſtory, vol. I, bn, go, | 


#.> © *%.# 


# « 
* 


author of nature has Ms ir to ih i from time to 
time, among the ſocieties of men, a few, and "but a few, 
of thoſe' on whom he is graciouſly: pleaſed to/beftow-ilar- 
ger propartion-of the ethereal ſpirtit than is given, in tbe 
——_— courſe of his providence to the ſons of men. | 
gs an en the n 1. 
att 2 21 BY” 4 e L (915653 #6 i YI 1x Re, TS 


#4 To.z 


0 crowd into a. Angle member of of 2 a period 
different ſubjects, is till worſe than by crowd 
them into one period ; : 


bens — — — Trojam, ger Aae 
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From conjunction and disjunctions in hr, 


we proceed to compariſons, which make one ſpe- 

cies of them, beginning with ſimiles. And here 
alſo, the intimate connection that words have with 

their meaning requires; that in deſcribing two 

- reſembling objects a reſemblance in the two mem 
bers of the period ought to be ſtudied. To il- 

luſtrate the rule in this caſe, I ſhall give various 
examples of deviations from it; beginning wit 


reſemblances l in words that have no re re- 
ſemblance. ra 


boy TEn obſerved of 105 * he of ſome great minifers 


| very! much to exceed that of any other productions. 


Letter to the Lord High Ti Teafurer. Swift. 


This inſtead of Rudyin g the reſemblance of words % 
ina period that expreſſes a compariſon, is going 
out of one's road to avoid it. Inſtead of pro- 


ductions, Which reſemble not miniſters great nor 


imall, the en wares iy * foriters or ahn . 


* 


84 © 


es of aindjcges are n to Es on 0 one 
hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the other. 
If they receive reproaches which are not, due to them, 

they likewiſe receive e praiſes which they do not deſerve. 
5 Os | 


r 
18 


Here the ſubject plainly demands deere in 


expreſſion inſtead of variety; and therefore it is 


| ſubmitted, whether the period would not do bet- 


ter in the following manner : 


If 


* . , . 18 e ; 3 1 
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I men of emjqence be expoſed to cenſure, on the one 
hand, they are as much expoſed to flattery on the othe 
If they receive reproaches that are not * * mis 
nee r en i r 


11130 


8 
Th. A7 1 
. 
Gas 


De + 3 tory Aer. 7 


If cannot 1 * fancy, owes ber, al this | n which 
paſſes ſo currently with other judgements, muſt at ſome 
time of other have ſtuck a little with your Lord/bip o. 
[Better thus] : I cannot but fancy, however, that this is 
mitation, which paſſes: ſo currently with others, muſt at 
ſome time, r eber have (inck (a. wow with: JENS. 


rt 141 7200 bY Io rage LET 185 60101 ; BY. 8 2 1 
4 A0 or mere fenſaatit I as keene FE 04 - 
| | 5 
eden 21, Gal TED Ak dafl. ry, vol, 4. 7 129. ? 


— © They wien ee, the generove efforts of - geadelt and 5 5 
bo .offeftion, to the reluctant eampliances of {arh at a 
| force. eee 
= Remark * the hitry 7 led ktter 2 2 
. i 2 Gd 28 290 8 Kh x b. e et fr) 1 
73 if. Tet 25 MWotthate ©1097 
Titus Lieius, mentioning the pee b Kuna 
a demanding the keys: from the ion garriſon, 
5 1 the „ ay,” 5 
3 eee 8 Rt 435! par 9 1-15 7 "7 
Fury lg "tradidertinns, Corthagiolenſiom n 
dee erit, foediuſgue hie var) quam Morgantie 
wins eee, is; ng av 
. TIT I. + 12 100 1 e 50 H als 8 24. $38 4 ' 
: Ln 3 
eis Bag gon nds a; 
. | „Le concerning hate. Wille, PEE * 
e TI Vn - | 
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Quintus Curtius, ſpeaking of Porus mounted 
on an eden and ee IM army to! batrl bo 


37 138 an. STISI90T-YS! 


A 


| Magnitodioi Pori acer videbatur elch 0 veheba * hy 
tur, tantum inter cæteräs eminens, quanto, ahis ben pre- 


. 


* aber. I: AV LIN Jar 0 5 17 75 5 ee G4 1 . 
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* VP N N 4 $255 by 52467 & 2a 4 255 378 0 io 1 8 . 
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u 18 till greater deviation ſromi congruity, 
to: affect not only variery in the Words, but alſo 
in the conſtruction. Deſcribing Thermopylzz 


Titus Livius ſays, 
. 708 3115 Wes - 82 C79 ene N. iel to nonulg £ * 
Id jogum, ſcut Apennini dorſo Italia aa ur we 
diam Gt teciam diremir, Dy ; 5 
« yy Es W TH * n * aan A 8 8 5 i 1001 277 4.36 65 5. 

pe Nr 5 AF 203.03 one yrs 
ing o rhe; TY 

* 0 A . Vit 10 888 8 vox 8 


These may . E fapicion d 8 * Ser rate the | 
greatneſs: of his genius, in the ſame manner as bodies ap- 
| r more gigantic on account of their bein 
rind an 1 iga 8 [3 Ati 0 4 58 Noh a, we” 
Orig Kart n, if C. Britain, „ bol 1. 5. 4385 


py l TOR * I 2111 E. att 


This is Rudying vier in a cried: where abe 
rent en « 1 = 
beauty nes in unifor af: nity Better thus ne th 
There may remain a ſuſpicion "that we g rate be 
greatneſs of his genius, in the ſame manner as we over- 
rate the e of bodies that are diſproportioned a nd 
; an, il HL . n 838 
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nify the bling jets, 'To produce a reſem- 
®blance between ſuch members, they ought not 
only to be contracted in rhe fame manner, but 
as nearly as poſſible be equal in length. By ne. 
glecting this circumſtance, the e exam- 
ple is defeQive. in neatneſs. 3 


— 


As the ans s of alt Ht religious duties I” | 
a avail in the ſight of 'God, without charity ; : fo 1 neither 
Will the diſcharge of all other miniſterial duties avail in 
the ſight <f* * WIE 4 fait al #charge g thi . 
bes Jodi 

WT ee 15 Diſſertation upon parties 223 5 


In the following paſſage, all the errors are accu- 
mulated that a period e a reſemblance 
can well admit. 


8 W ee Ind DAT he. 
Wr of the conſtitution, in the ſame proportion as 
che preſervatlon of the conſtitution in its purity and vigour, 

or the perverting and weakening 1 it, are of greater conſe- 

quence to the nation, than any other "inſtances of 8000 

or bad government. 

| | _ Diſſertation upon parties, dedication. 


16 > 


Nextof nnn are oppoſed 
to each other. And here it muſt be obvious, 

that if reſemblance ought to be ſtudied in the 
words . which expreſs two reſembling objects, 
| there i is equal reaſon. for ſtudying oppoſit ition in 
the Win expreſs contraſted objects. This 
c iT C 3 rule x 


| 38 Baabe or Lavorkes: ch. Kun. 


rule will be beſt Illustrated by examples of dev 


cen from it er 1 40 5 8181 471 Uf A 

; | „ I OIES-4l ef ears; 4 
A friend exogentes on me an enemy inflames 

Dll | bu” Se 3 3 1 eli, Ne. 399+ ? 


7 4 7 


Here the on) in thi ks thonglichs neg ected u 

the words, which at firſt view ſeem to import, 
that the friend and the enemy are employ'd in 
different matters, without any relation to each 
other, whether of reſemblance or of oppoſition. 
And therefore the contraſt or oppoſition will be 
better marked by * the thought as fol- 


lows. 
8 PEE : $5 #4 touts 12 
A friend exaggerates a Kar ewes an n bis 


crimes. 
The following are ws of the is kind. 


The 1 man is bappy when be gains "his awn appro- 
bation; the fool when he eee bimſelf to the ap- 

| n about him. 
e een e: 


Better 3 


The wiſe man is happy when he . his own appro 
pation ; the fool when he _ that of others, 
Sicut in e pecudib uſque, non CE eas ad 
ſervandum indolem valent, quantum terr# RO 203 
lique, fb quo aluntur, mata. „ Logs 
* Livy, 1. 38. $ 1 7 
We 


—— 


gect 1. * Bravrvye or LAxG 39 | 


We proceed to a ble on different kind. Du- 
ring the courſe of a period, the ſcene ought to be 
continued without variation: the changing from 
perſon to perſon, from ſubject to ſubject, or from 
perſon to ſubject, within the bounds of a ſingle 
period, diſtracts the mind, and affords no time 
for a ſolid impreſſion, I illuſtrate chis rule by 
giving examples of deviations from it. | 


Henot alit artes, 5 incenduotur ad ſtudia gloria; 3 


Jucencque ea ſemper que apud quoſque improbantur. 
25 Penn, e guæſt. L Is 


Speaking 0 the diſtemper Saris by Alex- 
ander bathing in the river Cydnus, and of the cure 


2 en by Philip the phyſician : 


Z Inter hc J Parmenione 6diſimo omar e | 
accipit, quibus ei denunciabat, ne ſalutem ſuam Philippo 


Tt committeret. 
hen ume Curtin 13 Hb 


Hook, in his Rowan hiſtory, ſpeaking, of Eume- 
nes, who had been beat down to the [pe with 
a ſtone, ſays, 


Aͤtlter a ſhort time he came to bimſelf ; and 5 next 
day, they put him on board his ſhip, which conveyed him 
fiſt to Corinth, and thence to the Iſland of Tom 


I give another example of a 0 which is un- 
pleaſant, even bya very Might deviation from the 
rule © : | 
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ChaXYIE. - 
"That fort of inſtruction which is woe iy 19 


ting an e moral truth, Ce. 


= Ys E 32 x 
4 - Fe ” + -» * 


: This expreſſion includes to Pm, one acqui- 
a ring, and one inculcating; and the ſcene is chan 
ged without neceſſity.” To avoid TY blemiſh, 


the thought x may be Expreſſed | thus : 


F * 
n + 99 4 


That ſort of warden which is affordec by bee 
ting, hs i | 3 
The bad effect of this e of i oh un ewe. 


able in the following paſſage. 


The Britons, daily haraſſed by all r as the 
ts: were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
who conſequently reduced the greateſt part of the ifland ta 


their own power, drove the Britons into the moſt re- 


mote and mountainous parts, aud r ref of the cbun · 
t. in cuſtoms," religion, and language, e 


1 205 3 
. ; Lale to the ow High Treaſurer. gui i 


9 4 


The 1 cumple is a change, from TR 
To petiuts EE. RS 

This proflitution of praiſe i is not 9 a 1 vpon the 
groſs of mankind, who, take their n of characters 
from the learned; bur. alſo the better rt, "moſt by this 
means lofe ſome part at leaſt of that deſire of fame which 
is the incentive to generous | actions, when they | find it 
n beſtowed e on the meritorious and undeſer- 
ving, e e "Guardian, Ne. 41 


Even 


| tion in the fame period, is npleaſacs 

5 Jada luce l 'B dexribus | levique A 24 arm: 
priemiſſh,' rranſpreſſus flumen, ut quoſque * ita 
in 'acie locabat ; 'Gallos 1 e equſtes prope ripam 
lævo im cornu adverſus Romanum e — 
cornu Numidis equitibus n 

«He +3 CA Oe Iv OT im un aer $46 


Speaking 4 Hannibals es drove'b back by 
oe ras i oor an of e 


oe Eo magis ruere * ſuos — untogqve majorem tea : 
gem edere quam inter hoſtes ediderant, . acrius pa- 
vor conflernaram * 2 e iſtri imperio | 


4 . mag LAT 
7 on 4 4 F 4 1 3 j 
Fl; 97 1400 e ee pine bay: $ 14. 
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This is pace is — in a deren reſpect, 
that there is no reſemblance between the men 
bers of the expreſſion, though. they import a * 
mile. os 
The preſent head, which relates to the + $2 
of materials, ſhall be cloſed with a rule-concern- 
ing the uſe of copulatives. Longinus obſerves, 
that it animatesa period to drop the copulatives; 
and he gives the TG Ces ene N 
phon. 


Cloſing kbelr ſhields e they were + puts, they 


88 . they were ſlainn. 
al o the Sublime, 09, 6 
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The reaſon I take to be What follows. A conti- 


e e imple rear. 


RIS . nine. a7 qc 
+ 1 ev - — 2 


nued ſound, if not loud, tends to lay us aſteep: 
an interrupted ſound rouſes and animates by its 
repeated impulſes: thus feet compoſed of ſylla- 
bles, being pronounced with a ſenſible interval 
between each, make more lively impreſſions than 
can be made by a continued ſound. A period of 


which the members are connected by copulatives, 
produceth an effect upon the mind approaching 


to that of a continued ſound; and therefore the 
ſuppreſſing of copulatives muſt animate a 4 
ſcription. It hath another good eſſect: the 
members of a period connected by proper copu- 
latives, . glide ſmoothly and gently along; and 
are a proof of ſedateneſs and leiſure in the ſpeak- 
er: on the other hand, one in the hurry of paſ- 


ſion, neglecting copulati ves and other particles, 


expreſſes the principal image only; and for er | 


reaſon, hurry or quick en is belt e preſſe 


without TEA T 
ven, 3 wh + 1 5 2 Fo 


| Y . 
f 4 FE) 8 2 : & 6-4 1 
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0c] Iv. « 9s 


. e 0 Ger. L e volvitur atra? | 
Ferte citi ferrum, date tela, ſcandite muros. 
Hoſtis moot as 15 4; Eneid. ix. 327 


In this view Longinus - juſths l copula- 


. * Treatiſe of the Sublime, cap. 16. | 
tives 


* 
at 


— 


obſtrugt the eden of motion 


in the praiſes of his firloin of beef. Beef, faid the ſage 


> "Om i and cuſtard.” 


varying the expreſſion in the mouth of Perer, 


8 Y * ” | 
LY \ = 2 l OFs FI * ** , AV : 7 \ 
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It follows, that to multiply ie in the 
fame period ought to be avoided : for if the lay- 
alide copulatives give force and livelineſs, a * 
ps of them muſt render the period lan. 
guid. I appealto the following inſtance, though 
there: are not more than two copulatives. Hop. 


Upon looking over the Wia ai my female corre · 
ſpondente, T find ſeveral from women complaining of 
jealous buſbands ; and at the ſame time proteſting their 
22222 RRe neces oor RAI 
„ Ne 170. 


$ * 2 


; 75 Hall the caſe dere the words are intended 
| to expreſs the coldneſs of the ſpeaker ; for there 


of epaper is a e EM 


e was day e hey, ve ah f 
den him expatiating after the manner o bis divthien, 


magiſtrate, « is the king of meat: Beef comprehends in 
it the quinteſſence of partridge, and quail, OR 


Tale ＋ a Tub, n 4. 
And 25 * ſhows great delicacy X taſte in 


who i is repreſented more animated: 


Bread, ſays he, „ e bebe b dhe We er 
77 ie, in which bread i is contained, 82 the quint- 
eee, 


4 ** W e eniſ 
9 eee and eur = 


SA 4 


The. reaſon is, that a, e dee which i is 
expreſſed by the copulatives, makes the parts ap- 
pear more numerous than they would do by a 
haſty ſurvey: in the latter caſe the army appears 
in one group: in the former, we take as it 
were an accurate ſurvey o each aafien, and of 
each diviſion ® S - NC 


$1 17 


roceed to SKA erbse, wich 
conſiſts in a due arrangement of the words or ma- 
terials. This branch of the ſubje bis Bot leſs n nice 
than extenſive; 5 and l | deſpair. to put it in a clear 
light, except to thoſe, who, are well acquainted 
with the general principles eee ſtrue- 
ture or compoſition of language 
In a thought, generally ſpeaking, "hare is at 
leaſt one. capital object conſidered as acting or as 
| ſuffering. This object! is expreſſed 'by 4 ſubſtan- 
tive noun: its action is expreſſed by an active | 
verb; and the thing affected by the action is ex- 
preſſed by another ſubſtaative noun; its maden 


7 ; * gee Demetrius Phalereus of ply hs A fea. 63. 


Or 


ſhi ſtats 1s Exproſſed by are ehe 
> the ig het as "apo itz b #'Tu | 

non. Beſſles cheſe, Which are the capital parts 
of a ſenten E br Peri h There are generally ans 


2 each of r as the 


N 


ord,” laß de quaniſis#* "tie; place; Purpoſe; 


hs means, Feltrumeft, and a hond dd 


TY, 


ther ces, may be 


to complete 


parts are connected in the expreſſion, II appear 
from hat Fol U. N 90 ee Au whe. vor 11. 


: 


In 2 complete oughr of mental propoſttion, 


all the members and f Parts are mutua ritited; 8 
ſome llighthy, ſome” more intimate) 9 Te- put | 


ſuch a thought in Words, it is not” ſufficient that 
rie compoticht ideas be clearly expreſſe@?' it is 
 alfo'neceſlty; that all the relations contaed 


the thought be'exprefſedaccording"to "their a 


ſerent degttesof intimaty. To annex a "Certain 5 
meaning to A certain fou or Word, requires no 


art: the great nicety in all kinguages | is, tö ex- 
Preſs tile Various felatiohs tat connect togerber | 
parts of the thou 8 — 5 Could we ſuf upp poke this | 


abel Uk language to be Hill's ſecret 


it Wouf 
puzzle, "I am apt. to think The acute) 19105 


riah,, to 95 keg ious 5 5 


by the” ance merely 7 of nature, the 92 
illiterate, have been ld fo, a a method | d per fe 


© I rRm rt 7 bes 9 0 1 1 


5 as to appear 1 Hot f uſceptible « of mprovement; 
and the next ſtep i in our brogrel mall be, 8 ex 
plain t. that method.. 


7 


| Words 


** op 
a 8 
AY * 
2 OY E 4 
* 1 1 


chs'thought.97 And ln Whit Aatnur thels were! 


4 2 £ m 
rr — 
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Words that import u relation, muſt be diſtin - 
guiſhed from thoſe that do not. Subſtantives 


poſe, I obſerve i in Greek and Latin two.4 


x 2 8 
9 
8 


commonly imply no relation, ſuch as animal, 


man, tree, river. Adijectives, verbs, and ad- 


verbs, imply a relation the adjective good muſt 
relate to ſome, being poſſeſſed of that quality: 
de verb write muſt . be, applied to ſome perſon 
who writes; and the adverbs eee dili- 
gently, have plainly a reference to ſome ſome action : 
Which they modify. When a relative, word is inn 
troduced, it muſt be ſignified. by the expreſſion 


to what word it relates, without hich the ſenſe 


Tor anſwering. that pur- 


cannot be co 


methods; adjectives are declined a5 well as fab- 
ſtantives; and declenſion ſerves to aſcertain the 


co that, is between them: if the word 
that expreſſes the ſubject! be, for example, in the 


nominative caſe, ſo alſo, muſt” the word be that 
. expreſſes its quality; ; example, vir bonus. * again, 
verbs are related, on the ne hand, to the agent, 


and, on the other, to the ſubject upon which 
the action is exerted ; % and a contrivance ſimilar 
to that now mentioned, ſerves to expreſs. that 
double relation; ; the nominative caſe i is appro- 
priated to the agent, the accuſatiye to the paſ- 


five ſubject; and the verb is put in the Arſe, ſe- 


cond, or third perſon, to intimate its connec- 
tion with the Word that ſignifies the agent: ex- 


amples, Ego amo Tulliam; tu amas. Semproni- 


am; Brutus amat Portia. The other method 
Is 


94 8 Nun woos e av 0 eclined, d 
verbs, for example, articles, prepoſitions, and. - 


| conſunctions. In the Engliſh language there. are | 


few declenſions ; and. therefore juxtapoſition; is 
our chief reſource: adjeQives accompany their 
ſubſtantives &; an adverb accompanies. the. w 


| it qualifies ; and the verb occupies the Gp 5 


place between the active ng, Tos; foie fn 
which. it relates. abr, N | 
It mult be obrious, hat ele terms. which 
have nothing relative in their ſignification, can- 
not. be connected in ſo eaſy a manner. When 
two ſubſtanti ves happen to be connected, as 
2 and effec, as principal and acceſſory, or in 


any other manner, ſuch connection cannot be ex». 


preſſed by contiguity ſolely ;. for words muſt of- 
ten in a period be placed together which are 
not thus related: the relation between ſubſtan· 


tives, therefore, cannot otherwiſe. be expreſſed | 


. 
* 


but by particles denoting the relation. Latin in- 
«ed: and Greek, 10 their N & a cer- 


{2 5 * 2 


: „ \ Taking W of a 1 DIY to e an ad- 
jeclive from its ſubſtantive, as is commonly practiſed in 
Latin, though. i it detra@ not from perſpicuity, is certain, | 
1y leſs neat than the Engliſh method of juxtapoſition." 

' Contiguity is more expreſſive of an intimate relation, 
than / reſemblance merely of the final ſyllables; Latin 
indeed has evidently the advantage when the adjective 
and ſubſtantive happen to be connected by contiguity, as ty 
well WOE relemblance of the final B N . g 


- tain | 


Þ T0 K 


, tain lengtk 0 expreſs fych Winde without 
" the ald of bref : "the relation of Property, 
for example, between Celar” and His horſe, is 
expreſſed 4 by putting the latfer itt 1 the omftative 
caſe, the former in the genitive x equits Cefaris'; 
the fame is Alf expreſſed i in En 7 Wirlibut the | 
Mt” of 4 particle; Ca, horſe, But in other 
inſtances, declenfions not being 1 1 in the Eng- 
| liſh language, relations of this Kind are common: 
ly expreſſed by prepoſitions. Exam _ That 
wine carne From Cyprus. He 10 8 1 Faris. 
The ſun is Bebi the Horizon. 1 0 in eines 
This form” of connecting by pr repo 17 
not confined to ſubſtantives. | "Qualities, attri⸗ 
butes, manner of ezeiking or acting, aud all e- 
ther enteün nces, may f the Miene Hinter Be 
connected with'the Tubſtantives' to which they 
relate. This is done arfificially by, cdnverting. 
the circumiſt nce "into a ſubſtantive, in white 
condition it is'qualified to be connedted with the 
© principal J a prepolition, in theiniantier 5 
above deſctib'd : 1573 im 
being converted into the ſubſtantive pac T 
gives opportunity for the expreſſion % man of 
_- wiſdom,” inſtead of the more ſimple en ref- 
ſion, 4 1 wiſe man: this Variety in the expreſi ion, 
enriches language. I obferve, beſide, that the u- 
ſing a prepoſition in this caſe, is not always a 
matter of choice: it is indiſpenſable” with refpect 
to every circumſtance that cannot be expreſſed by 
a ſingle adjective or adverb. | is 
10 


8 
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To pave the way for the rules of arrangement, 
ue other preliminary is neceſſary; which is, to 
explain the difference between a natural ſtyle, and 
chat where tranſpoſition or inverſion prevails. 
There are, it is true, no preciſe boundaries be- 
tween them, for they run into each other like 
the ſhades of diſſerent colours: no perſon how 
ever is at a loſs to diſtinguiſh them in their ex- 
tremes: and it is neceſſary to make the diſtinc- 
tion; becauſe though ſome of the rules 1 ſhall 
have, occaſiqn to mention are common to both, 
yet each hath rules peculiar to itſelf. In a 65. | 
ſtyle, relative words are by juxtapoſition connect- 
ed with thoſe to which they relate, going before 
or after, according to the peculiar genius of the 
language. Again; a circumſtance connected by a 
prepoſition, follows naturally the word with 
which it is connected. But this arrangement may 
be varied, when a different order is more beautiful: 
a circumſtance may be placed before the word 
with which it is connected by a prepoſition; and 
may be interjected even between a relative word 
and that to which it relates. When ſuch liber- 
ties are frequently en ae ae A ENL in- 
verted or tranſpoſed... Te 
But as the Uberty of bon is; a 8 ks 
in in handling the preſent ſubject, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to examine it more narrowly, and in parti- 
cular to trace the ſeveral degrees i in-which an in- 
verted ſtyle recedes more and more from tliat 
which is natural. And firſt, as to the-placing a 
Vol. II. e circumſtance 


ö a 
4 S }5 
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circumſtance before the word with which it is 
connected, I obferve, that it is the eaſieſt of all in- 
verſion, even ſo eaſy as to be conſiſtent with a 
ſtyle that is properly termed e ae 
e W 8 8 


OE the rene of my bear, 1 pros 6. 


; By our own ill management, we are brought to 55 * : 
an ebb of wealth and credit, that, G. | — 


On Thurſday inven there was nette or cking ak: 
or in e N 


An; SN Bride's 8 in eee Mc Kr 
| (who writ againſt the miracles of our Saviour), in n. 
R apts n 
8 
The r a e . a re- 
| Jaifep word and that to which it relates, 1s more 
properly termed inverſion ; becauſe, by a dif- 
junction of words intimately connected, it re- 
cedes farther from a natural ityle. But this li- 
-cence has alſo degrees; for the disjunction is 
more violent in ſome caſes than in others. And 
to give a juſt notion of the difference, there is a 
neceſſity to enter a little more into an abſtract 
N ſubject, than would 8 oo: py mr 
tion. 
In nature, though a ſubject cannot. enn Ant : 
out its qualities, nor a quality without a ſubject; 
yet in our conception of theſe, a material differ- 
..- ence 


88 . 88 — g. | 


| endeatuy(haremarked;. cannot conteive d dus 
ty but as belonging to ſome ſubject: it makes 
indeed a part of the idea which is formed of the 
fubject. But the oppoſite holds not; for though 
I cannot form a conception of a ſubject devoid of 
all qualities, a partial conception may however be 


formed of it, laying aſide or abſtracting from any 


particular quality: I can, for example, form the 
idea of a fine Arabian horſe without regard to his 
colour, or of a white horſe without regard to his 
ſize. Such partial conception of a ſubject, is 
ſtill more eaſy with reſpect to action or motion; 
which is an occaſional attribute only, and has _ 
the ſame permanency with colour or figure: 1 
cannot form an idea of motion independent of a 
body; but there is nothing more eaſy than to 
form an idea of a body at reſt. Hence it appears, 
that the degree of inverſion depends greatly on 
the order in which the related words are placed: 
when a ſubſtantive occupies the firſt place, the 
Wea it fuggeſts maſt ſubſiſt in the mind at leaſt 
for a moment, independent of the relative words 
- afterward introduced; and that moment may 
without difficulty be prolonged by interjecting a 
circumſtance between the ſubſtantive and its con- 
S nections. This liberty therefore, however fre- 
quent, will ſcarce alone be ſufficient to denomi- 

nate a ſtyle inverted. The caſe is very diſſerent, To 
where the word that occupies the firſt place de- 
notes a quality or an action; for as theſe cannot 
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be conceived. without a ſubject, they cannot with- 
out greater violence be ſeparated from the ſub- 
ject that follows; and for that reaſon, every ſuch; 
ſeparation by means of an in e eee, 
belongs to an inverted ſtyl ee. 
Jo illuſtrate this doctrine 8 n=" 
Gras and I ſhall begin with thoſe where the _ 
firit nde does not im ply a relations irrer 


9 Se V. 
Nn 


„ . — Nor * to iterate | 5 5 
Her former treſpals fear d. | Z 


— Hunger and thirſt « at once, 
Powerful ow $a quicken'd at the 3 8.1 Hoittyr 
Of that Romy fruit, urg'd me ſo keen. 


Moon that now meer'ſt the orient 1 now En 


With the fix d ſtars, fix'd in their orb that flies, 3 000 
And ye five other wandt ring fires that move ! 
In myſtic dance not without ale of recound? 
is ens blog vr 360 EATEN 

"Ini hab e e ee as nk 
firſt introduced: imports a relation, the jones 
tion will be found' more oone; 


* 


or AY firſt diſobedience, wy = — 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, 
With lofs of Eden, till one greater man He 501 
[Reſtore us, and regain'the Vliſsfal ſear;/ m7 S171 5 57 
2 33 muſe. Se 303497; os 5 J 65-4 


7 3 


—Upan the firm opacous globe 


s- : 


or 


Hr re” “ 
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- Of this round world, whoſe belt convex divides” 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos'd "pi 


From chaos and th? inroad of ogy old, 
d nen. „ e 47 Nan Hie 


— 2 —On! a ſudden open U 
With i impetuous recoil and j ane 8 
| W * l 


— 


Ss 7 Po 12 N 
— * þ 5 


_ — Wherein remain n'd, 
For what could elſe ? to our almighty foe a1 
Clear viftory, to our pare loſs and rout. 


. Forth ruſtvd, with whirhwind 1 
- The: chariot of paternal Dey. 


7 want have no great power, were 
it confined to the natural order of ideas: 1 ſhall 
ſoon have opportunity to make it evident, that 
by inverſion, a, thouſand beauties may be com- 
paſſed, which muſt be relinquiſhed in a natural 
arrangement. In the mean time, it ought not 
to eſcape obſervation, that the mind of man is 
happily ſo conſtituted as'to. reliſh - inverſion, 
though in one reſpect unnatural; and to zeliſh'it 
ſo much, as in many caſes to. admit even ſuch 
words to be ſeparated as are the moſt intimately 
connected. It can ſcarce” be ſaid that inverſion 
has any limits; - though I may venture to pro- 
nounce, that the disjunction of articles, con- 
junctions, or prepoſitions, from the words to 
which they belong, has very ſeldom a good ef- 
fect: the following example with relation to a 

fox D 3 prepoſition, 


K . 9 K 


. « perays e tolerable ew of the 5 
kind. | 


| He would adder bene, Sas nor — cheek 


I give notice to the regen, that I am now 
ready to enter upon the rules of nt; 
beginning with a natural ſtyle, and Frbetedisg | 
gradually to what i is the moſt inverted. And in | 
the arrangement of a period, as well as in a right 
choice of words, the firſt and great object being 
perſpicuity, the rule above laid down, that per- 
ſpicuity ought not to be ſacrificed to any other 
beauty, holds equally in both. Ambiguities oc- 
caſioned by a wrong arrangement are of two 
' forts ; one where the arrangement leads to a a2 
wrong ſenſe, and one where the fenfe is left 
doubtful. The firſt, being the more culpable, 
ſhall take the lead, beginning with examples of 
words put in a'wrong place, 


/ 


| How much the imagination of ſuch a ene muſt ex- 
alt a genius, we may obſerve merely from the influence 
| Which an ordinary preſence: has over men. 
; EY vol. 1. 7. 7. 


This arrangement leads to a wrong ſenſe : the 
adverb merely ſeems by its poſition to affect the 
preceding word ; whereas it is intended to afiect 
the following words, an ordinary preſence; and 
therefore the arrangement ought to be thus : 


How much the imagination of ſuch a preſence muſt - 
NN 


: TY Braury c or 1 n & 
exalt a genius, we may obſerve from the influence 


an ordinary preſence merely has over men. [Or better], 
——  — | 


4 4 «bb; 


- The time e of the eleclion of a poet- .laureat being now at 
hand, i it may be proper to give ſome account of the rites 
and ceremonies anciently uſed at that ſolemnity, and only 
diſcontinued through the negle and degeneracy of later 
times, 

| Guardian, 


j 
) 


The term only is intended to qualify the noun 
degeneracy, and not the participle diſcontinued ; 
and therefore the e e . to be as . 
lows : 6 Fe 


and diſcontinued through the nee and 
; n * * later times. 


Sixtus the Fourth was, ir 1 miltte tot q "great col · 
leftor of books at leaſt. | 
Letters on . vol. t. be. 6. Bolingbroke, 


The expredfivi here . evidently to a wrong 
_ ſenſe: the adverb at leaſt, ought not to be con- 
nected with the ſubſtantive books, but with col- 
ok, : 


| Sixtus thus Fourth was a great colletr a at leaſt, r 
books. 


1 wi 


5 
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- Speaking of Lewis XIV. e ans 


If he was not t the 8 ng wh was 5 80 beſt aQtor- 
of ** at leaſt, that ever es a throne. 
Did. better 7. - 
Better t thus : : ay | [Ct 


12 


If he was not the greateſt king, ki « was at lein "oY bet 4 
actor of majeſty, Sc. 


This arrangement removes cake wrong ſenſe oc- 
caſioned by the Wannen of N e and at 
leaſt. 51.4 


\ 


The following examples are of a wrong ar- . 
TO wn members. 


I have . wyſelf to thoſe methods for the ad- 
vancement of piety, which are in the power of a prince 
limited like ours by a ſtrict execution of the laws. 

A 3956 4 the advancement of rel Aae. Swift, 


The ſtructure of this Saag leads t to a a meaning 
which, is not the author's, viz, power limited by 
a ſtrict execution of the laws. That wrong ſenſe 
is removed by the following arrangement: 

I have confined myſelf to thoſe methods for the ad- 
vancement of piety, which, by a ſtri& execution of the 
laws, are in the power of a prince limited like ours. 


a, 


1 £1: . 
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This morning; when one of Lady Liard's daughters 
was looking over ſome hoods and ribands brought by her 
tirewoman, with great care and diligence, I Zane no 
ley? in n. box which contained them. 

f NO Ne 4 
The N ſenſe NG by this arrangement, 
may be eaſily prevented by varying it thus: 


- This morning when, with great care and diligence, one 55 
of Lady Lizard's daughters w was looking over bn da 
| 1 1 Gf | 


wo great 1 tht I Pay to | find" att: a” lei 
ſearch by the ſea- ſhore, ſerved me for an anchor, | 
of 77 AIC | gun an oy Was, 


: One would chink that the bunch was e to 
the ſea-ſhore; but as the meaning is, that the 
great ſtone was found by the or the N 

o to be arranged thus: ee 


2 great tine; that, after a long auch 1 happened to 
find by the 1 ſerved me for an anchor. 


Next of A wien temen er his ſenſe 

is left doubtful ; beginning, as in the former ſort, 
with examples of vip amen, of words 
in a member: 


Theſe forms of 8 1% ri malt and 
grew troubleſome. een © ne, «NY 119. - 
Here it is left doubtful whether the modification 

by 
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by degrees relate to the preceding member or to 
what follows : it ſhould be, | 


Thek forms of emden unnd by degrees. 


Nor does this falſe modeſty expoſe us only to ſuch ac- 
tions as are indiſcreet, but very often to ſuch as are highly 
criminal. duden, Ne 48. 


The ambiguity is removed by the following ar- 
rangement: | 


Nor does this falle modeſty expoſe us to ſuch aftions 
only as are lodiſcreet, Sc. 


The empire of Blefaſey is an iſland ſituated to ths north- | 
caſt fide of Lilliput, from whence it is | parted only by - 
channel of 800 yards wide. 

Es cuir, Travels oy 1. chap. 5. 


The ambiguity m may be e e . 


from whence it is parted by «chanel 
of 800 yards wide on. 


In hs following examples the ſenſe | is left 
doubtful by wrong arrangement of members, 


The miniſter who grows leſs by kis 3 like a 
little flatue placed on a mighty pedeflal, will OO have 
his jealouſy ſtrong about him. | 

Diſſertation upon parties dedication. Belingbrake. 


Here, fo far as can be gathered from the arrange- 
ment, 


been it is doubtful, whether the: abject intro= | 


\Bravry or Lanovace, 59 


_ duced by way of ſimile, relate to what goes be- 
fore or to what follows: the ambiguity 1 is reme- 


— 


ved by the following arrangement: 


The miniſter who, like a little ſtatue placed on a 8 
pedeſtal, pow, Dy by his elevation, will always, 80 . 


Since this i is too much to aſl of bias, nay of Hives, 
if his expectation be not anſwered, ſhall he form a laſting 
divifion 1 fuch tranſient ane * | Tbid, 


heuer 3 : 


Since this is 6 too © +, "RON nay 3 
ſhall he, if bis eee * not anſwered, form, &c. 


- Speaking « the n orice of locking 
| hor room where a perſon of diſtinction dies : 


The knight, ſeeing his habitation 0 fi ſmall a 
compaſz, and himſelf in a manner ſhut out of his own 
houſe, upon the death of his mother, ordered all the apart- 
ments to be "_ open, and exorciſed by bis chaplain. 

Om No 110. 


Better uus: 2 1 5 | 


The knight, aan Ne haklucien redured 1 ſmall "3 
Wen and himſelf in a manner ſhut out of his own 
houſe, ordered, upon the death of bis mother, all the a- 
partments to be flung open. 


Speaking of ſome indecencies in contin 8 
ee 0 | - 
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As it is impoſſible for ſuch an irrational way of "cons 
verſation to laſt long among a people that make any pro- 
feſſion of religion, or ſhow of modeſty, if. the. country= 
gentlemen get into it, et will certainly be left j in the 


lurch. 3 | 
Bog 7 ts 6 ro 5299 oo * Speczater, Feng. 


The ambi guity vaniſhes i in the e following arrange: 

ment: : 1 1 bl Sy 

ä 5 country: Bad po if — get into it 
will — bo left in the _ 


N of a FEB in mo dauere, 
that colour i is not a quality of matter: . 


1 : 


As this is a 8 which has been proved oe HA 


by many modern philoſophers, and is indeed one of the 


fineſt ſpeculations in that ſcience, if the Engliſh reader 
would ſee the notion explained at large, he may find it in 
the eighth chapter of the cad bock of Mr Lock's eſſay 
on human „ HFjßpectator, No 41% 


- 


| Better thus: s = 


dio this 1 is a _ &c. the Engliſh a. if he would 
ſee the notion explained at large, may find it, r.. 


A woman ſeldom aſks advice before ſhe has bought her 
wedding - cloaths. When ſhe has made her own _— 

for form's ſake ſhe . a _— d'elire to her friends. 
a Ibid. N 9 475. 


Better thus: 


8 > LANGUAGE. // 6 


—— . fr ans n lune : 
Fs +: 2 3. 001 ee n 75 


een 


RE wy 4 5647 ae or badge or heb h 
no law to puniſb it, the honeſt dealer N Lees 5 
and neee 100 Sal 94+ n 

Ito; 0 11512 - Gulliver's Travels, $95, ne 6. 


4 bl 
TT 1 5 ij? oF Ls 4 it e : F 
© + ifs? 1. 1 {4 1 4 3 y N * {; 18 4 178 9 3 19,4 3 * 1 : EET 3 
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A ſince it js neceſſaty that Were ould be A page 8 
tual intereburſe of buy ing and ſelling, and dealing upon 
credit; the honeſt dealer, were fraud is permitted or con- 
nised at, or hath no law to * 880 —_— eng 
ane enen mine 03330 K Tar 


. SAW it li ie FLATS! | Ss 
8 theſe auler, the following obſerre- 

tion will occur,” that a circumſtance ought never 

to be placed between two capital members of a 
period; for by ſuch ſituation it muſt always be 
doubtful, ſo far as we gather from the arrange- 
ment, to which of the tWo members it belongs: 
where it is interjected, as ĩt ought to be, between 
parts of the member to which it belongs, the 
ambiguity is removed, and the capital members 
are kept diſtinct, which is a great beauty in com- 
poſition. In general, to preſerve members diſ- 
tinct that ſignify things diſtinguiſhed in the 
thought, the beſt method is, to place ſirſt in the 
conſequent member, ſome wore that cannot 
connect with what precedas it. 


bo. a, , s 
„ 4 Py : a i 
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I by any one it ſhall be thought, that the ob- 
jections here are too ſcrupulous, and that the 
| dete of perſpicuity is eaſily ſupplied by accurate 
5 punctuation; 3 the anſwer i is, That punctuation 
may remove an ambiguity, but will never pro- | 
duce that peculiar beauty which is perceived 
when the ſenſe comes out clearly and diſtindly 
by means'of 'a happy arrangement. Such influ- 
ence has this beauty, that by a natural tranſition 5 
of perception, it is communicated to the very | 
ſound of the words, ſo as in appearance to im- 
prove the muſic of the period. But as this cu- 
rious ſubject comes in more properly afterward, 
it is ſufficient at preſent to appeal to experience, 
that a period ſo arranged as to bring out the ſenſe 
clear, ſeems always more muſical than where the 
ſenſe is left in any degree dbubtful.”  _ 

A rule deſervedly occupying the ſecond place, 
is, That words expreſſing things connected in the 
thought, ought to be placed as near together as 
pofſible. This rule is derived immediately from 
human nature, in which there is diſcovered a re- 
markable propenſity to place together things that 

are in any manner connected *: here things are 
arranged according to their Sun we have 
a ſenſe of order; otherwiſe we have a ſenſe of 


diſorder, as of things placed by chance: and we 
naturally place words in the ſame order i in which 


we would e's the We hey n The ne 
1 ® See o chap. 1. 


effec 


* 
; % 


| following examples. 


For the Eoglih are thus beitet and very often : 


; diſpoled, by. that gloomineſs and melancholy of temper 
which is fo frequent i in our nation, to many wild notions 
. nd to hah en are not ſo liabe. 


i ct ee Aden, N* 41g 


Hale the 28 or 5 Fg is, by a 5 long | 
circumſtance, violently ſeparated from the ſub- 


ject to which it refers: this makes a harſh ar- 
rangement; the leſs excuſable that the fault ĩs ea- 
ſily prevented by placing the circumſtance before 
the verb or aſſertion, ! the ee man- 
For the 1 are naturally fanciful, — 10. 
gloomiveſs and melancholy of temper which is ſo frequent 


in our nation, are MT e 


3 5 


; For as no- eee! ates; in the ordinary fate and vi- 
ciſlitude of things, knows to Wet us: big ne mays 
Have, time or other, ne. GG. 

| | Speflatary Ne 5 5. 


Better 1 thus : a 


* 


For as, in the Ge fate and viciſſitude of things, 


no mortal author knows to what uſe, ſome the or r other, | 


his works may be WD oc. 


: From 
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eſſect of a violent ſeparation of words or members 
thus intimately connected, gh Pear f from 15 
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| From, whence we may date likewiſe the ripalſhip of = 
houſe, of France, for we may reckon that of the Valois 
and that of Bourbon as one upon this ogcaſi jon, and * 


houſe of Auſtria, that continues at this day, and has. 0 


coſt 0 blopd and, ſo much treaſure, i in the courſe of 


10 5-5 13-5456 


it. 


n Lettert en fag, v val. "bt. 6. Engert. 
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1 eannot be impertinent or ridiculous tibreffre in ſuch 
a country, whatever it might be in the Abbot of St Real's, 
which was Savoy, I think; or in Peru, under the Incas, 
where Garcilaſſo de Ia Vega mays! it wit lawful for none 


but the bobiliry to ſtudy . for men of all degrees to in- 


ſtruct themſelves, in thoſe affairs wherein they may be 
actors, or Judges of . eee, . ig nn 


er hd dr, | 
1 Lotte ers on 22 al I, "be. 5. "Bolingbroke. 


1 . who was naturally given to women, för- 
which anecdote we have, if I miſtake not, the authority | 
of Polybius; as well as ſome verſes of Nevius preſerved by 
Aulus Gellius, had been educated” by Olympias at the 
court of Philip, it is improbable that he would hive. te- 


ſtored te beautiful Spaniard... 


hid. tt. 3. 


15 ; eget Ar Of 


ur any one rs a retviodty for were pseimewd of 
this kind, they will be found without number in 
the works of the ſame author. 


A pronoun, which ſaves the naming a perſon or li 
thing a ſecond time, ought to be placed as near „. 
as poſſible to the name of that perſon or W. Ya 

This is a branch of the foregoing rule; and with 
the reaſon there given, another concurs, viz, P. 
914 1 


* 5 „een A ** 4 
5 . 4 * * 5 82 * 
* I * o 
1 = 
" 7 Ks , * 


That if other ideas inter vene, it is difficult to re- 
cal the perſon or thing by reference q9i74 val vin 


L246 e 


me from foreign parts, they would fill a volume, and be 
a full defence againſt all that Mr Partridge, or his aecom- 
plices of the Portugal inquiſition, will be ever able to ob- 
jet; who, by the way, are the only enemies my ou 
tions partes met with at home or abroad. 


Ar ” 91 : (198 27 1 . U t * 4 PLETE? 7 755 Herne nn 1 it 
1 1. 
Botiar 9 * 5 


ga brat e agalnſt. af "_ can "7 ob 
jected by Mr Partridge, or his accomplices of the Fortu 
gal ee by the way, are, E Wet! 2 ith 


4 
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1 | There belog, a round million of creatures in buman fi- 
gare, through zhout this _ hf, whole ſubliſtence Gy 


10 fit 28 $1 
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There being, throughout this 55 a round 2 
lion of e, in neee Taue Weld A OR, | 
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Tom Is a 07 Fer Fa RAT 42 * vit 1 
to have made him a pleaſont companion, had it been . 
liſhed and reQified by good manners. 


1 11 2 Py 425 ane g 
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11 is the calfom of 7 , if t 5 be be any 


printed e or written paper ofa the. _—_ * l. Wy 2 
vou. 33 und 


Ge 
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1f Lhad leave to print the Latin letters tranſmitted to | 


IAN — — — —— — 
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apd day@afile earcbilly, 196 not üngming but ix may eos 
tain ſome ae (bb 9 820 911 1&5 

5 Spettator, Ns 85. 

© an 235115! Uns, I. ad. 0 On! a! bed IM 
The arrangement here leads to a Mreng ſenſe, as 
if the ground erg taken up, not the paper- 
nner, „ mpitiligpat | ab „ 503 io bug 
N nah it 2 33 Allr td & W 295 
11 is the es. * eee ib hey: ſes up- 
on the ground * 1 or written * to take it 

I c. 


The ane A 8. on * communi- 
cation. of emotions to related objects; ; 4 principle 
in human nature that heath an extenſiye operation: 
| * we find this operation, even where the ob- 


gare not other wie related then by juxtapo- 
0 Nei tion f che words that "preſs. them. Hence, 


to ele vate or depreſs an object, one method is, 
to join it in the expreſſion with another that is 
naturally high or low: witneſs the following 
Tpeech of Eumenes to the Roman ſenate, 


} Jy em tend id: 1. rg: 181441 9 3 
I £ 8923 ow 14 (33 JT, 9111 11190 


7 |: Caiain veniendi < my Romam fuiſſe, pater cupiditatem 
viſcndi deos homineſque, quorum beneficio in ea fartuna 
eſſet, ſupra quam ne optare quidem auderet, etiam ut co- 
ram moneret 1 obviam iret. 
F 7 1 A2. 3 1. 


851 
Snuzdar hoc 2 7d . 
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To 885 ng Kiihans with the gods in the IM e- 


7 
nunciatiqn, is an artful | troke of flattery, becauſe 


# 


* is 25 puts. them on. A. level. bY 2.9 Ser 
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ati objeck, this is done ſueceſzſully by "ranking it 
"Ep ORE chat is really Towns One EE, 
e F I ELIT. N ein . 
1 e ww hae hit entertainment in a tr * 

next winter; and doubt not but n pleaſe 1 more than 
the oY or. puppet. Moy. 


* r 


iy f Valli, N® 28, . 


fro fff 1 . 1% 21 "BY © 7 £1 4 b 
» #3 #3 we. 


Manifold have fo the 3 which 3 . 
time to time, for the chaſtiſement of a ſinful people, has 
inflicted upon whole nations. For when the degeneracy 
becomes common, tis but Juſt the puniſhment ſhould be 
| general. 'Ofr this Kind, in our own Unforranate - country, 
was that deſtructive peſtilence, whoſe mortality Was ſo fas 
tal as to ſweep away, if Sir William Petty may be bel ie · 
ved, five millions of Chriſtian ſouls, 0 women and 


Sy; ” IPL} 1 
| Guts revenge againf punning.. \ drbuthnot, 


goch 1 8 8 was that dreadful conflagrition enſuing in 
this famous metropolis of London, which confined; ac 
cording to the computation of Sir Samuel Moreland, 


166,600 K koufes, not to wettion . and fables. 


1 re. e 1. 


Bü t on hes u mut paſs into 4 law, 1 would 
gladly 2 both lawyers of all ages, ſubaltern and 
field officers, Vous heirs, Gig maſters, Pieltpockers, 


and player” ay ffs, e fe ee 
An inallibh chen: to pay erte ge . 
#4 3; $58 Þ 
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SY 


* Bogner let earths air, ſea, 10 chaos fall, 11770 


+ Mane monkey, lap e eh periſh all. 
4. Rage of the Lock, 
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Circumſtances in a period reſemble ſmall ſtones 
in a building, employed to fill up vacuities a- 

mong thoſe of a larger ſize. In the arrangement 

of a period, ſuch under- parts crowded' together 
make à poor figure; and never are graceful but 

hen interſperſed among the capital parts. I it- 

| luſtrate thus rule NE. the ee example. 


+ £3. 4 : ; #40 Gin. CASEY; 
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oa ken iſe Legal, nat there are, by danch neden, i fn 
this kingdom, above 10,000 parſons, whoſe” revenues, | 
added to thoſe of my Lords the biſhops, women ſuffice to 


maintain, Sc. 
\ Argument againſt aboli Wan Ch man. ae. 


4 . 0 4 . " 


Here two As vis; "by cee 
and in this kingdom, are crowded together unne- 
ceſſarily: they make a better appearance K 
ted in the following e 


Ie is evil orged, that in this 1 0 bers are, % 
computation, above 10,000 \ parſons, Oc. 


If there be room for a choice, the ſooner a cir- 
N cumſtance i is introduced, the better; \ becauſe: cir- 
cumſtances are proper for that coolneks. of mind, 
with which we begin a period as well as a volume: 
in the progreſs, the mind warms, and has a great- 
er reliſh for matters of importance. When a cir- 
cumſtance is placed at the beginning of the pe- 
riod, or near the beginning, 'the tranſition from 
it to the en: rr ich is agreeable it is like 
aſcending, 


t in 


Sec. MF Brabry or Eaviouace. k 69 


aſcending, or mounting Ry On the other 
hand, to place it late in the period has a bad ef- 
fet; for after being engaged in the principal 
ſubject, one is with reluctance brought down to 
give attention to a circumſtance. Hence evi- 
dently the Furane of the open tie. arrange. 
ment, 


| Whethiet tn any country a choice altogether unexcep- 
tionable has "_ _ ſeems doubtful, wh . 


| before this other, Dante 3 bed gf 


J 


Wbetber a 5 — A unexceptonble = in any 
n 3 nde, Oc. 


* 


For this n the . beriod is exception 


/, able i in youre of arrangement. 


I have 40 80 formerly, with a good deal of atten- 
tion, the ſubject upon which you command me” to com- 
municate _ thoughts to you. 


OE of the n f iure. lun 1. 


which with a ſlight aeration may W impro- 
ved thus: 


£ © 23% 


I have Weis with a 70 0 deal of attention, conſi- 
dered the ſubject, Ser WD 


; #47 
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Swift, ſpeaking of a virtuous 2 ae a 
cation: | . en e 


And although they may be, and too often are drawn, 
= by 


79 Braurv gf, LANGUAge., Ch. XVIII 

by the temptations pf youth, and the opportunities of a 
large fortune, into ſome irtegularities, when they come -fory 
ward into the great world; it is ever with rehuftance an 
compunttion of mind, Vece Heh vis to virtue ſtil 


— * ts 13. Nei 7641. 
ö bg: Jr 71. "ui © Th Lass. Ns. 
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And although, when they come forward into the ene 
world, Wey may . and too Sens %., 250 40 


N 


The bad effect of placing a n laſt on 
late in a period, will be «9109 ga. the Ne 


examples. 


Let us endeavour to eſtabliſh to 1 an intereſt i in 
him who holds the reins of er creation in * 


228. 353 ** 4 wa +5 # 4 


hand, - 8 
ao eme Dawbiinod ran 
Better thus. 45" 236 ts avoons ide $15 


Let us ene to efablith to hes on an nd I in 
bim, 8 in his hand, holds the reins of the Ts | 
creations '. ; * 1 2 84 15 4415 


$53 42#4 +33 
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" Wenll, who has caſt the whole (tem of Platonic pht- 
loſophy, ſo, far as it relates to the ſqul of man, into beau- 
tiful allegories, in the . xt h book of his Engid, gives us the 
puniſhment, Ot. 
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_ . Virgils/rhoy in the Inch bock of his: acid, ge 


i cb. 4 117 10 He. = PR.. * * er 3h, ' 2973 # wy oamc O 4 4 999 8 . 


Aud Phitip p che Foutth ee FA aff t lo lagi 
à peace, on Na repugnant to his Plath, to that of 
his people, to the intereſt of Bpaln, and to Tae em E.. 


| Re area por anten 1603 2000154 12 


1 Wes vol, 1. r, er 6. Babel. 
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1 at laſh, | in 1 the Pyrenean treaty, mu the F Founk 
was obliged to. conclude a peste, G. 


In urlning a period, it is of montant 5 
determine in what part of it a word makes the 
greateſt figure, whether at the beginning, du- 


ring the courſe, or at the cloſe. The breaking 
ſilence rouſes the attention, and prepares for a 


deep impreſſion at the beginning: the beginning, 
however, muſt yield to the cloſe; which being 
ſucceeded by a pauſe, affords time for a word to 
make its deepeſt impreſſion *. Hence the fol- 
lowing rule, That to give the utmoſt force to a 
period, it ought if pollibte to be clbfed with 
En word SH qe the Am figure. - : The 


* To give Wo” or Merkel toa e N 2 
| wag and end with x long liable. For a long ſyllable 


makes naturally the ſtrongeſt impreſſion; and of all the 


| Na- in a period, we are chiefly moved with the firſt 


and laft; 
Dee eee * Elecutian, ſeat. 39. 


3 opportunity 


* : 


* nb VII 


opportunity of a pauſ&ſhould> not be'thrown a= 
way upon acceſſories, but reſerved for the pritt- 
_cipal object, in order that it may make a full im- 
preſſi on: Which! is an Ac ddirional . reaſon againſt 
cloſing a period with a circumſtance. There are 
however periods that admit not this: ſtructure; 
and in that caſe, the capital word ought, if poſ- 
ſible, to be placed in the front, which next to 
the cloſe is the moſt advantageous for making an 
impreſſion. Hence, in directing our diſcourſe to 
a man of figure, we ought to begin \ with his name $ 
and one will be ſenſible of a degradation, when 
this rule is neglected, as it frequently is for the 
fake of verſe. I give the ds anker 


4 * 


14 
1 


Integer vitæ, ſeeleriſque purus, 2 3 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, neque aren, ua 
Nec venenatis you Py" © Re i 


OR er 


kran Caym. 4 I» ode 22, | 
| Je wy view aa Aa, et wa point ” autre erainte, | 
In theſe examples, 15 name Mo * "perſon 1 | 
dreſſed to, makes a mean figure, being like a cir- 
cumſtance ſlipt into a corner. That this criti- 


ciſm is well founded, we need no other proof 
than Addiſon's tranſlation of the Ja example: 


Q Abner! I fear my God, and I fear n none bot him. 
Guardian No 117. 


0 


b Ents. actions, 4 


AS” a Woe 


S6 H. BRAUTY or Lax 
ber, What intends thy hand; ſhe 2 a N 
* 


cont. 


Againſt thy only ſon? What fury, F 
Poſſeſſes thee to bend that mortal dart f el Hic 17 pa, 
1 ee F 


749 lt bs, #+, £46400 34 Fer rode ul. 42 bom. 


Every one muſt be ſenſible of a dignity i in the in- 
vocation at the beginning, which is not attained | 


by that 1 in the middle. 1 mean not however to 


cenſure this paſſage: on the contrary, it ap- 


pears beautiful, by diſtinguiſhing the reſpect 
that is due to a father from far: which i is due to 
a ſon, . 8 


$4 'F..24 
25+" 


my l 4 1 
1 4 


The ſabſtace of what i is faid in this Mfg the 
foregoing ſection, upon the method of arranging 


words in a period, ſo as to make the deepeſt im- 
preſſion with reſpect to ſound as well as ſignifica- 
tion, is comprehended i in the following obſerva- 


tion. That order of words in a period will al- 


ways be the moſt agreeable, where, without ob- 


ſcuring the ſenſe, the moſt important images, 
the moſt ſonorous words, and the longeſt mem- 
bers, bring up the rear. 


Hitherto of arrangltig” fin 1. words, fingle 

members, and ſingle circumſtances. But the e- 
numeration of many particulars i in the ſame pe · 
riod is often neceſſary; and the queſtion is, In 


what order they ſhould be placed. It does not 


ſeem eaſy, at firſt view, to bring a ſubject appa- 


rently fo looſe under * general rule: : but luc- 
kily, 
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kily, reflecting upon What is ſuid in t 


ter about order, we ſind rules Jaididowt 0 3 


hand, which leave us no talk but that of apply- 
ing them to the preſent queſtion. And, firſt, 
with reſpect to the enumerating a number of par- 


ticulars of equal rank, it is laid down in the 


place quoted, that as there is no cauſe for pre- 
ferring any one before the reſt, it is indifferent 


| ro the mind in what order they be viewed. And 
it is only neceſſary to be added here, that for 


the ſame reaſon, it is indifferent in What order 
they be named. 2dly, If a number of objects of 


the fame kind, differing only in ſize; are to be 
ranged along a ftraight line, the molt agreeable 


order to the eye is that. of an increaſing 4 ſeries: 
in ſurveying a number. of ſuch objects, begin- 


ning at the leaſt, and proceeding to greater and 
greater, the mind ſwells gradually with the ſuc- 


ceſſive objects, and in its progreſs has a very 


ſenſible pleaſure. Preciſely for the fame reaſon, 
the words expreſlive of ſuch objects ought 1 to be 
placed in the ſame order. The beauty of this fi- 
gure, which may be termed a climax in ſenſe, 

has eſcaped Lord Bolingbroke in the firſt mem- 


ber of the ſgllowing perind ORE bs 


"Tt but one great, brave,” Alster active man a- 
2757 and he will be received, TOR and almoſt ado- 
red. | 
The following . has fengbly 4 54400 
eſſeck: „ * 2 wo wahg ment al 1 


Let 


SS —_ 6 "280 8 OP; 
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eus gg men of braten l ul. l 5 
ful: on the one hand, a number of perſons pre- 
ſented to the eye in form of an increafing ſeries, 


18 5 undo ibtedly the moſt agreeable order: on the 


other. hang, f in every liſt of names, we ſet the 
perſon of the greateſt dignity at the top, and 
defcend gradually through his inferjors, = There 
the purpoſe is to honour the perſons Led ac- 
cording to their rank, the latter order ought to 
be followed ; but every one who regards him- 
ſelf Mit or his reader, will cliuſe the former 


order. diy, As the ſenſe of order directs the 
eye to gde ſcend from the principal to its greateſt 


acceſſory, and from the whole to. its greateſt 


part, and in the ſame order through all the parts 


aud acceſſories till wearrive at the minutelt ; the 
fame order aught to be followed i in the enume- | 

ration of ſuch particulars, 1 ſhall give one fa- 
miliar example. Talking of the parts of a co- 
lumn, viz. the baſe, the ſhaft, the capital, theſe 
are capable of ſix different arrangements, and the 


queſtion, is, Which is the beſt ? When we have 


in view. the erection of a column, we are natu- 


rally led to expreſs the parts in the order above 
| mentioned; which at the ſame time is agreeable by 


mounting e But conſidering the column 
as it ſtands, without reference to its erection, the. 
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fenſe of order, as obſerved” above, requires the 
chief part to be named firſt : for that reaſon we 
begin with the ſhaft ;- and the baſe comes vert in 
order, that we may aſcend from it to the capi- 

tal. Laſtly, In tracing the particulars of any 


natural operation, order requires that we follow 
the courſe of nature: hiſtorical facts are related 


in the order of time : we. begin at the founder 
of : a family, and proceed from him to his deſcend- 
ents: but in deſcribing a a lofty oak, we begin 
with the trunk, and aſcend to, the branches. act 

When force and livelineſs of expreſſion are de- 
manded, the rule is, to ſuſpend the thought 2 
long as poſſible, and to bring it out full and en- 
tire at the cloſe :. which cannot, be done but by 
inverting the natural arrangement. | By introdu · 
cing a word or member before its time, our cu- 
rioſity is raiſed about what i is to follow; and i It is 
agreeable to; have our curioſity gratified at the 
cloſe of the period : ſuch arrangement produceth 
on the mind an effect ſimilar to a ſtroke exerted 
upon the body by the whole collected force of the 


agent. On the other hand, where, a period i is ſo 


conſtructed as to, admit more than one complete 
cloſe in the ſenſe, the curioſity of, the reader is 


exhauſted at the firſt cloſe, and what follows ap- 5 


pears languid or ſuperfluous: his diſappoint- 
ment contributes alſo to that appearance, when 
he finds, contrary to expectation, that the pe- 
riod is not yet finiſned. Cicero, and after him 


Quintilian, recommend the verb to the laſt place. 
This 


e 
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ment: 
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This method evidently tends to ſuſpend: the ſenſe 
till the cloſe of the period; for without the verb 
the ſenſe cannot be complete : and when the 
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verb happens to be the capital word, which is | 
frequently the caſe, it ought ar any rate to be 


put laſt, according to another rule, above laid | 


down. 1 proceed as uſual to illuſtrate this rule 


by examples. The ie period is | Maggs in 
its natural order. 
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Were inſtruction an eſſential vs Bin ow in epic por 
try, I doubt whether a ſingle inſtance could be . of 


this eee n 


7 


The period thus arranged admits. a pon 9113 up- 
on the word campoſition; after which it goes on 
languidly, and cloſes without force. This ble- 


miſh will be avoided by the lowing: arFange- 
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Were inſtruction an eſlential-circumltanc io epie- -poe- 


try, I doubt whether, in any language, a ſingle inſtance 


could be be given o of this e . e, 0 


Some of Kea ident Uivines have as 90 -of 


this Platomie notion, is far as It regards the ſubſiſtence of 


our e _y _—_ with re beauty and ſtrength of 


reaſon. ws” eren No 90. 
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diet eee den made uſe of this Platonic 
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| ". Men of the. beſt elle bare. been W or mate or 
leſs, with theſe. groundleſs horrors and \prelages of fu- 
wority, upon furveying | the molt . works of na- 
tore. e Peet We 565. 
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She ſaon informed} him of the- place he was in, which, 
notwithſtanding all irs horrors, appeared to him more 
feet than the bower of qo are in the company of Bis 
mn I coils; 55th denke eee abe 
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ore llable to be abuſed, than hof 
laſt mentioned; witneſs many Latin writers; a- 
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mong the moderns eſperially, whoſe Ale; by We 
verſioni too violent, is rendered harſtv'and ob- 


ſcure. Suſpenſion of the thouglit till the cloſe 
of the period, ought never to be preferred be- : 
fore perſpicuity. Neither ought ſuch ſuſpenſion 
to be attempted i in a kong period; becauſe i in that 
caſe the mind'is bewildered among a profuſion of 
words: 4 traveller, while he is puzzled abqut the 


= road, relickes not the en Act 026: 


Al the rich preſents which Aſtyages had given him at 


parting, keeping. only ſome Median harſes, in order to 
propagate the breed of them. in Feria, be diſtributed 4 


mong his friends whom be left at the court of Ecbatana. 


Travels of Cyrus, book r. 
| — 18 rules concern the arrange 


of a ſingle period: I add one rule more concern- 


ing the diftribution of x diſcourſe into different 
periods. Ahort period is lively and fainiliar: a 
Tong period, requiring more attention,” makes 
an impreſſion grave and ſolemn . In general, a 
writer ought to ſtudy a mixture of long and ſhore 
periods, Which prevent an irkſome uniformity, 
and entertain the mind” with variety f inipreF- 


gre In particular,” 10hg erivils ought. to be 


« 


hin Wt Ye SU "QI 22 S197 
21 nete Phalereus (af Hhendes, bock. 2144)! ob- 
Lerves, chat long members in a period make an icipreſfion 


of gravity and. q. importange, r 8 ſame en is 
| apphcable to Periods. 


| avoided 


the familiar kind, ought never ta be introd | 
with a long period a for that reaſon, ; the com- 
mencement of a letter eee e 
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"Madam, The burry and impertinence of , receiving and 


; paying viſits © on account of 3 your, e being now o- 


ver, yo are beginning to enter into a courſe. of life, 
where you will want much: advice to e you from 'fall- 
ing into many errors, ee follies, to which 
your ſex | is « er... 
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Before we d F it 8 
to take a review of the rules hid down in this 
and the pr g ſectior 


rs f a period is juſtly termed na 


and mer 


Which correſponds to the natural order of the i= 
deas that compoſe: the thought. The: tendency 


of many of the re rules ts to ſubſtitute 
beauty either of ſound. or ng for which 
there is no place in the —— x mu But ſel- 
dom it happens, that in the ſame period tliere is 
place for a plurality of theſe rules: if one beau- 
* can be retajned, another muſt be N 


ed; 


— and — — eat 


in order to make ſome 
general obſervations . That order of the Words 
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1 „ rule: wy the natural or- fi 
der be not: relimed, a few trials w ill idiſcover that 


artificial orden which has therbeſt effect; and this 


5 exerciſe, ſupported by a good taſte, will in time . 
male the choite-eafy. All that can be fad in 
1 n N making aichoice; ſound ought _ 


1 ; 12 tion. n 517 Beige rg Hs Her” % 
|. The-tranſpoling words / and members out of 
he natural order, ſo remarkable in the learned : 
languages, has been the ſubject uf much ſpecula- 
tion: It is agreed on all hands, that ſuch tranſ- 
poſition. or-inverſion beſtows upon a period a ve- 
ry ſenſible degres of force and elevation; and yet 


Vriters ſeem to be at a loſs in What manner to 
account for that effect. Cerceau & aſcribes ſo 


much power to inverſion, as to make it the cha- 
racteriſtie f French verſe, and the ſingle circum- 
ance which in that language diſtinguiſhes verſe 
from. proſe; and yet he pretends not to ſay, that 


it hath an other power but to raiſe ſurpriſe; he 


muſt mean curioſity, which is done by ſuſpend- 

ing che thought during the period, and bringing 
it out entire at the claſe. This indeed is one 
power of inverſion; but neither its ſole power, 
nor even that Which is the moſt remarkable, as 
is made evident above. But waving cenſure, 


eee amine, | 
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matter; ey began with Wa that if a 
Formity between words and their meaning be a- 
greeable, it muſt of courſe be agreeable to find 
the ſame order or arrangement in both. Hence 
the beauty of a plain or natural ſtyle, here the 
order of the words correſponds preciſely to the 
order of the ideas. Nor is this the ſingle beauty 
of a natural ſtyle: it is alſo agreeable by its ſim- 
plicity and perſpicuity. This obſervation throws 
light upon the ſubjed: for if a natural ſtyle be in 
itſelf agreeable, a tranſpoſed. ſtyle cannot be ſo; 
and therefore its agreeableneſs muſt ariſe 0 
contributing to ſome poſitive beauty that is ex- 
cluded in a natural ſtyle. To be confirmed in 

this opinion, we need but reflect upon ſome of 
the foregoing rules, which make it evident; that 
language, by means of inverſion, is f uſceptible 
of many beauties that are totally excluded: in a 
natural arrangement. From theſe premiſſes it 
clearly follows, that inverſion ought not to be 
indulged, unleſs in order to reach ſome beauty 
ſuperior to thoſe of a natural ſtyle. It may with 
great certainty be pronounced, that every inver- 
ſion which is not governed by this rule;! will ap- 
pear harſh and ftrained, and be diſreliſhed'by e- 
very one of taſte, Hence-the:beautyrof inverſion 
when happily conducted; the beauty, not of an 
end, but of means, as furniſhing opportunity 
for nuinheriefs ornaments that find no place in a 
natural ſtyle : hence the force, the elevation, the 

n. the cadence, of ſome 
hence 
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| Reſemblance besen the ſound of corthin 
words and their fignification, is à beauty 
that = eſcaped no critical writer, and yet is not 
| handled with accuracy by any of them. They 
have probably been of opinion, that a beauty ſo 
obvious to the feeling, requires no explanation. 
This is an error; and to avoid it, I ' ſhall give 
examples of the various reſemblances between 
ſound” and ſignification, accompanied with an 
endeavour 'to explain why ſuch reſemblanees are 
beautiful. Firſt of examples where the reſem- 
blance between the ſound and ſignification is the 
moſt entire, and een. where ww! reſemblance is 
b leſs and tf Wa el ice 1 
There being Frequently « a ag reſerablaces 
of one ſound to another, it will not be ſurpriſing 
to find an articulate ſound reſembling one that is 
not articulate: thus the ſound of 'a' ICY 
is imitated by't the” N Uk aſt hrs it: 


Arti OY! A; 
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Hil — The ſtring let ft pre 1 867 T0 
e ee py like ” wail ſywallow's crys: 
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Tbe found of fling trees in a wood: t-1 8 


a lads * ax, redoubling Gt 0 on . 
On all ſides round the foreſt hurls her oaks. 5 | 
Deep Ares nad Weir * , 
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Bot When loud furges lafr.the-ſbunding ofs 

de en Seer could ue the torrent; rot-. 

n it Pl" eee ee ee 
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"© No ee be at a loſs . the cauſe. of 

_ beauty: it is obviouſly that of imitation. 
That there is any other natural reſemblance of 
eb to ſignification, muſt not be taken far 
granted. There is evidently no reſemblance of 
ſound to motion, nor of ſound to ſentiment. In 
. this matter we are _—_ to be deceived;by artful 
pronunciation: the ſame paſſage may be pro- 
nounced in many different- tones, elevated or 
— ſweet or harſh, briſk or melancholy, fo 
as to accord with the thought or ſentiment: ſuch 
concord muſt be diſtingyiſhed from that concord 
between ſound and ſenſe, which is perceiyed in 
ſome expreſſions independent of . artful, pronun- 
ciation ; the latter is the poet's work; the for- 
Rod muſt be attributed to the reader, Another 
1 thing 
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thing, contributes ſtill more to the it : in 
language, ſound and ſenſe being N con- 
nected; the properties of the one are readily: 


communicated” to the other; for example,” the 
quality of grandeur;; of ſeetneſs, or of melan«: 


choly, thougli belonging to the thought ſolely, 


is transferred to the words; which by that means 
reſemble in appearance the thought that is ex- 


mend theſe obſer vations to the reader, conſider- 


ing how inaccurately the preſent ſubject is han- 
dled by critics: not one of them — 


from the artificial reſemblances bow deſcribed; 
witneſs Vida in particular, who in a very long 
3 paſſage has given very las ee but n 


are of the latter kind . tal ig heat 
That there may be a 1 of eee 


ſounds to ſome that are nq; articulate, is ſelfe- 
vident; and that in fact the en ä 
blances: ſucceſsfully employ'd ' by writers of 'ge- 
| nivs, is clear from the foregoing examples, and 
from many others that might be given. But we 
may ſafely pronounce, that this natural reſem-. 
blance can be carried no farther: the objects of 


the different ſenſes, differ ſo widely from each 


other, as to exclude any reſemblance; ſound in | 
| ae «neigtlies ene, or inarticulte : 
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preſſed hy them *. I have great reaſon to recom- 
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reſembles not in any degres taſte, ſmell, nor 
motion; and! as little can it reſemble any inter- 
nal —— feeling, or emotion. But muſt 
we then admit, that nothing but ſound can be i- 
mitated by ſound ? Taking imitation in its pro - 
per ſenſe, as importing a reſemblance between 
two objects, the propoſition muſt be admitted? 
and yet in many paſſages that are not deſcriptive: 
of ſound, every one muſt be ſenſible of a peculiar 
concord between the ſound of the words and 
their meaning. As there can be no doubt of the 
fact, what remains is to inquire into its cauſe. 
Reſembling cauſes may produce effects that 
have no reſemblauce; and cauſes that have no 
reſemblance may produce reſembling effects. K 
magnificent building, for example, reſembles 
not in any degree an heroic action; and yet the 
emotions they produce, are concordant, and bear 
a reſemblance to eaclyother, We are ſtill more 
ſenſible of this reſenblance in a ſong, when the 
muſic is properly adapted tothe ſentiment: there 
is no reſemblance between thought and ſound; 
but there is the ſtrongeſt reſemblance been | 
the emotion raiſed by muſic tender and pathetic, 
and that raiſed by the complaint of an unſucceſs- 
ful lover. When we apply this obſervation to 
the preſent ſubject, it will appear, that in ſome 
inſtances, the ſound even of a ſingle word makes 
an impreſſion reſembling that which is made by 
the thing it ſigniſies; witneſs the word running, 
com ou af two ſhort Ken ; and more re- 
| | markably 
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markably the words rapidity, impetuoſity, freci· 
pitation. Brutal manners produce in the ſpecta - 
tor an emotion not unlike hat is produced by 


a harſh and rough ſound; and hence the beauty 
of the figurative nden rugged manners. A- 


gain, the word little, being pronounced with a 
very ſmall aperture of the mouth, has a weak 
and faint ſound, which makes an impreſſion re- 
ſembling that made by a diminutive object. This 
reſemblance of effets is ſtill more remarkable 
where à number of words are connected together 
in a period: words pronounced in ſucceſſion 
make often a ſtrong impreſſion; and when this 
impreſſion happens to accord with that made by 
the ſenſe, we are ſenſible of a complex emotion, 


peculiarly pleaſunt; one © proceeding from the 


ſentiment, and one from the melody or ſound of 
the words. But the chief pleaſure proceeds from 
having theſe two concordant emotions combined 
in perfect harmony, and carried on in the mind 
to a, full cloſe * Except in the fingle caſe 
where ſound is . all the examples given 
by critics of ſenſe being imitated in ſound, re- 
ſolve into a reſemblance of eſſects: emotions rai- 
ſed by ſound and ſignification may have a reſem- 
blance; but ſound itſelf cannot have a reſem- 
blance to any thing but ſound. sd. | 
Proceeding howto deer, and bees 


155 nu thoſe caſes where the emotions dune —_ | 
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RE. Arongedt heſenblancs; dblurey"inl; That by 
1 a number of ſyllables in fucceſſion, an emotion 
is ſometimes raiſed; extremely ſimilar to that 
raiſed by ſucceſſive motion; which maybe evi- 
dent even to thoſe who are defective in taſte, 
from the following fact, that the term movement; 
in all languages is equally apply'd to both, In 
this manner, ſucceſſive motion, ſuch as walking, 
running, galloping, can be imitated by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of long or ſhort ſyllables, or by a due 
mixture. of both: for example, flow. motion 
may be' juſtly imitated in a verſe where long ſyl- 
lables prevail; RG moſs pur wh a flow. - 
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Thirdly, A line tempol: of monoſpllables 
makes an impreſſion, by the frequency of its 
phauſes, ſimilar to what is made by laborious in- 
terrupted motion: 
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| thiy, „ The | impreſſion 1 1 
ſounds in n reſembles that made by 
rough or tumultuous motion: on the other 
hand, the impreſſion of ſmooth ſounds reſembles 
that of 2 3 5 pi Net is an ex- 
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225 craggy rocks projecting to the main, | 
The roaring wind's tempeſtuous 1 18 
Within, the waves. in ſoſter murmurs glide, - - * 
dd ſhips ſeeare without their haullers ride. 1 
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The next example is of foreidle motion prolongs 25 
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ee 15'0 14215 Jed, Xii. 1004. 
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Not ſo when Swift Camilla wind hb gael, © 
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Fiz oer af unbndng corn nd ms log the wal 
| 8 rs "Pn ws 373. 
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a mountain : 


4 
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Still gath'ring Dork: it 8 . 8 
. Whirls, leaps, and thunders. dap mperuous _ abt; 
AE Wee by an en : Liad. . 197. | 


Sixthly, A ride conſiſting — of 55 91. 
lables, that is, of ſyllables pronounced flow, pro- 
duceth an emotion. reſembling faintly that which 
is produced by gravity and ſolemnity. Hence 
the beauty of the following verſe : 


on ſedato reſpond corde Latious, 


Seventh” 4 flow ſueceſſic on of ideas i is a ir- 
cumſtance that belongs equally to ſettled me- 
lancholy, and to a period compoſed of polyſyl- 
labies pronounced flow; and i by fimilari- 

| ty 
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dee | Citudes, 1 _ cell, 


oaks heavuly- penſive Contemplation dwells, oe 
| And err nne L\.. 2 | * 
ee a. ll fie na 


of Eighty,” A {Joo Gable made ſhort, or a 
ſhort fyllable made long, raifes, by the difficulty 
of pronouncing contrary to We A a feeling f 
in to that of hard labour: 


r 
enen PI move low. 


| 3 2015 » rt; 4. 125 Ke 5 e Crit. 370. 


Puch Harth or eie Gat pronounced 
with difficulty, excite a feeling reſembling that, 
which proceeds Toa, the Er of N to a 
dull writer : $54.59 5 


56% pot 2" . 
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I shall cloſe with 85 1 more, SES : 
all makes the fineſt figure. In the firſt ſection 
mention is made of a climax in ſound ; and in the 
ſecond of a climax in ſenſe; It belongs to the 
preſent ſubject to obſerve, that when theſe co- 
incide in the ſame paſſage, the concordance of 

RE | _- und 4 
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ſound and ſenſe is delightful: the reader i cons! 
| ſcious not only of pleaſure from the two climaxes! | 
ſeparately, but of an additional pleaſure from 

their concordance, and from finding the ſenſe o 

juſtly imitated by the ſound. In this reſpect, no 

periods are more perfect than thoſe borrowed | 
X gen Cicero in the firſt ſection. 

Ihe concord between fenſe and nad is. not 
ns agreeable in what may be termed an anticli- 
max, where the progreſs is from great to little; 

for this has the effect to make diminutive objects 

appear ſtill more diminutive. Horace Dm a 


eee et Sc dsa T A 
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Parturiunt — maſt ridiculus mus. 


The arrangement here is ſingularly ne the 
firſt place is occupied by the verb, which is the, 
capital word by its ſenſe as well as ſound : the, 
cloſe is reſerved for the word that is the meaneſt 
in ſenſe as well as in ſound: and it muſt not be 
overlooked, that the reſembling ſounds of the 
two laſt Munters, er a Todicrous? air to the 
whole: e K 5 a 0 W 

Reviewing the foregoing 5 it appears 
to me, contrary to expectation, that in paſſing | 
from the ſtrongeſt reſemblances to thoſe that are 
fainter, every ſtep affords additional pleaſure. 
. Renewing the experiment again and again, I feel 
no wavering, but the greateſt pleaſure conſtantly: 

fra * fainteſt reſemblances. And yet how can 
this 


| bes eee dhe ieee 


not the ſtrongeſt reſemblance afford the greateſt 
| SH From this vexing dilemma I am hap- 
pily relieved; by reſlecting on a doctrine eſtabliſh- 


ed in the chapter of reſemblance and contraſt, 
that the pleaſure of reſemblance is the greateſt, 

Where it is leaſt expected, and where the objects 
compared are in their capital circuniſtances wide- 


y different Nor will this appear ſurpriſing, 


Ven we deſcend to familiar examples it rai- 
1 no o degree of wonder to find the moſt perfect 
reſemblance between two eggs of the ſame bird: 

it is more rare to ſind ſuch reſemblance between 
two human faces; and upon that account ſuch an 
appearance raiſes ſome degree of wonder: but 
this emotion riſes to a ſtill greater height, when 
ue find in a pebble, an agate, or other natural 

production, any reſemblance to a tree or to any 
organiſed body. We cannot heſitate a moment, 
in applying theſe obſervations to the preſent ſub· 


WW 


ect: what occaſion of wonder can it be to find 
one ſound reſembling another, where both are 


.of the ſame kind ? it is not ſo common to find a 


reſemblance bet een an articulate ſound and one 
not articulate; which accordingly affords ſome 


Aight pleaſure ; but the pleſure ſwells greatly, 
when we employ ſound, to:imirate, things it re- 
ſembles not otherwiſe that] the effects produ- 


f ed in the mind. & oy % ate 
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1 have had . to. | Gerte; that to com- 


| pier the reſemblance. between ſound a and ſenſe, 
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to make the ſound cot 

the ſubject: but the mind in an elevated ſtate, is 

diſpoſed to action; therefore in order to a reſt, 
it muſt be brought down to ths hr. cron Hence 


> — — | 


Aredef —— —— 


er e ſection mall be oonclu- 


del. FFC 20 Taxttdy "oth 12. ba 


— to e a juſt idea of f 


, it t muſt be diſtinguiſhed from ſinging: the latter 


is carried on by notes, requiring each of them a 


different aperture of the windpipe: the notes 


properly belonging to the former, are expreſſed 
dy different apertures of the mouth, without va- 


rying the aper ture of the wind pipe. This [ s how- 
ever doth not hinder pronunciation to borrow 
from ſinging,” as one ſometimes is naturally led 


| ie in expreſſing a vehement paſſionn: 
In reading, as in ſinging, there is a key-nots: 


ove this note the voice'is frequetitly elevated, 
z0nd to the elevation of 


the Term enen ein 
The only general 0 thit can ben es for | 


Airefting the pronunciation, is, To ſound the 
words in ſuch a manner as to imitate the things 


they ſignify. In pronouncing words fignifying 


what is elevated, the voice ought to be raiſed a- 


bove its ordinary tone; and words ſignifying de- 
jection of mind, ought to be pronounced in a 


low note: to imitate a'ſtern and impetuous paſ- 
fon, the words — to — . rough | 
and 


* * 
1 
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and Lond. a ſweet aud lindly paſſiong on the 
contraty, ought to be imicated by a: ſoſt and me- 
lodious tone of voice : in Dryden's ode of Alex - 
 hderts feaſt, che linen Faln, fain; fain, fal, 
Tepteſents/a gradual nking. of the mind, and 
therefore: is pronounced with a falling voice by 
every one af taſte; without inſtruction. In gene- 
ral, words that make the greateſt figure. ought 
to be marked with a peruliar emphaſis. Ano- 
ther circumltance contributes ta the reſemblance 
between ſenſe and ſound, Which is low. or quick 

pronunciation: for though the length or ſhort- 
neſs of the ſyllables With relation to each other, 
be in proſe aſcertained. in ſome meaſure,” and in 


| verſe always! yet Xakitig@ whole line or period 


together, it may be flow-or faſt, 
'A period accordingly ought to be pronounced 
Now, when it expreſſes what is ſolemn or deli- 
berate; and ought to be pronounced: quick, : 
When it expreſſes. ek bridle, Dll: or rent | 
8 131318 G3 711649) : 
The art of pebsbancieg with Nabe and 
bes being calculated to make the ſound an e- 
cho to the ſenſe, ſcarce admits of any other ge- 
neral rule than that above mentioned. It may. 
indeed be branched out into many particular | 
rules and obſervations': but theſe belong not 
properly to the preſent undertaking, becauſe no 
language furniſheth words to ſignify the different 
degrees of high and low, loud and ſoft, faſt and 


flow. Before theſe differences e can be teas: 


ſubject 
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Aae ee r ck d notes mum h in- 5 
vented reſembling thoſe employ d in muſic: we 
have reaſon to believe, that in Greece every tra- 
gedy was accompanied witli ſuch notes, in order 
to aſcertain tlie pronunciation; but the moderns 
Hitherto have not thought uf this refinement,” W 
dero indeed *, without the help of notes, pre- 
[tends to give rules far aſcertaining the various 
| tones of voice that are proper in expreſſing the 


tht e n he bath/exhauſtedithe-whole 
 powerrof language. At the ſame time, every 
perſon of diſcernment ill perceive, chat theſe 
rules ayail little in point of inſtruction: the very 
words he employs, are not intelligible, except 
to thoſe who beforehand, gre acquainged: Rd 
ade . 135 10 Tis MEHALOS 0 Fin 

«il {. To,yary,the ſcene; 2 little, 1 propoſe to close 
with a light compariſon between, ſinging and 
- pronouncing., In this compariſon, the five fol- 
lowing circumſtances relative to articulate ſound, 
muſt be kept in view. iſt, A ſound or ſyllable 
is harſh or ſmooth. 2d, It is long or ſnort. 3d, 
1 is pronounced high or..low. - Ath, It is pro- 
0 ed loud or ſoft. And, laſtly, A number 
ol words in ſueceſſian, conſtituting a period or 
member af a period, are pronounced. low, or 
2 Of theſe ſive the firſt depending on the 


enen letters, and ie e Ae e 


r ＋ 6 þ p 3 3 
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1 tained 


ſinging. | 


tained by cuſtom, admit not any variety i in pro- 

nouncing. The three laſt are arbitrary, depend- 
ing on the will of the perſon who pronounces  * 
and it is chiefly in the artful management of theſe 
that juſt pronunciation conſiſts. With reſpect to 
the firſt circumſtance; muſic has evidently the 
advantage; for all its notes are agreeable to the 
ear; Which is not always the caſe of articulate 


ſound. With reſpect to the ſecond, long and 


mort {yllables variouſly combined, , produce a great f 


variety of feet; yet far Jarerior to the variety 
that is found in the multiplied combinations of 
muſical notes. With reſpect to high and low 
notes, pronunciation is ſtill more inferior to 
ſinging; for it is obſerved by Dionyſius of Hali- 


rnaſſus , that in pronouncing, i. e. without 


altering the aperture of the windpipe, the voice 


is confined within three notes and a half: ſinging 


has a much greater compaſs. With reſpect to 


the two laſt e e PIN 


In chis 4 Tate nee Wüne the | 


beauties of language but what ariſe from words 
taken in their proper ſenſe. Beauties that de- 


pend on the metaphorical and figurative power of 
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Aeon muſic of ins 13 har dlec = eve- 
1 Ty grammarian, merits more attention 
than it has been honoured with. It i is a ſubject 
intimately. connected with human nature; and 
to explain it thoroughly, ſeveral nice and deli- 
cate feelings muſt be employ d. But before en- 
"tering. upon it, we muſt ſee what verſe i is, or, 
in other words, by what mark it is diſtinguiſhed 
from proſe; a point not ſo eaſy as may at firſt be 
apprehended. It is true that the conſtruction of 
verſe is governed by preciſe rules; whereas proſe 
is more looſe, and ſcarce ſubjected to any rules. 
But are the many who know nothing of rules, 
left without means to make the distinction 
and even with reſpect to the learned, muſt they 
apply the rule before they can with certainty pro- 
nounce whether the compoſition be proſe or 
verſe? This will hardly be maintained; and 
therefore, inſtead of rules, the ear muſt be ap- 
pealed to as the proper judge. But what gain 
we by being thus referred to another ſtandard ; | 
for it ſtill recurs, By what mark does the ear 


diſtinguiſh verſe from proſe ? The proper and 


ſatisfactory 
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| ſatisfactory anbiver i is, That theſe make different 

i W impreſſions upon every one who hath an ear. 

1 This ad vances us one ſtep in our inquiry. 5 
Taking it then for granted, that 1 and | 

: proſe make upon the ear different; impreſſions; = 

? nothing remains but to explain this diſſerence, 

5 and to aſſign its cauſe. To this end, I call to 

5 my aid an obſervation made above upon the ſound 

* of words, that they are more agreeable. to the 

n ear when, compoſed of long. and ſhort ſyllables, 

ct than when all the ſyllables are of the ſame ſort : 

ad a continued ſound in the ſame tone, makes not 

li- a muſical impreſſion: the ſame note ſueceſſively 

n- 

, 

ed 

be 

of 


renewed by intervals, is more agreeable ; but 

ſtill makes not a muſical impreſſion. To pro- 

duce that impreſſion, variety is neceſſary as well 

as number: the ſucceſſive ſounds or ſyllables, 
2 muſt be ſome of them long, ſome of them ſhort; 
fe and if alſo. high and low, the muſic is the more 
18 perfect. The muſical impreſſion made by a pe- 
* | riod conſiſting of long and ſhort ſyllables arran- 
n? ged in a certain order, is what the Greeks cal! 
e rhythmus, the Latins numerus, and we melody or 
0 meaſure. Cicero juſtly obſerves, that in one con- 
ar tinued ſound there is no melody: Numerus in 
nd ce continuatione nullus eſt.” But i in what follows 
P- he is wide of the trath, if by mumerus he mean 
tl melody or. muſical meaſure ; : Diſtinio, et æ- 
d; e qualium et ſæ pe variorum intervallorum per- 
car ce caſio,” numerum conficit; quem in cadenti- 
nd 66; bus Tun, quod intervallis diſtinguuntur, 
ory G 2 05 notare 
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„ notare poſſumus.“ Falling drops, whether 
with equal or unequal intervals, are certainly not 
muſic: we are not ſenſible of a muſical expreſ- 
ſion bur in a ſucceſſion of long and ſhort notes. 
And this alſo was probably the opinion of tlie 
author cited, though his ee yo a 2 
unguarded “Ek. | 
It will probably occur, „ that ons. "Y it 5 | 

pend on long and ſhort ſyllables combined in a 
ſentence, may be found in proſe as well as in 
verſe; conſidering eſpecially, that in both, par- 
| ticular words are accented or pronounced in a 
higher tone than the reſt ; and therefore that 
. verle cannot be difiogaihed from proſe by me- 
| Jody merely. The obſervation is juſt; and it 
follows, that the diſtinction between them, ſince 
it depends not ſingly on melody, mult ariſe from 
the difference of the melody: which is preciſely 
the caſe ; though that, difference cannot with any 
accuracy be explained in words; all that can be 
_ Maid is, that verſe is more muſics than proſe, and 
its melody more . The W 5 


From this . however, we Aiſcover the: etymo- 
logy of the Latin term for muſical expreſſion. Every one 
being ſenſible that there is no muſic in a continued 
ſound; the firſt inquiries were probably carried no far» | 
ther than to diſcover, that to produce a muſical expreflion 
a number of ſounds is neceſſary ; and muſical expreſſion 
obtained the name of aumerut, before it was clearly af- 
| certained, that variety: is neceſſary as well as number. | 


{ 


; tween 


Sect. IV. BxAurr or Laxouace.” "le 
tween verſe. and proſe, reſembles the difference 4 


in muſic properly ſo called between the ſong and 


the recitative: and the reſemblance is not the 


leſs complete, that theſe differences, like the 


ſhades of colours, approximate ſometimes ſo 
nearly as ſcarce to be diſcernible: the melody of 
a recitative approaches ſometimes to that of a 


ſong; which, on the other hand, degenerates 


ſometimes toward a plain recitative. Nothing 


is more diſtinguiſhable from proſe, than the 


bulk of Virgil's Hexameters: many of thoſe com- 
poſed by Horace, are very little removed from 
proſe: Sapphic verſe has a very ſenſible melody: 
that, on the other 1 12 an mn is ex- 
wemely faint *. 87 0 

This more perfect tidy 50 articulate 1 
is what diſtinguiſheth verſe-from proſe. Verſe is 
ſubjected to certain inflexible laws; the number 
and variety of the component ſyllables being af- 
certained, and in ſome meaſure the order of ſuc- 
ceſſion. Such reſtraint makes it a matter of dif- 
ficulty to compoſe in verſe; a difficulty that is 
not to he ſurmounted but by a peculiar genius. 
Uſeful leſſons convey'd to us in verſe, are a- 
greeable by the union of muſic with inſtruction : 


but are we for that reaſon to reject knowledge 


1 i * þ properly fo e is is analyſed into melody 
and harmony. A ſucceſſion of ſounds ſo as to be agree - 


able to the ear, conſtitutes melody: harmony ariſes from 


coexiſting ſounds. Verſe therefore can 50 Jae melo: 
Ay. and not harmony. TRANS 4625) | 
10 | 8 3 "ol | 
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offered in a plainer dreſs? That v out“: be ri- 
dieulous; for knowledge is of intrinſic merit, 


independent of the means of acquiſition; arid | 


there are many, not leſs capable than willing to 
inſtruct us, who have no genius for verſe. Hence 


the uſe of proſe ; which, ſor the reaſon now gi- 


ven, is not confined to preciſe rules. There be- 
longs to it, a certain melody of an inferior kind, 
which, being extremely ornamental, ought to 


be the aim of every writer; but for ſucceeding 


in it, practice is neceſſary; more than genius. 


Nor do we rigidly inſiſt for melodious proſe 


provided the work convey inſtruction, its chief 


end, we are the leſs ſolicitous about its dreſs. 


Having aſcertained the nature and limits of our 
ſubject, I proceed to the laws by which it is re- 
gulated. Theſe would be endleſs, were verſe of 


all different kinds to be taken under conſideratjor. 


Tpropoſe therefore to confine' the inquiry, to 
Latin or Greek Hexameter, and to French and 
Engliſh Heroic verſe; which perhaps may. carry 
me farther than the reader will chuſe to follo . 
The obſervations I ſhall have oebaffon to make, 
will at any rate be ſufficient for à fpecimen; and 
theſe, with proper variations, may eaſily be tranſ- 


ferred to the compoſition of other ſorts of verſe. 


Before I enter upon particulars, it muſt, be 

premiſed in general, that to verſe of every kind, 
five things are of importance. iſt, The num- 
ber of ſyllables that compoſe a verſe. 2d, The 
different lengths of ſyllables, i. #: he difference 
18410 8 2 | of 
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of time —— pronouneing. 3d, The fange 
ment of thefe ſyllablés Is in words: 4th, 
The pauſes of ſtops in pronouncing. Fth, Pro- 
nouneing tables in a high or a low tone. The 
three "firſt" mentioned are obviouſly effentiat to 
— 4 if any of them be wanting, there cannot 
be that higher degree of melody which diſtin- 
guiſheth verſe from proſe. To give a juſt no- 
tion of the fourth, it muſt be obſerved, that 
pauſes are neteſſary for three different pl peer 3 
one, to" ſeparate periods, and members of the 
Ame period, according to the ſenſe: andther, 
to improve the melody of verſe: and the laſt, 
ta afford opportunity for drawing breath in 
reading. A pauſe of the firſt kind is variable, 
being long or ſhort, frequent or leſs frequent, 
as the ſenſe requires. A pauſe of thei: ſecond: 
kind, being determined by the melody, is in no 
degree arbitrary. The laſt fort is in a meaſure 
arbitrary, depending on the reader's command 
of breath. But ab one cannot read with grace, 
unleſs,” for drawing breath, opportunity be taken 
of a pauſe in the ſenſe or in the melody, this 
pauſe ought" never to be diſtinguiſned from the 
others; and for that reaſon may be laid aſide. 
With relpect then to the pauſes of ſenſe and of 
melody; it may be affirmed without (heſitation, 
that their coĩneidence in verſe is a capital beauty: 
but às it cannot be expected, in a long work e- 
fpecially, xhat every line ſhould be ſo perfect; 
we ſhall afterward have occaſion to ſee, that the 
G 4 N 
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pauſe neceſſary for the ſenſe muſt often, in ſome. 
degree, be ſacrificed 1 to the verſe-paule,, * the 


latter ſometimes to the former. 3 413 ulT 


„The pronouncing ſyllables . in a, high. or low. 


tone, contributes alſo to melody. In reading,, 


whether verſe or proſe, a certain tone + [is 2 


med, which. may be called the key-nate 3 and in | 


that tone the bulk of the words are .ſa1 . 
Sometimes to humour the ſenſe, and ſometimes. 


the melody, a particular, ſyllable is ſounded. in a, 


higher. tone; and this is termed accenting a . 
lable, or gracing it with an accent. Oppoſed to 
the accent, is the cadence, which I. have not 
mentioned as one of the requilites of, verſe, be-, 


cauſe i 1. is entirely regulated by the ſenſe, and | 


hath no. peculiar relation to verſe. The cadence; 
is a falling of the voice below the key-note'at the 
cloſe of;eyery period; and ſo little is it eſſential 
to verſe, that in correct reading che final ſyllable 


of every line is accented, that ſyllable only ex- 


cepted which cloſes the period, where the ſenſe, 
requires a cadence. The reader may be fatisfied. 
of this by experiments; and for that purpoſe I 
recommend. to him the Rape of the Lock, which, 


in point of verſification, is the moſt complete 


performance in the Engliſn language. Let him 
conſult in particular 4 period canto 2. beginning 
at line 37. and cloſed line 32. with the word 
gay, Which only of the whole final Hlables i is 


Rina Gs a er We Alſo exa- 


Iss DV 231 40 1 Hh 112 mine 


r EG ee er onde” EE 


yy wy ow yp nf 


mil ine another; periodinths.ghcans, which 
from line 4. to line 2. 3 
1 Though the five. requiſites 8 | ed, | 
enter the, ee of every 3 of verſe, 


tc esch ſpecies... Upon quantity, only, - 
obſervation, may be premiſed, be- 


—_—_ is applicable to every ſpecies af verle, | 


That ſyllables, with reſpect to the time taken i in 8 
pronouncing, are long or ſhort; two ſhort fyl- 
lables, with reſpect to time, being, preciſely er. 

qual to a long one. Theſe two lengths are ef- 
ſential to verſe of all xinds; and to no verſe, ſo 
far as Kg is a greater variety of time neceſ-, | 
ſary in pronouncing ſyllables. The voice indeed; 
is frequęntiy made to reſt longer than uſyal, up- 
on 2, word. that bears, an important fignification ;, 
but that is done to humour the ſenſe, and is not 
neceſlary for melody. A thing not more neceſ- 
ſary for melody occurs with reſpeR 1 to accenting, 


ſimilar to that now mentioned : A word fignify- - 


ing any thing humble, low, or dejected, is na- 
turally, in proſe as well as in verſe, l 


in a tone below the key note. 


We are b e een Gi mgring 


upon particulars; beginning with Latin of Greek 
Hexameter, which are the ſume. What 1 have 


to obſerve. upon that Tpecies' of verſe, will come 
under the four following heads, . | 
rangement, pauſe, and accent; for as to. quan 
rity,” what is obſerved above may ſuffice,” 
Hexameter 
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Hexameter lines, as to time; Ker uche ike: 


| length; being equivalent to the time kalen in 


is twelve long Fllables or tiventy-four 
ſhort.” An Hexameter line may conſiſt of W 
teen yllables: and when regular and not Spe 

He, „it never has fewer than thirteem; whenc 


11 fol %. that Where the yllables are many, = | 
leach maſt be ſhort”; "NIE few) the plurali- 


: ty muſt be long. 09 $5337 eee eue 3807 
This line is ſuſceptible of FRO Aue) n t 
the ſucceffion'of long and ſhort lldbles, tt ie 
however fubjecled to Jaws that confine its varies 
ty within certain Umits: and for aſtertaining 
_ theſe limits, grammarians have Invented à Tule 
by Dacty Wy and Sponde ridees, es, "Which they denomi- 
nate feet. One at Hitt MN is led to rhi Uk, that 
a0 ſeet are alſo intended to re gulate the Ae 
unclation: Which is fir from being dle 

Gp were one to pfohbunce decbrcküg to theſe 
feet, the melody of x Hexamerer line Would 
| be dettroyd, or at beſt be much inferior” to what 
It is when p roperly Pt Fonounced 5. "Theſe feet 
FOGITTOINOIC P . 2B 119% 9% eint, "muff 
Stor vo! 2d „d ann ! 

„ Aſter ſotne attention given to this ſabjeR; and weigh- 
pert every circumſtance, I have been/forc'd; 


zo reſt; upon. che foregoing, canclulion, That the Daayle 
and Spondee are no other chan artificial meaſures 1 mycnt-. 


ed for trying the a accuracy 7 of compaſiti tion. | "Repeated « ex- 


periments convinet me, that though tbe Neuſe Mould be 
neglected, an Hexameter kns read by DaQyles and Spon 
dees will al be melodious. And the compoſition of an 


Hexameter 


2 SITTEY way bo 


— FLY a ma. eds Ee IKE 


be. ar OS ns Ib. CN. 0. 


TR YT be, TY. 


nut be confized:to/thetrofole province S 
lating the arrangment, for they ſerve no other 
purpoſe. They are ithal ſb artificial' and com- 
plex, that I am temipted to ſubſtitute in their 
ſtead; other rules more ſimple and of more eafy 
e ee ple, the eee ist, 

171 N re Farr n 4 WW 5 "The 
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Base Vemooſtrated this to be ak Wien ne- 
ceſſty of an experiment; for, as will appear after wand, 
there muſt alway 'S, in this line, be a capital pauſe at the 
end of the ich long ſyNable, | reckoning, as above, two 


ſhort for one Jong ; and When wre "meaſure this line by 


Dactyles and Spondees, the pauſe now: mentioned divides 
always.2 Dagiglsor a Spandeg, Without even coming aft 8 
either of theſe feet. Hence it is evident, that if a line be 
pronounced, as it is ſcanned, by Dactyles and 8 ondees, 
the pauſe muſt urretly | be neglected; which © nſequently 
deſtroys the melody; becau this pauſe is eſſeutial to the 
melody of an Hexameter verſe. If, on the other hand, 
the melody be preſerved by making that pauſe; tlie 0 

nouncing by Dactyles of Spundees muſt be abandoned. 
Wbat has led g arians into the uſe of Dactyles and 
Spondees, ſeems not beyond the reach of conjecture. To 
produce melody, the Dactyle and the Spondee, "which 
cloſe every Hexameter line, mult be diſtifetly expreſſed in 
the pronuttetatlon. This diſcovery, joined with another, 
that the. * ding part of "the verſe could be meaſured 
by the ſa feet, ere led grammarians to adopt 
theſe ae meaſures, and perhaps raſhly to conclude, 
that the Pronunciation. i is directed by theſe feet as the 
compoſition i is: the Dacty le and the Spondee at the cloſe, 
ſerve indeed to regulate the pronunciation as well. as the 
compoſition ; j but 1 in che foregoing part of the line, they 
regulate the compoſition only, not. the pronunciation. 4 
* we ut have feet in verſe to regulate the pronuncia- 
| tion, 


tort, 2 ad; More. thet two thort.;ean never be 
found in any part af the line, nor fewer than 
two if any. And, 3d, Two long ſyllables which 
have been preceded by two ſhort, cannot alſo be 
followed by two ſhort. Theſe few rules fulfil | 
all the conditions of a Hexameter line, with re- 
| lation to order or arrangement. To theſe again 
a ſingle rule may be fubſtituted, for Which 1 
have a ſtill greater reliſh,” as it regt ates 'mors 
affirmatively the conſtruction ofevery part. That 
I may put this rule into words with the great- 
er e 'I rake” a mine from dhe welve le 
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| top, ee en Reg melody, 5 "hel forr mall be de. 
termined by the pauſes... The whole. ſyllables interject- 
ed between, two pauſes ought to. be deemed, one muſical 
. foot; becauſe, to preſenye. the melody. they muſt all be 
pronounced together, without. any ſtop-. And, therefare, 
whatever number there are af pauſes in a Hexameter line, 
the parts into which it is divided by they Re, e 
juſt ſo many muſical feet, lens 

Connection ohliges me bere to Ran by obſerving, 
that the 2 doctrine is applicable to Engliſh, Heroic 
verſe. Con idering its compoſition merel is of 
kinds; one min of nen 3 . a 55 
chæus followed by four Iambi : but theſe Feet ptr no 5 
rule for pronouncing ; - the muſical feet being obviouſly 
thoſe parts of the line that are interjected between two 
| pauſes. To bring out the melody, theſe feet. muſt be 
| expreſſed in the pronunciation; or, which comes to the 
ſame, the. Pronunciation r mult be directed by the pauſes, 
without 8 to the Le or Trochæus. 
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more conſpicuous. Beſide this complete cloſe 


ing each of them one long ſyllable or two ſhort. 
A portion being thus defined, I proceed to the 
rule. The 4ſt, 3d, Ith, 7th, ↄth, 11th, and 
12th. portions, muſt each of them be one long 


ſyllable ʒ the roth muſt always he two ſhort Gb 
lables; the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8th, may indiffer- 
- ently be one long or two ſhort. Or to 


the thing till more curtiy, The ad, 4th, sth, and . 
8th portions may be one long ſyllable or two + 
ſhort; the 1oth muſt be two: ſhort ſyllables; all 


the wt muſt conſiſt each of one Jong ſyllable. 0 : 


This fulfils all the conditions of an” Hexameter 


line, and comprehends all the combinations of 
Dachyles: and nos that this ling ee 


Next ! in 2 comes the hora” At the ed 
of every Hexameter line, no ear but muſt be ſen - 
ſible of a complete cloſe or full pauſe; the cauſe 
of which follows. The two long ſyllables pres - 


ceded by two ſhort, which always cloſe an Hexa- 


meter line, are a fine preparation for a pauſe: 
the reaſon is, that long ſyllables, or ſyllables 
pronounced flow, reſembling a flow. and languid 
motion tending to reſt, naturally incline the 
mind to reſt, or, which is the ſame, to a"pauſe; 
and to this inclination the two preceding ſhort ' 
ſyllables contribute, which, by contraſt, make 
the ſlow pronunciation of the final ſyllables the 
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 llables that compoſe an Hexameter line to di- 
vide in imo twelve equal: parts or portion, be- 


ES, S we 
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or full pauſe at the end, others are alfo 
for the ſake of melody; of which I diſcover two 


clearly, and perhaps there may be more. The 


longeſt and moſt. remarkable, ſucceeds the 5th 


portion: the other, which, being ſnorter and 


more faint, may be called the Jemipauſe, fuc- 


ceeds the 8th portion. 80 ſtriking is the pauſe 
firſt mentioned, as to be diſtinguiſhed even by 


the rudeſt ear: the monkiſhrhymes are evident 
built upon it: in which, by an invariable rule, 
the final word always chimes with e im- 


mwedliately precedes. the un 


| De planftu cudo | metrum cum carmine pude 


Mingere cum bumbis | res ee | 


The e 45 time in 1 ry __ 3 ö 


Pauſe, occaſions another diſſerence not leſs re- 
markable ; that it is law ful to divide a word by 


| 1 never by a pauſe, the bad ef- 


fect of which is * felt in the ane ex- 


amples: 


Effuſus labor, — — incl FE Try : : D = 


Again : | 
Obſras id ahh dei a 3 
len, 117 5:4 


nt ay nas v we 


L IA. 


* 


e 


fave bad a. delrah B lot; of 0 Tf b 
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* 
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uk I moœrens nel — 
Again: 
 Ludere que * 2 lets e., 


Lines, however, where words are left entire, 
without being divided even by a „ 
by that means much the more ſweetly, 


| Nee ee es | cſubieſurtr ab . 


Again: 
er wy; cf 


| ame 


The reaſon of theſe obſervations will ks dic 


upon the lighteſt reflection. Between things ſo 
intimately connected in reading alond, as are 


ſenſe. and ſaund, every degree of diſcord- 18 un- 


pleaſant to the ear: and for that reaſon, it is a 


matter of importance, to make the muſical pau- 


ſes coincide as much as poſſible with thoſe of the 
5 ſenſe; 
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Again: 
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ſenſe; lich kk roqaiſitey' i more eſpecially, with 


: e to the pauſe, a deviation from the rule 


being leſs remarkable in a ſemipauſe. Confider- 
ing the matter as to melody ſolely, it is indiffer- 
ent whether the pauſes be at the end of words or 
in the middle; but when we carry the ſenſe a- 


long, it is diſagreeable to find a word ſplit into 


two by a pauſe, as if there were really two 
words: and though the diſagreeableneſs here be 
connected with the ſenſe only, it is by an eaſy 


tranſition of perceptions transferred to the ſound; 


by which means, we conceive a line to be harſh 
and grating to the ear, when in reality it is only 
ſo to the underſtandingg. 

To the rule that fixes the pauſe After che 5rh 


portion, there is one exception, and not more: 
if the ſyllable ſucceeding the 5th portion os * 


the pauſe is ſometimes poſtponed to it: 


a den, quo dar pri edge mace 


v andern Inde rigs 
Again: worre felt 

er PEO 105 4 R 
This contributes to e the melody; 121 


ee rer ca, . | 3 
| L Where 


re 


* 
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where the words ane ſmaggh and liquid, ant 
ungracakyl g; 4K eine exmmpless | 


Formoſim reſonare Is doces Amarylida „nne 


er, 


* . A aforeſaid wa the ſhort 
Hlable; happen alſo to divide a word, the me- 
lody by theſe circumſtances is totally annihila- 

ted: | witneſs thefollowing line of warns which 
3s plain proſe: e 


Rome: men erke inpge] Hannibal Sol eh 


| Hith6/to: the arrangement of the long 3 an 
Fllables of an Hexameter line and its different 
pauſes, have been conſidered with reſpect to me- 


lody: but to bave a Juſt notion of Hexameter 


verſe, theſe particulars. mult alſo, be conſidered 


with reſpect to ſenſe, There is not perhaps in 
any other ſort of verſe, ſuch latitude i in the long 
and ſhort ſyllables; a circumſtance that contri- 


butes greatly to that richneſs of melody which is 
remarkable in Hexameter verſe, and which made 


Ariſtotle pronounce, that an epic poem in any 
other verſe would not ſucceed *. One defect 


5 however muſt not by Ae that * fame 


* Poet. cap. 25. 
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means which contribute to the richneſs of the 5 
melody, render it leſs fit than ſeveral other ſorts 

for a narrative poem. With regard to the melo- 
dy, as above obſerved, there cannot be a more 
artful contrivance than to cloſe an Hexameter 
line with two long ſyllables preceded by two 
ſhort : but unhappily this conſtruction proves 
a great imbarraſſment to the ſenſe ; which will 
thus be evident. As in general, there - ought to 
be a ſtrict concordance between the thought and 
the words in which it is dreſſed; ſo in particu- 
lar, every cloſe in the ſenſe! ought to be accom- 
panied with a fi milar cloſe in the ſound. In 
proſe this law may be ſtrictly obſerved ; but in 
verſe the ſame ſtrictneſs would Ocean inſuper- 


able difficulties: willing to ſacrifice to the me- 


lody of verſe, ſome ſhare of the concordance be- 
tween thought and expreſſion, we freely excuſe 
the ſeparation of the muſical pauſe from that of 
the ſenſe, during the courſe of a line; but the 
cloſe of an Hexameter line is too 'conſpituous to 
admit this liberty : for that reaſon there ought 
always to be ſome pauſe in the ſenſe at the end 
of every Heximeter line, were it but ſuch a 
pauſe as is marked with a comma: and for the 

ſame reaſon, there ought never to be a full cloſe 


in the ſenſe but at the end of a line, becauſe there 


the melody is cloſed. An Hexameter line, to 
preſerve its melody, cannot well admit a any great- 
er relaxation; and yet in a narrative poem, it is 
g ret difficult to aer ſtrictly to the rule 

even 


| 1 1 : 


Again: Ky. Eo 2 


a 10 VAGE- 412. 115 


even with theſe indul Igences., Virgil, the chief 
of poets for verſification, is forc'd often to end 
a line without any. cloſe in the ſenſe, and as of- 


ten to cloſe the ſenſe during the running. of a 


line: : though . 2 cloſe In the melody during the 
movement of the thought, or a cloſe” in the 


| thought during the movement of the : melody, 
cannot be agrecable. 4 


The 2ocept, to which we ; procecd.” is not lefs | 
eſſential than the other circumſtances above han- 
dled. By a good ear it will be diſcerned, that in 


every line there is one ſyllable diſtinguiſhable - 


from the reſt by a capital accent: that ſyllable 
making the 7th portion, - is invariably long ; and 
in point of time occupies a place nearly at an e- 
qual diſtance from the pauſe, which ſucceeds the 
5th portion, and the ſemipauſe, which ſucceeds 


Nec hos bremen, i exit eden i ra 


cin e ee . ee 


Non ſibi ſed toto q "ea ſe]credere mundo 1 Oo 


”» 
'. ann 


Again: | 
Qualis 7 5 ſubird comſmot columba 9 


In theſe examples, the accent is laid 5 * 
laſt Hllable of a word; which" is favourable to 
H i. "7 Fw 
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the melody i in the following reſpeck, chat the 
-pauſe, which for the ſake of reading diſtinctly 
muſt follow every word, gives opportunity to 
prolong the accent. And for that reaſon, a line 


thus accented, has a more ſpirited air, than 
' where the accent is placed on any other ſyllable. 


Compare the Wer lines With the follow- 
* 


a 


Agin: 5 1 55 e 
| Prod tame umu or 
Again: 

on d free, lu. 


® lines wha 15 pauſe comes after the ſhort 

ſyllable ſucceeding the 5th portion, the accent is 

diſplaced, and rendered leſs ſenſible : it ſeems to 

be ſplit into two, and to be laid partly on the 

5th pertion, and partly on the Ich, its uſual 
; as in 


| Nuda genu, noddque ſiaũs colſlecta Aucutes 
Again : | 
| Formoſam reſonkre 1 docts Amarjyllida ſylvas 5 


Beſide 
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_ Beſide this capital accent, fighter accents are 
laid upon other portions ; particularly upon the 
4th, unleſs where it conſiſts of two ſhort ſylla- 
bles ; upon the ↄth, which is always a long ſyl- 
lable; and upon the 11th, where the line con- 
cludes with a monoſyllable. Such concluſion, by 


the by, impairs the melody, and for that reaſon 


is not to be indulged unleſs where it is expreſſive 
of the ſenſe, The e lines are marked 
with all the accents. 3 


Ludere que Villew cans pete agreſti 


+ 2064+ 


Again: 
Et duræ quercus ſudabunt t rdſcida mella 


LY 
5 F '? cs { 
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Again: e ee 
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Parturiupt montes, naſcstur ridicults mus | 


| Inquiring into the melody of Hexameter verſe, 
we ſoon diſcover, that order or arrangement doth 


not conſtitute the whole of it; for when we 


compare different lines, equally regular as to 
the ſucceſſion of long and ſhort ſyllables, the me- 
lady is found in very different degrees of perſec- 
tion; which is not. occaſioned by any particular 
combination of Dactyles and Spondees, or of long 
and ſhort ſyllables, becauſe we find lines where 
Dactyles prevail and lines where Spondees pre- 
| H 3 | vail, 


its bribrb of Lisei: Ch Rin 
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the following inſtance : f th 7 18 SIE Ai 2 
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Kncadum e bowinum 18 . 2 
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oli pra faveſeet campo ant, | * T Ppt 15 
* What can be x more rent as to o melady than the | 


two following lines, which, however, as to the 
| ſucceſſion of long and ſhort. ſyllables, are con- 
ſtructed . in the ſame manner ? 


Spond. Dat. Spond. Spond. Dat. Spond. ; 
Ad talos ſtola dis et ee palla. 3 


Spond, Dae. Wend Spond. Dact. spond. e 
Placatumdue nitet diffuſo lumine cœlum. Lucret. 


In the ſormer, he "alſo falls in the n middle of a 
word, which is a great blemiſh, and the accent 
is diſturbed by a harſh eliſlon of the vowel a up- 
on the particle et. In the latter the pauſes and 
the accent are all of them diſtinct and full: there 
is no eliſion: and the words are more liquid and 
| ſounding. im theſe particulars conſiſts the beau- 
ty of an Hexameter line with reſpect to melody 
and by neglecting theſe, 1 many lines in the Satires 
and Epiſtles of Horace are leſs agrecable than 
plain proſe; for they are neither the one nor the 
other in perfection: to dra melody from theſe 
lines, they muſt be pronounced without relation 
| Be ta 
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| S ti 3 : 
to the ſenſo e it muſt not he regarded; that words 


are divided by pauſes, nor that harſh. eliſions are 
multiplied. To add to the account, proſaic 
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low- -ſoundinng: words are introduted; and which 


is ſtill worſe, accents are laid on then. Of fach 
faulty lipes toke the {allowing inſtances... 


Kind 


Candida reftaque | 10 it, "munda baftenus fir neque — 5 
Jupiter exclamat ſimul atque audirit; at .. ; 
Cuſtodes, lectica, c ciniflones, ail leitros ab 8 
Optimus lb iiodulator/ ut Alfenus Vafer G 

Nunc illud tantum 3 meritone tibi 5 


4 

wy ' * 
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A 4 * 7 py 4 e 21 
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2 \& gag welt; 4 25 TY 10; u 
wo tag in order comes Evglith Heroic verſe, 


which ſhall, be examined under the whole five 


heads, of number, quantity, arrangement, pauſe, 
and actent. This verſe; is of two kinds; one go 


med rhyme. or metre, . and one blank verſe. ' 


the former, the lines are connected two and Fin | 


by ſimilarity, of ſound. in the final ſyllables ; ; and | 
two lines ſo. connected are termed a couplet : ſi- 
milarity of ſound being avoided in the latter, cou- 


plets are baniſhed. | Theſe two ſorts muſt be han- | 


dled ſeparately, becauſe there are many peculia- 
rities in each. Beginning with rhyme or mer 
tre, the firſt article ſhall be diſcuſſed in a ſew 
words. Every line conſiſts of ten ſyllables, five 
ſhort and five long; from which there are but 
two exceptions, both of them rare. The firſt is, 
Where each line of a couplet is made eleven ſyl- 
lables, by an additional ſhort ſyllable at the end: 


H 4 There 
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nere tive? wits" are kept a pard*tous vaſes; 50 69 | 
AAAS in fouff-boxes and een, * be. * $3 
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The. e. ou think, is inc 11 Why, take it 
I'm 45 ee 3 what t you'd ba bave is, make + "i b. 


„n ili 


This licerice 16 fufferable i 3 bügle coupler j' but | 
if frequent would give diſguſt. | 

The other. exception concerns tlie ſecond live 7 
of a couplet, which is ſometimes ſtretched out 
to twelve Hllables,: termed an ane 


- 02 £ #4 Ty "1473 
A needleſs nd 3 "the "= | 
That, like Fl wounded ſnake, drags its, flow gh along, 


It doth bntrowiety! wat when employ's to eloſe 
period with a certain pomp and ſolemuity, where 
the ſubject makes that tone proper. 2439 2377 
With regard to quantity, it is unneceſſary to 
mention a ſecond time, that the quantities em- 
ploy'd in verſe are but two, the one double of 
the other; that every ſyllable is reduelble to one 
or other of theſe ſtandards; arid that a Nlable of 
the larger quantity is termed long, ad of the 
leſſer quantity ſhort. It belongs möre to the 
preſent article, to examine what peculiarities 
there may be in the Engliſh language as to long 
and ſhort fyllables. Every language has ſyllables 
that may be pronouticed lohg or ſhort at pleaſure; 
but the Engliſh above all abounds in y llables of 
that kind: ; in word of three or more Fon 
Mm 


exceptions are more frequent'in'difffyllables;:ibac = 
as to monoſyllables, they may, without many 
exceptions, be pronoutived either long or ort; 
nor is the ear hurt by a liberty that is rendered 
familiar by cuſtom." This ſhows, that the melo- 
dy of Engliſh verſe muſt depend ef upon quan- 
_ rity, than upoi! other eircnmſtances: it which 
it differs widely from Latin verſe, where every 
tyllable, havitiz but one ſbundl, ſtrikes the ear 
uniformly with its actuſtomed impreſſion; and 
a reader muſt be delighted to find a nuthber of 
ſuch fyllables, diſpoſed ſo artfully as to be high- 
iy melodious. 'Syllables variable in quantity can- 
not poſſeſs this power; for though cuſtom maß 
render fämilfar, both long and a ſhort pronun- 
ciation of the fame word; yet the mind waver- 
ing between the two ſounds, cannot be fo much 
affected vr Where every fyllable has one fixt found. / 
What 1 Have further to {ay upon quantity, will 
come more properly under the following head, 


a Trochæus, 7. e. a long and a ſhort ſyllable: 
but this affects not the order of the following ſyl- 
lables, which go on alternately as uſual, one ſhort 
; and 
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and one long. The following couplet affords an 
. ve ae e In dH Ut ⁰ẽd14 d 

vena ort lt Ort, eoldeily) necn Of 2 

©.» $3me;1m db Fields Sf Pipe, Ther 1 85 270 00e 
ie bi ind witty Ip abt blaze If Ids ech ei non 

% 980. n ont i maine eden 
"Ris a great imperfection in Engliſh. terte, that 
it excludes the bulk of PolyHables, Which le 
the moſt ſou nding words in aur language; for 
very few of them have ſuch alternatic on of long | 
and ſhort {4llables as to correſpond to. either of 
the arrangements mentioned. Engliſh verſe ac- 
cordingly is almoſt totally,reduced to diſſyllables 
and monoſyllables: magnanimity is a ſounding 
word totally excluded: impetuoſi tyis {till a finer, 

word, by the reſem blance of the ſound and ſenſe; 
and yet a negative is put upon it, as well as up- 
on numberleſs words of the ſame kind. , Poly- 
ſyllables compoſed of ſyllables long and ſhort al- 
ternately, make a good figure in verſe; for ex- 
ample, obſervance, opponent, oſtenſroe,, pinda- | 
ric, productive, prolific, and ſuch others of 
three ſyllables. Imitation, 2 | 
demeanor, mitigation, . moderation, obſervatar, 
ed regulator, and others fimilar of 
four ſyllables, beginning with two ſhort ſyl- 
lables, the third long, and the fourth ſhorr, 
may find a place in a line commencing with a 
Trochzus. I know not if there be any of five 


ſyllables. One I know of fix, viz. miſinter- 
+ | Pretation: : 


12 


10 


ent bi Kg 9% did, 2240929 
2 Would not imagine *witho —— ow 
uncoiirl Falſe quantity #ppears in verſe; not leſs 
rad {Prod ihe U ont“ T Ecke 2s 
is vine of the few 'moHlofyHables that is invariably 
mort: Tee how harth"ie" b Une here it 
mult be pronsuntes long: ee e dae 


ats 2:13 it $33. Tt; ot T3197 £4 8 [0% 
Tun en 45 the derüan of minkind;97 147 £4 
$16 iff; nt 567 fits 30915 tb ar en SURE 


.&- . {4 44 91 162 N | 
Aga; err alf git elcalltt trim dg 590g 


7 el Stat! Hines ads ails ban find 
weed una dab: das . er 20 
13 2 Mt e GR n 20e Milton? 
10 it be pronounced hort, and it reduces the 
melody almoſt to nothing: better ſo however 
than falſe quantity. In the following Mrs 
nnn % 4% bi tied 


r a Dann eee (Hit 12 2 Finne 
* 


| And old jmpertnence | expel by ben, 
With we vanities} from ae part” Neis 
Loe! in theſe labyrinths 1 bis Nlaves deu. | 


——— the rat; lock to gain. 11 
© Her eyes halflanguithing I half drown'd in wats 
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| Roar'd for the handkerchief 1 that caus'd his n 
hay like clements' 1 born an o fight,” 
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The great variety of earls ane in 
Engliſh 


R 85 Pranny or tete. 2 W 7 
— ; je» — are of greater importance han | 
is cqmmonly, thought.., There is 3 degree of in- 
tricacꝶ in this branch of our 1 27785 and it will 
be difficult to give a diſtiget vie of it; but it is 
too late to think of difficulties after we a enga- 
ged. , The, pauſe, which. payes the way to the Go 
cent, offers itſelf firſt ta our examination; 20 
from a very ſhort trial, the following fake wi 

be verified. 2; A line admits; but: 3 
pauſe. 2d, In different lines, we find this pauſe 
after the fourth ſyllable, after the fifth, after the 
ſixth, and after the ſeventh. Theſe d places 
of the pauſe lay à ſolid foundation for dividing 
Engliſn Heroic lines into four kinds; and I warn 
the reader beforehand, that unleſs he attend to 
this diſtinction, he cabfüt have any juſt notion 
of the richneſs and variety of Engliſh verſiſication. 
Each kind or order hath à melody peculiar to it 
ſelf, readily diſtinguiſhable by a good ear; and I 
am not without hopes to make the cauſe of this 
peculiarity ſufficiently evident. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, at the ſame time, that the pauſe cannot 
be made indifferently at any of the places men- 
tioned: it is the ſenſe chat regulates the pauſe, 


as will be ſeen more fully afterward; and conſe- 
quently, it is the ſenſe that determines of what 
order every line muſt be: there can be but one 
capital muſical pauſe in à line; and that pauſe 
ought to N if 2 with a pauſe in the 


„Ene, 


fee, it vile wat the Found may accord wi 
the ſen ea 11 e eee FATE 9 MAY] a 
What is aid ſhall be 

each fort or order. And firſt of the pauſes after 

the fourth Hitable 00 
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Beſide the capital pauſe now mentionet;! infe- 
rior pauſes will be diſcovered by a nice ear. Of 
1 theſe 


A 1 one 
before the capital pauſe, and one after it. The 
former comes invariably after the firſt long l- 


able, whether the line begin with a Jong Gllat 
\ or a ſhort. The other in its Variety imitates | 
EE) capital pauſe : in ſome lines it comes after the 6th 


| ſyllables: in ſome after, the th, and in ſame after 
the 8th. Of theſe ſemipaules ta take the following 


examples. > „ tien 
Iſt and 8th: e 
Led | through s fad if of woi oh, Sun n 
Iſt and 7th: Hann nde, fu > e 14.5 __ 1 gf ; 
121 ** SC = ren 55 MITT 53 Ht $318 {abi vs 
SW len chr berg lente liebe. . 
2d and 8h: 


15 tat £9 Hand, 1 Inn $053 e 


From rms Ia ker] ad om bea 1 de | 
Let wall lr honour [math ddl dame 


ad and 7th : | 
aue ll pi iu pſi nd il pie 


Even from theſe few examples it appears, that 
the place of the laſt ſemipauſe, like that of the 


re is aa ah JAY, by the 


ſenſe. 
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ſenſe. Itd proper place Vith relpect to the me- 


Jody is after the eiglith ſyllable; ſo as to ſiniſh the 


Une with an Embus diſtrnetiy pronounced, which, 
by a long Hllable after a Hort; is a preparation 
for reſts hüt ſometimes it comes after the 6th, 


and ſometimes after the 7th ſyllable, in order to 


avoid pauſe in the middle of a word, or between 


-words'intimately connected; ; and fo far me- 


— juſtly facrißced to ſenſꝙGQ. 


of Hexameter cabs; TILE d 


our? as 4 rule, That a full pauſe ought never to 


divide a word: ſuch licence deviates too far from 


the coincidence that ought to he between the 
paſes of ſenſe and of melody. The ſame rule 


muſt obtain in an Engliſh line; e 
2 eee e 
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" h-nokli bene loi it craves N tow > 
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Abbon, a perpeſtuity Hou nike ba! 5 


ou theſe lines aan geile from Nes 
Scarcely, 1 think. ans 


The ſame rule is not applicable, to a ſemipauſe, 


which being ſhort and faint,” is not N diſa- 
greeable when it divides a Wore. 
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It muſt however be acknowledged, that the 
melody here ſuſſers in ſume degree: a word 
ought to be pronounced without any reſt be- 
tween its ent ſyllables & the ſemipauſe 
muſt bend to this, mals and. thereby N 
mains ſenſible; ſy 

With regard $o.the capital — it ny 
ſential to the melody, that a poet cannot be too 
nice in the choice of its place, in order to have it 


clear and diſtinct. It cannot be in better compa- 


ny than with a pauſe in the ſenſe; and if the 
ſenſe require but a comma after. the fourth, fifth, 
ſixth, or ſeventh ſyllable, it is ſufficient for the 
muſical pauſe. But to make ſuch coincidence 
_ eſſential, -would cramp verſificatian too much; 
and we have experience for our authority, that 
there may be a pauſe in the melody where the 
ſenſe requires none. We muſt not however i- 
magine, that a muſical pauſe may come after any 
word indiſſerently: ſome words, like ſyllables 
of the ſame word, are ſo intimately connected, 
as not to bear a ſeparation even, by a pauſe : the 
ſeparating, for example, a ſubſtantive from its 


article would be harſh and unpleaſant : witneſs | 


the following line, which cannot be progounced = 
with a pauſe as marked, | 


If Delia ſmile, the l flow'rs | begin to ſing 


But ought to be pronounced in : the following 
manner, 


If 
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if Delia dale, he Eb to ſprings: 
K then it be Botz a Butt of adiiretley's e to 


make the pauſę, there oughi to be rules for de- 


termining what words may be ſeparated by a pauſe, | 
and what are incapable of Tuch ſeparation. I ſhall 
endeavour to. aſcertain: theſe rules; not chiefly 
for their utility, but in order to unfold ſome la- 
tent principles, that tend to regulate our wy: e- 
ven where we are ſcarce;:{enſible of them: 

to that end, ' the method that. appears the wy 
promiſing, is to run dver. the verbal relatiotis, 
beginning with the moſt intimate. The firſt that 
preſents itſelf, is that of adjective and ſubſtan- 
tive, being the relation of ſubject ; and quality, the 
moſt intimate of all: and with reſpect to ſuth 
intimate companions, the queſtion is, Whether 


they can bear to be ſeparated by a pauſe. What 


occurs is, that a quality cannot exiſt independent | 
of a ſubject; nor are they ſeparable even in ima- 
gination, becauſe they make parts of the ſame i- 
dea: and for that reaſon, with reſpect to melody 
as well as ſenſe, it mult be diſagreeable; to b& 
ſto upon the adjective a ſort of independent ex- 
iſtence, by interjecting a pauſe between it and its 
ſubſtantive. I cannot therefore approve the fol- 


lowing lines, nor any of the ſort; ; for to my 


taſte they are harſh and unpleaſant; 1 FIeTd 


of thouſand bright n inhabitants of air 8 
The ſprites of fiery j termagants inan 
1 1 The 
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The reſt, bis many. colour d bobs e 

The ſame, his ancient. 1 perſonage to deck | 1 
Ev'n here, where ſronen ne n 4 
2 ſr, with fad | cwility, I read. | = : = | 
Back to thy dane ö moderation ade 
"Or ſhall we ey hy decency cs confound | cata. 
Time was «fer | Englibman would knock + 65 
And Place, on good i ſeeurity 2 'bis gold EO 5 | 
Taſte, Har cterbel | wanderer, whiah ue. 
But ere the tenth | revolving day was run” 
"Full let the juſt | equivalent be paid e . 
o, threat iy earth · born } Myrmidons ; but aha 
Hate to ihe ferce | Achilles tent (be cries) Y 
Al but the-ever-wakeful eyes of n 1555 e 
Tour an refiſleſs l eloquenes employ If 


1 Woes upd: this article multiplied 1 that 
a in a caſe Where I have the misfortune to diſlike 
-what paſſes current in practice; every man upon 
the ſpbt may judge by his own taſte. And to 
taſte I appeal; for though the foregoing reaſon- 
ings appears to me juſt, it is however too ſub- 
tile to afford conviction in oppoſition to taſte. 
8 Conſidering this matter ſuperficially, one might 


be _= to imagine, that it muſt be the ſame, 
whether 
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whether the adjectire go firſt, which is the natu- 


ral order, or the ſuhſtantive, which is indulged 


by the laws of inverſion, But we ſoon diſcover 
this ta be miſtake t colour, for example, can - 


not be conceived independent of the ſurface co« 
louredʒ but a tree may be conceived, as growing 


in a certain ſpat, as of a certain kind, and as 
ſpreading its extended branches all around, i 
out ever thinking of its colour. In a word; a 


ſubject may be conſidered with ſome of its l 


ties independent af others; though we cannot 


form an image of any ſingle quality independent 


of the ſubject. Thus then, though an adjective 
named firſt be inſeparable from the ſubſtantive, 
the propoſition does not reciprocate: an image 
can be formed of the ſubſtantive independent of 


the adjective; and for that reaſon, they may be 


ſeparated by a pauſe, when the ſubſtantive takes 
the lead. 7 


For thee 0 "wy T_T kind onde 
And eurs' with hearts | unknowing how to yield | 


3 been and adverb nn niſl in the 1 


condition with the ſubſtantive and adjective. An 


adverb, which modifies the action expreſſed by 


the verb, is not ſeparable from the verb even in 
imagination; and therefore I muſt alſo give up 
the nen l, | 


I 2 55 i mags. 
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And which i it much | becomes Oe” 
Tig one thing ily Iwan wk ſtore © 


But an 128 on may be conceived with: n of i its 


modifications, leaving out others, preciſely as a 
ſubject may be conceived with ſome of its quali- 
ries, leaving out others; and therefore, when 

by inverſion the verb is firſt introduced, it has no 

bad effect to interject a pauſe between it and the 
adverb which follows : this may be done at the 
cloſe of a line, where the pauſe is at t leaſt : as full 
as that i is Which divides the line: 


S446 
* 


While yet he ſpoke, the Prince advancing leone 
Nigh to the lodge, Cc. 


The agent and its dan come next, / expreſſed 
in grammar by the active ſubſtantive and its verb. 
Between thele, placed in their natural order, 
there is no difficulty of interjecting a pauſe: an 


active being is not always in motion, and there- 


fore it is eaſily ſeparable in idea from its action: 
when in a ſentence the ſubſtantive takes the lead, 


we know not that action is to follow; and as reſt 


muſt precede the commencement of motion, this 
interval is a proper opportunity for a pauſe. 

But when by inverſion the verb is placed firſt, 
is it lawful to ſeparate it by a pauſe from the ac- 
tive ſubſtantive? I anſwer, Not; becauſe an ac- 
tion is not in idea ſeparable from the agent, more 


than a quality from the ſubject to which it be- 
' longs. 
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longs! Two Ines of the firſt rate for beauty, 


have always appeared to me exceptionable, upon 
account of the pauſe thus interjected between the 


| verb and the conſequent ſubſtantive z and I have 


now Hiſcovered « a reaſon fo ſupport my talte: ENT 


l i 


In theſe deep ſolitudes . awful cells, $209 
Where heav'oly-penſive || Contemplation dwell, 


And d Melancholy * 
The point of the greateſt delicacy METS the 


active verb and the paſlive ſubſtantive placed in 


their natural order. On the one band, it will be 
are not ſorarable i in idea: killing cannot be con- 
ceived without a being that is put to death, nor 
painting without a ſurface upon which the co- 
lours are ſpread. On the other hand, an action 
and the thing on which it is exerted, are not, 
like ſubje& and quality, united in one individual 
object: the active ſubſtantive is perfectly diſtinct 
from that which is paſſive; and they are connect- 
ed by ane circumſtance only, that the action ex- 
erted by the former, is exerted upon the latter. 
This makes it poſſible to take the action to pieces, 


and to conſider it firſt with relation to the agent, 


and next with relation to the patient. But after 
all, ſo intimately connected are the parts of the 
thought, that it requires an effort to make a ſe- 
paration even for a moment: the ſubtiliſing to 
ſuch a degree is not agreeable, eſpecially in works 
I oy | of 
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As ever folly'd | the fair face of licht 


of-i imagination. The beſt poets however, taking 
advantage of this ſubtilty, ſcruple not to ſeparate 
by a pauſe an active verb ſrom the thing upon 
which it is exerted. Such pauſes in a long work 
may be indulged; but taken ſingly, they certain, 
ly are not agreeable; and ] TEA to Foes as 


ing examples, LOI 


a, my * * 


The peer now heals n the gluing 3 


Repair'd to ſearch the gloomy cave oY 
Nothing, to make | philoſophy thy friend BY 
Shou'd chance to make || tbe val, e rabble a. 
Or croſs, to nn | provinces, the main | 

| Theſe madmen ever hurt 1 the church or late 

Hew fhall we fill | a library with wit . 

What better teach | a foreigner 1 | 


Sure, if I ſpare |the miniſter, no rules 
Of honor bind me, not 30 maul his cls, 


On the other hand, when the paſſive ſubſtantive 


is by inverſion firſt named, there is no difficulty 
of mterjecing a pauſe berween it and the verb, 
more than when the active ſubſtantive is firft na- 
med. The ſame reaſon holds in both, that tho? 
a verb cannot be ſeparated in idea from the ſub- 
ſtantive which governs it, and ſcarcely from the 

ſubſtantive 
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ſubſtantiye it goyęrns; Jet a ſubſtantive may al- 


ways be conceived independent of the verb: 

when the 1 3 introduced before 
the "5M „ know. t an action is to be 
exer ted = 177 57 e we may. reſt till the 
actian commences. For the fake of. APV 
ür ais following: fer e 


a 1 
we Tt 3 


#4433 


Shrives 1 ! viene thei vigh lee. virgins keep 
Soon 2s thy leners 4 trembling Amen 


No e tal ! ure og * purſue 2 


— FEW by * L Aar 2 A 2 


"What * faid * 22 the pauſe, 72 to a gene- 
ral obſervation, That the natural arder of placing 
the active ſubſtantive and its verb, is more friend- 
ly. to a pauſe than the inverted order; but that 
in all the other connections, inverſion affords by 


far a better opportunity for a pauſe. And hence, 
one great adyantage of blank verſe over rhyme; 
its privilege of inverſion giving it a much greater 


choice of pauſes, than, can be page» in the natural 


order of arrangement. 


We now proceed to the A IS] connect: ions, 
which ſhall be diſcuſſed in one general article. 
Words connected by conjunctions and prepoſi- 
tions admit freely a pauſe between them, which 


will be clear from the following inſtances: 


a 2 
[3.0377 
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Aſſume what ens ſaddles ij = p 


9 it 13; 


The light mil of the lower ky s 
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Connecting particles were invented to L in a 
period two ſubſtanti ves ſignifying things occa- 
ſionally united in the thought, but Which have 
no natural union: and between two things not 
only ſeparable in idea, but really diſtinct, the 


mind, for the ſake'of melody, che 
by a pauſe a — of their oc- 
caſional union. 

One capital branch of the fabjed i is till upon 
hand, to which I am directed by what i is juſt now 
faid. It concerns thoſe parts of ſpeech which 
ſingly repreſent no idea, and which become not 
ſignificant till they be joined to other words: 1 


mean conjunctions, prepoſitions, articles, and 


ſuch like acceſſories, paſſing under tlie name of 


particles. Upon theſe the queſtion occurs, 


Whether they can be ſeparated by 4 pauſe from 
the words that make them ſignificant : whether, 
for example, in the following lines, the ſepara- 


tion of the acceſſory prepoſition from the princi- 
pe pwn 8 n e to . r 


ighter re 10 U 1 the 8 — *. 
When rims ab} you altar's foot we lay 
80 take it in | the very words of Creech 


D hire | 
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' Two. ages « or 1 is 5 native realm he e 
While dagen et eee 
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© | Or. the Sparation of the N . the 
word. 5 W e n it with the antecedent, 
word : 10 AT ibn 2 


runs, and k abe, e good | 
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It n BY) obvibus at the firſt libs? khr this 
1 foregoing reaſoning upon objects naturally con- 
7 nected, "are not applicable to words which of 
1 ' themſelves are mere ciphers : we muſt therefore 
C have recourſe to ſome other principle for ſolving 
[ the preſent queſtion. | Theſe particles out of 
i FI their place are totally inſignificant: to give them 
f a meaning, they muſt be joined to certain words; 
2 and the neceſſity of this junction, together with ' 


1 - cuſtom, forms an artificial connection that has a 
» ſtrong influence upon the mind: it cannot bear 
. even a momentary ſeparation, which deſtroys - 
5 the ſenſe, and is at the ſame time contradictory to 


practice. Another circumſtance tends {till more 
to make this ſeparation diſagreeable in lines of 
the firſt and third order, that it bars the accent, 
which will be explained afterward, in treating of 
the Accent,  » | 72 
Hitherto we have diſcourſed tipo that pauſe 


only which divides the line. We proceed to the 
pauſe 
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_ pauſe that concludes the line; and che queſtion 
is, Whether the ſame rules be applicable to 
both. This mult be anfwered by making à dif- 
tinction. In the firſt line of a couplet, the con- 
cluding pauſe differs little, if at all, from the 
pauſe which divides the line; and for that rea- 
fon, the rules are applicable to both equally. 
The concluding pauſe of the couplet, is in a dif- 
ſerent condition: it reſembles greatly the con- : 
cluding pauſe in at Hexameter © line : both of 
them indeed are ſo remarkable, that they neyer 
can be graceful, unleſs When they Accompany a 
pauſe in the ſenſe. Hence it follows, that a cou- 
plet ought always to be finiſhed with ſome. cloſe 
in the ſenſe; if not a point, at leaſt a comma. 
The truth is, that this rule is ſeldom tranſgreſſed: 
in Pope's works I find very few deviations. from 
the rule: take the following inte its vt; 
if Lt 


| Nothing is . parts Wi to ls; 3 0 . ; 
One all- extending, all. preſerving ſoul Ni 


Connect each * 5 
Another: 


To draw freſh 8 Go Fol ache flow'es,. . pe 

To fteal from rainbows ere they. drop i in hore: | 

A dacht ae .., i e | 
I add with reſpec to pauſes in general, that 

ſuppoſing the connection to be ſo ſlender as to 

«dimis a pauſe, it follows not that a pauſe may in 

every 


Y to uch e every other ou to — Tbat the 
; ſenſe mult never be wounded or obſcured by the 
- KK muſic; and ren dhe aut 1 eee 
5 en err nete = 
7 e , e ane 5 850 I! n pl 
7 Ulyſſes, arg in public-cares/ſhe funds. 
= Atul, Rot; 4 340 Me 72 99 - ELL: L321 993 = 'L | 
: al hs ng Ae 116 121791005 
ee fp lar inp ria ſepue aaa, 
A With reſpect to Maes DE itappears, both from 
7 reaſon; and experiments, that many words which 
e cannot hear a ſeparation in their natural order, 
. admit a pauſe when inverted. And it may be 
n added that when two words, or two members 
mn of a ſentence, in their natural order, can be ſe- 
parated by a pauſe, ſuch ſeparation can never be 
amiſs in an inverted order. An inverted period, 
which deviates from the natural train of ideas, 
requires to be marked in ſome meaſure even by 
pauſes in the ſenſe, that the parts may be diſtinct- 
ly known, "5: the mains ape wr 5 
As with <ala ps [I kiſs the laqred veil. 
With other beauties | Shan my partial eyes, | 
7 i Full i in my view | ſet all the bright abode. . 
8 With words like theſe | the troops Ulyſſes . 
in Back to th' aſſembly roll | the throngiog train, 
by | 


Not 


| Toe for x their grief] the recian b t 1 blame” 


13 2 


b eee ths nen at. mad 
cloſe of the'firſt line of the r 


For ſpiri its, freed 1 W100 wad with 7 
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Aſſume what ſexes and what ſhapes they pleaſqGG. 


The pauſe i is tolerable even at the cloſe of the 


couplet, for the reaſon juſt now ſuggeſted, that 
inverted members require 1 1 pauſe i | nthe 


k * 
ſenſe : 5 | 
not; 1 


1 i 10 fl torres! 1 007 le 9 . 


_*T'was Ae pee 8e ſpread its ſhades arGund': 
The altars'heav'd ; and t the n — 
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Thus a train of r hath n inſenütbly led u us 
ro concluſions with regard to the muſical pauſe, 
very different from thoſe j in the firſt ſection, con- 


cerning the ſeparating by an interjected circum- 


ſtance words intimately connected. One would 
Rp that Where: ever words are ſeparable 


by interjecting a circumſtance, they ſhould be e- 


qually ſeparable by interjecting a pauſe: but, 


upon a more narrow. inſpection, the appearance 


of analogy vaniſheth. This will be evident from 
conſidering, that a pauſe in the ſenſe diſtinguiſhes 
the different members of a period from each o- 
ther; whereas when two words of the ſame 
member are ſeparated by a circumſtance, all the 


three make {Mill but one member; 3 and therefore 
that 


. ' A 175 4 ay F 


me ps an rw ou aww 
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that words may be ſeparated by an interjected cir- 

. cumſtance, though theſe words are not ſeparated 

; by a pauſe in the ſenſe. This ſets the matter in 

: a clear light; for, as obſerved above, a muſical _ 
pauſe is intimately connected with a pauſe in the 
ſenſe, and ought, as far as poſſible, to be govern- 

' ed by it: particularly a muſical pauſe ought ne- 

ver to be placed where a pauſe is excluded by the 


| ſenſe, as, for example, between the adjective 
: and following ſubſtantive,” which make parts of 
5 the ſame idea; and (till 15% between a particle 

and the word chat makes it ſignificant. OY 

Abſtracting at preſent from the peculiarity of 
5 melody ariſing from the different. pauſes, it can- 
not fail to be obſerved; in general, that they in- 
5 troduce into our verſe no ſlight degree of variety. 
1 A mr ie of uniform lines having all the ſame 
55 pauſe, are extremely fatiguing, which is remark- 
2 able in the French verſification.. This imperfec- Py 
tion will be diſcerned by a fine ear even in the 


d ſhorteſt ſucceſſion, and becomes intolerable in a 
e long poem. Pope excels in the variety of his 
A melody, which indeed is not leſs n! of its 
kind than that of Virgil. 


5 From what is laſt ſaid, there ought; to 1 one 
5 exception: uniformity in the members of a 1 


thought, demands equal uniformity in the ver- 
”” | bal members which expreſs that thought. When 


5 therefore reſembling objects or things are ex- 
5 preſſed in a plurality of verſe- lines, theſe lines 


1 in their ſtructure ought te to be as uniform as poſſi- 
ble, 
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bie, and the pauſes in particular-ought' al of 
them to have the rr roof ne e 


nene, 0 121 } | 899 13 Ka cs 


By foreign bands 1 thy Si e eyes ex mere claw, 2 Es 


| L — foreign hands | thy decent limbs compos d, 


By TIO hands | BY, humble grave adorn'd. 1 3 : E 
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e tho ti [bee 1 dune, 
And, F 6 


| Speaking of Nature, or the God of Nature: 


Warms in the ſun | refreſhes In the ben 
- Glows in the ſtars and bloſſoms in the trees, 
. Lives through all life | extends through all yy: 
een ee e ate 8 . 1561 


Peuſtes are like 25 EFT m6 ou | kd 


than was expected; for the ſubject is not yet ex- 


hauſted. It is laid down above, that Engliſh He- 
roic verſe admits no more but four capital pau- 
ſes; and that the capital pauſe of every line is 
Amine by the ſenſe to be after the fourth, 
the fifth, the ſixth, or ſeventh ſyllable. That 


this doctrine holds true ſo far as melody alone is 
: concerned, will be teſtify'd by every good ear. 


At the ſame time I admit, that this rule may be 
varied where the ſenſe or expreſſion requires a 
variation, and that ſo far the melody may juſtly 


- be Sed ä accordingly are not un- 
frequent, 
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e in Milton erh of the capital 


pauſe being after the firſt, che ſecond, or the 
third ſyllable. And that this licence may be ta- 


ken, even graceſully, when it adds vigor to the 
expreſſion, will be clear from the following ex- 


ample. Pope; in his kranſfation of Homer, de- 


ſcribes a rock broke of from à mountain, and 


hens ling to the plain, in the following words. 


From 4 10 ſleep the rolling ruin \ bounds; — 
At every ſhock. che erackling wood reſounds; | 
Still gath'ring force, it ſmokes; and urg'd amin, 75 


Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the 


plain: 
There ſtops || So Hector. Their whole force he prov'd, 1 
e ben he rag d; and when he ſtopt, unmov d. 


off. = 


In ihe penult line the pro place of the fen 
pauſe is at the end of the fifth ſyllable; but it en- 


livens the expreſſion by its coiticidence with that 


of the ſenſe at the end of the ſecond ſyllable: the 
ſtopping ſhort before the uſual pauſe in the me- 


lody, aids the impreſſion that is made by the 


deſcription of the ſtone's ſtopping ſhort; and 


what is loft to the melody by this artifice, i is Wore 

than compenſated by the force that is added to 
the deſeription. Milton makes a happy uſe of 
this licence: witneſs the following er 
Kam his Paradiſe 10 el 
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5 And over r them triumphant Death his 8 Ce. o | | 5 2 
I Shook | WOT Irie. 5 Is 


4 N * pe 9 
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Seaſons return, but not to me returns 2 alte 5 . 


Celeſtial voices to the gl ky 9h wt i ba 


Sole le or neee each to others note. 


28 3 
„ 


| And wild uproar | 
Stood ruPd || ſtood vaſt infinitude = 


| —And bar@ving in his —_ 
Glories J for never ſince created man 


Met ſuch embodied force. 23 3 0 85 h 


s 


From his flack hand the garland wreaths for cre . 


Nane n mene . ſhed.” 


Of uneſſential night, receives bim next, 


Wide gaping | and with utter loſs of being 


| nen, Oc. - "4 


| For now the thought 1 
Both of loſt happineſs and laſting pain | 
Torments = | round be throws bis pars 9 6. 5 


If » we „ the been ſes with re- 
ſpect to melody ſingly, the pauſes are undoubt- 


edly out of their proper place; but being united” 


with thoſe of the ſenſe, they inforce the expreſ-- 
ſion, and enliven it greatly; for, as has been 
more than once obſerved, the beauty of expreſ- 


ſion is n to the ſound, which, by a 
natural ; 
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natural deception, makes even the melody ap- 
pear more perfect than: if the muſical 1 were 


N 


To explain the rules of necenting, two 8 | 
obſervations” muſt be premiſed. The firſt is, 


That accents have a double effect: they contribute 


to the melody, by giving it air and ſpirit: they 
contribute not leſs to the ſenſe, by diſtinguiſh» 
ing important words from others x. Theſe two 
effects can never be ſeparated, without impairing 
the concord that ought to ſubſiſt between the 
thought and the melody: an accent, for exam- 
ple, placed on a low word, has the effect to bur- 
leſque it, by giving it an unnatural elevation; and 
the injury thus done to the ſenſe does not reſt 
there, for it ſeems alſo to injure the melody. 
Let us only reflect what a ridiculous figure a par- 
ticle muſt make with an accent or emphaſis put 
upon it, a particle that of itſelf has no meaning, 
and that ſerves only, like cement, to unite words 
ſignificant. The other general obſervation is, 
That a word of whatever number of ſyllables, is 


not accented upon more than one of them, The 


reaſon is, that the object is ſet in its belt light by 
a ſingle accent, ſo as to make more than one unne- 
ceſſary for the ſenſe * and if another be added, it 


mult be for the ſound merely ; which RA be 


An accent conſidered with reſpect to ſenſe is termed 
e mpha JA | % 


Vol. Il. 8 A” | 


e, Baavay ion eee 


a tranſgreſſion of the foregoing rule, by ſepara- 
ting a muſical accent from that which i is n 
for the ſenſe. | 
Keeping in view the foregoing ebformcions, 
the doctrine of accenting-Engliſh Heroic verſe is 
extremely ſimple. In the firſt place, accenting 


is confined to the long fyllables; for a ſhort ſyl- 


lable is not capable of an accent. In the next 
place, as the melody is enriched in proportion 
to the number of accents, every word that has a 
Jong ſyllable may be accented ; unleſs the ſenſe 
interpoſe, which' rejects the accenting a word 
that makes no figure by its ſigniſication. Accor- 
ding to this rule, a line may admit Ave. arent 
a caſe by no means rare. 


But ſu ppoſi ng every long fable to be accent- | 


ed, there is, in every line, one accent that makes 
a greater figure than the reſt, being that which 
precedes the capital, pauſe. It is diſtinguiſhed 
into two kinds; one that is immediately ſucceed- 


ed by the. 5; and one that is divided from 
the pauſe bya ſhort ſyllable. The former belongs 
to lines of the firſt and third order : the latter to 
thoſe of the ſecond and fourth. e oo the 


firſt kind : 


Smooth flow the wares 1 the zephyrs gentl phy, ; 

Belinda ſmil'd | and all the world was gay. 

He rais'd his azure wand || and thus = | 
Examples 
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ö — other kind: N ; 5 Re 4 oy ? 4 | 


There hs three garters || half a pair of . 5 | 
And all the trophies of bipformer: loves,” catudt 40 


Our * province || is to tend the fair, 


4 
; 
ö Not a leſs plkaſing || though leſs glorious, care. 
t And ha 1 Welse "1 to the gown. 
1 ; 
| Theſe accents make different 1 ons on * 
: mind, which will be the ſubject of a following 
i ſpeculation. In the mean time, it may be ſafely 
” pronounced a capital defect in the compoſitiori of 
ö verſe, to put a low word, incapable of an accent, 
in the place where this. accent ſhould. be: this 
if bars the accent altogether ; than which I know no 
fault more ſubverſive of the melody, if it be not 
the barring a pauſe altogether. I may add affir- 
d matively, that no ſingle circumſtance contributes 
- more to the energy ef verſe, than to have the 
n place where this accent ſhould be, occupied by a 
;S word of an important ſignification, ſuch as me- 
0 rits a peculiar emphaſis. To ſhow the bad effect 
e of excluding the capital accent, I refer the reader 
to ſome inſtances given above *, where particles 
are ſeparated by a pauſe from the capital words 
that make them ſignificant ; and which particles 
ought, for the fake of the . to be accent- 
ed, were they rapgble, of an accent. Add to 
3 . Pi 136. an. 
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No pardon ile LW thould find 


eis beſt ſometimes | your cenſure to reſtrain 
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theſe the following inſtances from the eſſiy on 
Criticiſm. 


of — what f is natural and fit y 0 | 


Not yer re of | of le nd or iii 
5 1. 


5 531. 


When love was all | an _ monarch's care 2 | 
| FMT 537: 


For bu hl f a jag ek of 2 OT 1 N 
. 3 ; | 8 . 


Tis not evough FR erke, 1 Join 5 
That only makes ſ Ge ſenſe belod 
| n 228 f : 


Whoſe right it is, || uncenſur'd, to be dull © 


1 578. 
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When this fault is at the end of a line that 


| cloſes a e it leaves not the leaſt trace of 


melody: 


But of this Gn the bearings, end the ties, 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 


at 
of 


In 


8 N : 
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In a line expreflive of what is humble or de. 


jetted, it improves the reſemblance between the 


ſound and ſenſe to exclude the capital accent, 
1 to my anten is a beauty in the ee 
lines. | 


In ele deep ſ3litudes and awful cells 


be 750 iobAbirant I beh. in vain 


To "oath this ata. the accents are nor, 
like the ſyllables, confined to a certain number : 
ſome lines have no fewer than five, and there are 
lines that admit not above one. This variety, as 


we have ſeen, depends entirely on the different 
powers of the component words: particles, e- 
ven Where they are long by poſition, cannot be 


accented; and polyſyllables, whatever ſpace they 
occupy, ans but one accent. Polyſyllables 
have another defect, that they generally exclude 
the full pauſe. It is ſhown above, that few po- 


Iyſyllables can find place in the conſtryQion of 


Engliſh verſe ; and here are reaſons for excluding 


them, o_ they find place. 


I am now ready to fulfil a promiſe concerning 
the four ſorts of lines that enter into Engliſh He- 
Toic verſe. That theſe have, each of them, a 
peculiar melody diſtinguiſhable by a good ear, I 


ventured to ſuggeſt, and promiſed to account 
bat and though the ſubject is extremely deli- 


3 Ff. 
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cate, Iam not without hopes of making good m 
engagement. But firſt, by way of precaution, I 
warn the candid reader not 'to expect this pecu- 
liarity of modulation in eyery inſtance. The rea- 
ſon why it is not always perceptible has 'been 
mentioned more than once, viz. that the thought 
and expreſſion have a great influence upon the 
melody; ſo great, as in many inſtances to make 
the pooreſt melody paſs for rich and ſpirited. 
This conſideration makes me inſiſt upon a con- 
ceſſion or two that will not be thought unrea- 
ſonable: firſt, That the experiment be tried up- 
on lines equal with reſpect to the thought and 
expreſſion; for otherwiſe one may eaſily be miſ- 
led in judging of the melody: and next, That 
theſe lines be regularly accented before the pauſe; 
for upon a matter abundantly refined i in itſelf, [ 
would not willingly be irpberraiſed with faulty 5 
and irregular lines. 

. Theſe preliminaries being adjuſted, Y begin 
with ſome general obſervations, that will ſave te- 
peating the ſame thing over and over upon each 
particular caſe. And, firſt, an accent ſucceeded 
by a pauſe, as in lines a ths firſt and third order, 
makes a much greater figure than where the 
voice goes on without a ſtop. The fact is ſo 
certain, that no perſon Who has an ear can, be at 
a laſs to diſtinguiſh that accent from others. 
Nor have we far to ſeek for the efficient cauſe : 
the elevation of an accenting tone produceth in 
the mind a ſimilar elevation, which continues 
| during 
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during the pauſe * : but where the pauſe is ſepa- 
rated froin the accent by a ſhort ſyllable, as in 
lines of the ſecond and fourth order, the imprel- . 
ſion made by the accent is more {light when there 
is no ſtop, and the elevation of the accent is 
gone in a moment by the falling of the voice in 
pronouncing the ſhort ſyllable that follows, 
The pauſe alſo is ſenſibly affected by the poſition 
of the accent: in lines of the firſt and third or- 
der, the cloſe conjunction of the accent and 
pauſe, occaſions a ſudden ſtop without prepara- 
tion, which rouſes the mind, and beſtows on 
the melody a ſpirited air: when, on the other 
hand, the pauſe is ſeparated from the accent by a 
ſhort ſyllable, -which always happens in lines of 
the ſecond and fourth order, the pauſe is ſoft and 
gentle; for this ſhort unaccented ſyllable ſuc- 
ceeding one that is accented, muſt of courſe be 
pronounced with a falling voice, which naturally 
prepares for a pauſe; and the mind falls gent ly 
mn che enen n 1 flides 40a * as 


* Y 


| . „ Hence oh livelineſs of the Frevek Koi as to 
ſound, above the Englith ; the laſt ſyllable in the former 
being generally long and accented, the long ſyllable in 
the latter being generally as far. back in the word as poſ- 
| ible, and often without an accent, For this difference I | 
- find no cauſeſo probable as temperament and diſpoſition ; 
the French being briſk and lively, the Engliſh ſedate and 
. reſerved ;, and this, if it hold, is a Pregnant inſtance, of a 

| reſemblance between the character "os a people and char 
Ei their Nr 1 N 


K 4 it 
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it were inſenſibly. Further, the lines themſelves 
derive different powers from the poſition of the 
pauſe, which will thus appear. A pauſe after 
the fourth ſyllable divides the line into two une- 
qual portions, of which the Jargeſt comes laſt : 
this circumſtance | reſolving. the line into an a- 
ſcending ſeries, makes an impreſſion i in pronoun 
cing like that of mounting upward; and to this 
impreſſion contributes the redoubled eſſort in 
pronouncing the largeſt portion, which is laſt 
in order. The mind has a different feeling when 
the pauſe ſucceeds the fifth ſyllable, which di- 
vides the line into two equal parts: theſe parts, 
pronounced with equal effort, are agreeable by 
their uniformity. A line divided by a pauſe af- 
ter the ſixth ſyllable, makes an impreſſion oppo- 
ſite to that firſt mentioned: being divided into 
two unequal portions, of which the ſhorteſt is 
laſt in order, it appears like a ſlow deſcending ſe- 
ries; and the ſecond portion being pronounced 
with leſs effort than the firit, the diminifhed ef - 
fort prepares the mind for reſt. And this pre- 
paration for reſt is ſtill more ſenſibly felt where 
the pauſe is after the ſeventh 1 u as in lines 


of the fourth order. 
To apply theſe obſervations is an ly taſk. 


A line of the firſt order ĩs of all the moſt ſpirited 

and lively: the accent, being followed inſtantly 
by a pauſe, makes an illuſtrious figure: the e- 

levated tone of the accent elevates the mind: 

| the mind! is ſupported in its elevation by the ſud- 
71 | F den 
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den unprepared pauſe which rouſes e, 
and the line itſelf, repreſenting by its unequal 
diviſion an aſcending ſeries, carries the mind ſtiſl 
bigher, making an impreſſion ſimilar to that of 
mounting upward. The ſecond order has a mo- 
dulation ſenſibly ſweet, ſoft, and flowing: the 
accent is not ſo ſprightly as in the former, be- 

cauſe a ſhort. {Ilable intervenes between it and 
the pauſe : its elevation, by the ſame means, 
vaniſheth . inſtantaneouſly : the mind, by a fall» 
ing voice, i a prepared for a ſtop; and 
the pleaſure of uniformity from the diviſion of 
the line into two equal parts, is calm and ſweet. 
The third order has a modulation not ſo eaſily ex- 
preſſed in words; it in part reſembles the firſt 
order, by the livelineſs of an accent ſucceeded in- 
ſtantly by a full pauſe; but then the elevation oc- 
caſioned by this circumſtance, is balanced in ſome 
degree by the remitted effort in pronouncing the 
ſecond; portion, which remitted effort has a ten- 
dency. to reſt. Another, circumſtance diſtin- 
- guiſheth-it remarkably :. irs capital accent comes 
late, being placed on the ſixth ſyllable; and this 
circumſtance beſtows on it an air of gravity and 


ſolemnity. The laſt order reſembles the ſecond 


in the mildneſs of its accent, and ſoftneſs, of its 
pauſe; it is ſtill more ſolemn than the third, by 
the lateneſs of its capital accent: it alſo poſſeſſes 
in a higher degree than the third, the tendency 
to reſt ; and by that circumſtance is of all the 
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| beſt qualified for cloſing a period” we "the com- 
: Pleteſt manner. 

But theſe are not all the Aiſtinguiſhitig Ku 
racters of the different orders. Each order alſo, 
is diſtinguiſhed by its final accent and pauſe: the 
unequal diviſion in the firſt order, makes an im- 


preſſion of aſcending; and the mind at the cloſe 


is in the higheſt . elevation, which naturally 
prompts it to put a ſtrong emphaſis upon the 


concluding Hlable, whether by raifing the voice 


to a ſharper tone, or by expreſſing the word in a 


fuller tone. This order accordingly-is of all the 


_ leaſt proper for concluding a period, where a ca- 
dence is proper; and not an accent. The ſecond 


order, being deſtitute of the impreſſion of aſcent, 


cannot rival the firſt order in the elevation of its 
concluding accent; nor conſequently i in the dig- 
nity of its concluding” pauſe; for theſe have a 
mutual influence. This order, -however, with 
reſpect to its cloſe, maintains a ſuperiority over 
the third and fourth orders: in theſe the cloſe is 
more humble, being brought down by the im- 
preſſion of deſcent, and by'the remitted effort in 


; pronouncing ; conſiderably in the third order, 


and {till more conſiderably in the laſt: Accor- 


ding to this deſcription, the concltiding accents 


and pauſes of the four orders being reduced to a 
ſcale, will form a "deſcending ſeries peo in 
an arithmetical progreſſion: 


After what is ſaid, will it be doubt refining 


too much to ſuggeſt, that the different orders are 
* 


| 
1 
7 


qualified}: different purpe 


And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike, 


Sed. V. BEA 684, 


of genius Will be naturally led to make a ice 
accordingly? 1. cannot think this altogether, chi- 
merical. A5. it appears to me, the firſt order is 
proper for a ſentiment that is bold, lively, or 
impetuous ;; the third order is proper for ſubjects 
grave, ſolemn, or lofty; the ſecond for What 


are tender, delicate, or melancholy, and i in gene- = 


ral for all the ſympathetic emotions ; and the laſt 
for ſubjects of the ſame kind, When tempered 
with any degree of ſolemnity. I do not contend, 


| that any one order i is fitted for no other taſk chan | 
that aſſigned it; for at that rate, no ſort of me 
lody would be left for accompanying thoughts | 


that have nothing peculiar i in them. I only ven- 


ture to ſuggeſt, and I do it with diffidence, that 


each of the orders is peculiarly adapted to certain 
ſubjects, and better qualified than the others for 


expreſſing ſuch ſubjects. The beſt way to judge 


is by experiment; and to avoid the imputation 


of a partial ſearch, I ſhall confine my inſtances to 


2 ſingle poem, beginning with the firſt order. 


On her white breaſt, a ſparkling croſs the wore, 
Which Jews might kiſs, and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thoſe: 
Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends; | 


oft ſhe rejects, but never once offenlde. 


Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gizers ſtrike,” © 


Yet 


* 
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; Yet graceful caſe, and ſweetneſs void of pride, 57 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults | to nde 

If to her ſhare ſome female errors fall, 

Look on her face, ad you! en 11 oh 

1 Lf th _ 


In SebbntiagR for the evriiarkeble Hvelineſs of this 
paſſage, it will be acknowledged 'by every one 
who has an ear, that the melody muſt come in 
for a ſhare. The lines, all of them, are of the 
firſt order; a very unuſual circumſtance. in the 
author of this poem, ſo eminent for variety in 
his verſification. Who can doubt, that, in this 
paſſage, he has been led by delicacy i of taſte to 

employ the firſt order en to the others? ak 


Second order. 


Our 0 to 1 the +” FN 

Not a leſs pleaſing, though leſs glorious care; 
To ſave the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th' impriſon'd eſſences exhale; 

To draw freſh colours from the Ws, flows ; 


To ſteal from —— ere lag, * their tow Ge. 


Again: » 3 Ra ts. 


8 4 


Oh, thoughtleſs mortals 1 ever er blind | to fate, 

Too ſoon dejefted, and too ſoon elate, © 
Sudden, theſe honours ſhall be ſnatch'd away, > 
And curs d * ever * victorious e 


OO 
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Third ore.” 2008 elne this bir 


"POL Yee 4722344 2112 3 TY ; 7 
To fifty choſen lphs — . — n „aii 
We truſt th important charge, the petticot. 
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Oh a wh fragt caſe, ur-, each fo 
Could make de belle can aſd? 5% bas 


A plurality of lines of the Wr and would 
not have a good effect in ſucceſſion ; becauſe, by 
a remarkable tendency to'reſt, their proper office 
is to cloſe à period. The reader, therefore, 
muſt be ſatisfied” with inſtances where this order 
is mixed with others, eee. un” = = 4 

Not ke bricks. to ele 1 are « eil, 

When — or when. . breathe cheir laſt. 


Again: | 7 


vcd caching a el delle confound, 
aw = on N 


Again: 
She ſees, ind trembles at th” b approncing i 11. 


ahi e al e, 3 of 
Agaiit: : x ; 
With earneſt eyes, and —_ 3 face, 
He firſt the ſouff-box * then the caſe. \ 
. 
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And this ſuggeſts another experiment, which 
is, to ſet the different orders more directly in 


oppoſition, by-giving-examples? where they are 
6 mixed in-the ſame paſſage. zus enz 2 | js n 3 * 


Firſt and ſecond orders. | ring A 


. 0 
And ope'd Anm . 9. 


F FT; 5 
Again: - abe 3 Hob 36 eonit 36. iel A 
v7 9116283 + 103 53041 aL Hat hoo! 5 H ch WI 
Not youthful ied in battle ſeiz'd alive, — 


Not ſeornful virgins who their charms, bee, Ke 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, |, 


Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kiſs, 

- Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting 8 | 
Not Cynthia when her mantua's pin'd awry, , 
Fer felt ſuch rage, reſentment, - and Al, wy 
As thou, fad __ } for oy ie hair,” a 18 

Firſt and third. N 

Ag lente 10 a3 977 407 Glens | 
Think _ an n equipage- thou haſt in air, 
And view vith ſcorn two pages and a Gr. 


A gain: 

What guards the puren of * 8 
In courtly balls, and midnight maſquerades, 
Safe from the treachꝰrous friend, the daring ſpark, . 
The glance by 3 the mh in the dark? 


* 


1 Again: 


SHEN tans 
we 
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With e he lights bh ppre, 1 1 5 
And breathes three am'rous ſighs to raiſe the fire; 44-4 
Then proſtrate falls, and degs, with ardent e PM 4 
: Soon to e and dog Polls the pe 2 : | 


* 7 
Ferie 5511 10 


d 4 * * 
151 * * 9 74 1 r * 
| 4 >#& I5# « BE 3.5» . 414 Aa 7 
Again: P74 a 3 l 
' 1209 9 2 


Jove's Gebe roars, hearts n 7673 
Blue Neptune ſtorms, the bellowing deeps N04 
Earth ſhakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground wes wink 
And: At e * 2 IO t 04 55 


$54 #7 "x $i Fee? 


Second and third, > SHOOT Loft 643 wat 


Sunk in Thaleſtris' arms, 40 wack he =Y 
Her, ro W and der mn ee, 


» 


— 

+ 1 
Again 8 1 
5 * 


on her bead we b A bes 4 5 
Which with — the rais d; and thus ſhe aid. 


* 


"nr on he 8 ſubject, 2 edt to 
doubt whether all this while I have not been in a 
Teverie, and whether the ſcene before me, full of 
objects new and ſingular, be not mere fairy- land. 
Is there any truth in the appearance, or is it 


wholly a work of imagination? We cannot 


doubt of its reality; and we may with aſſurance 
Fee that great is the merit * Engliſh He- 
roic 


. 
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roic verſe : for though uniformity prevails. in the 


arrangement, in the equality of the lines,” and in 
the reſemblance of the final founi 
ſtill more conſpicuous in the pabſes and in the 


ds; variety! is 


accents, which are diverſified in a furprifir ing "man- 


ner. Of the beauty That reſults from 2 a due mix- 


ture of uniformity and variety *, many inſtances 
have already occurred, but nas more illuſtrious 


than Engliſh: verſiſication: however rude it may 
be in the ſimplicity of its arrangement, it is high - 


ly melodivus by its pauſes and accents, ſo us al- 


ready to rival the moſt perfect ſperies known in 


Greece or Rome; and it is no difagreeable pro- 
ſpect to find it ſuſceptible of (till greater refine- 
ment. 


Dy has be at „ 3 * RK >. -44 
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We ber to blank MOTO hath ſo ma- 
ny circumſtances in common with rhyme, that 
what is peculiar to it may be brought within a 


narrow compaſs. With reſpect to form, it dif- 


fers from rhyme in rejecting the jingle of ſimilar 
ſounds, which puriſies it from à childiſh pleaſure. 
But this improvement is a trifle compared with 
what follows. Our verſe is extremely cramped 


by rhyme; and the great advantage of blank 
verſe is, that, being free from the fetters of 


rhyme, it is at liberty to attend the imagination 


in its boldeſt flights. Rhyme neceſſarily divides 


verſe into FO 8 1 couplet males a don 


e 1 b{ 3 fie, 
plete 


7 8 ee 7 
* 5 | * 
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plete ytifical period; the parts of which:are! die 


vided by pauſes; und the hole ſummed up bx 


a full cloſe at the end; the melody begins anew 


with? the/ next! couplet!: and in this manner 4 
compoſitinmn inrhyme prackeds couplet after cou · 


plet. Thawte bften hadeadcaſfion to mention the 


correſpondence and concord that ought to ſub- 
ſiſt between ſbund and ſenſe; from which it is a 


plain inference; that if a couplet be a complete 
period withiregard to melody, it ought regular 


iy to he the fame with regard ta ſenſe. As it is 
extremely difficult to ſupport ſuch ſtrictneſs of 
compoſition, licences ate indulged, as explain: 

ed above; which however mult. be, uſed. with 


diſcretion; {o-as-to preſerve ſome degree of con- 


cord between the ſenſe and the muſic. ;, there 


ought never to be a full cloſe in the ſenſe but ax 


the end of a couplet; and there ought. always 


* 


to be ſome pauſe in the ſenſe at the end of e- 


very couplet : the ſame period as to ſenſe may 
be extended through ſeveral, couplets; but in 

that caſe each couplet ought. to contain a diſtin 
member, diſtinguiſned by a:pauſe in the ſenſe as 
well as in the ſound; and the whole ought te 
be cloſed. with 2 e N enge *. Rules 


| f 
2 . This — is quite  negleged i in N RR ER; th 
Even Boileau makes no difficulty, to cloſe one ſubject 


with the firſt line of a couplet, and to begin a new ſub- 


jet with the ſecond. Such licence, however ſanctified ; | 


by practice, is unpleafant by the diſcordance between the 


pauſes of Ie ſenſe a0 5 hs Wer. 
Vor. Il. L "Gt 
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ſuch as theſe, muſt confine! rhyme within very 
narrow bounds : a thought of any extent, can- 
not be reduced within its compaſs; the ſenſe 
muſt be curtailed and broken into parts, to 


make it ſquare with the curtneſs of the melody; 
and beſide, om e n no een N | 


verſion. - 
I have Wande this: point * #2 W 8 
accuracy, in order to give a juſt notion of blank 


verſe; and to ſhow that a ilight difference in form 


may produce a very great diſſerence in ſubſtance. 
Blank verſe has the ſame pauſes and accents with 
rhyme, and a pauſe at the end of every line, like 
what concludes the firſt line of a couplet. 414 a 
word, the rules of melody in blank verſe, are the 
ſame that obtain with reſpect to the firſt line of a 
couplet; but being diſengaged from rhyme, or 
from couplets, there is acceſs to make every line 
run into another, preciſely as to make the firſt 
line of a couplet run into the ſecond. There 
mult be a mulical pauſe at the end of every line; 
but this pauſe is ſo flight as not to require a 
pauſe in the ſenſe: and accordingly the ſenſe 
may be carried on with or without pauſes, till a 
period of the utmoſt extent be completed by a 
full cloſe both in the ſenſe and the ſound: there 
is no reſtraint, other than that this full cloſe be 
at the end of a line; and this reſtraint is neceſſa- 
ry in order to e a coincidence between 
ſenſe and ſound, which evught to be aimed at in 
general, and is indifpenſible | in the caſe of a full 

. cloſe, 
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In the ſecond ſection of t this Er: it.is PE 


"har nothing. contributes more than inverſion to 
the force and elevation of. language: the cou- 


plets of rhyme-confine inverſion within narrow 
limits; nor would the elevation of inverſion, 
were there acceſs for it in rhyme, readily 2 
with the humbler tone of that ſort of verſe. 

is univerſally agreed; that the loſtineſs of hor 8 


ſtyle ſupports admirably the ſublimity of his ſub- 


ject; rand it is not leſs certain, that the loftineſs 
of his ſtyle ariſes chiefly from inverſion. Shake- 


ſpear deals little in inverſion: but his blank verſe, - 


being a ſort of meaſured proſe, is perfectly well 


adapted to the ſtage, where laboured inverſion i is 


extremely improper, becauſe in ae it ne- 
ver can be natural. 

Hitherto I have confalliradl that fon: W 
of expreſſion which verſe acquires by laying aſide 
rhyme. But this is not the only ground-for pre- 
ferring blank verſe : it has another preferable 
quality not leſs ſignal ; and that is, a more ex- 
tenſive and more complete melody. Its muſic is 
not, like that of rhyme, confined to a fingle cou- 
plet, but takes in a great compaſs, ſo as in ſome 


meaſure to rival muſic properly ſo called. The 


. | interval 


2 


882 


„„ 


en, 
9 
* 
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interval between its cadences may be 10 ng * 


ſhort at pleaſure; and, by that means, its — 
dy, with reſpect both to richneſs and Varletyf h 
ſuperior far to that of rhyme; and ſuperior even 
to that of the Greek and Latin Heuameter! Of 
this obſervation no perſon can doubt who is ac- 
quainted with the Paradiſe bft': in which work 
there are indeed many tareleſs lines; but at eve- 
Ty turn it ſhines out in the richeſt melody as well 
as in the ſublimeſt ſentiments. LO the follow- 


ing ſpecimen. SOL 


Now Morn hawks FIG in the ae NG 
Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient Ss 
When Adam wak'd, ſo: cuſtom'd, for his ſleep + 
Was atry light from pure digeſtion bred, 
And temp'rate vapours bland, which ch only ſound | 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fan, 
Lightly diſpers'd, and the ſhrill matin ſong | 

Of birds on every bough ; ſo much the more 

| His wonder was to find unwaken'd Eve 

With treſſes diſcompos'd, and glowing , 

As through unquiet reſt : he on his ſidne 
Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial how 11 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or a. 

Shot forth peculiar graces ;. then with voice 5 
Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus. Awake, 
My faireſt, my efpous'd, my lateſt found,” 
| Heaven's laſt beſt gift, my ever-new delight, 
Awake; the morning ſhines, and the" freſh field 


© Calls us; we loſe the prime, to mark how 8 
a Our 


een r 


3 


ar 
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| Oor tended plans; how blows the citron. groye, 


What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 

How nature paints her colours, how the bee 

Sits a the eee ſweet. 
Cn) n wo oor i . 


Competing! Latin Haines with Engliſh He- 
roic rhyme, the former has obviouſly the advan- 
tage in the following particulars, It is greatly | 
preferable as to arrangement, by the latitude it 
admits in placing the long and ſhort ſyllables. 
Secondly, the length of an Hexameter line hath 
a majeſtic air: ours, by its ſhortneſs, is indeed 
more briſk and lively, but much leſs fitted for 
the ſublime. And, thirdly, the long high-ſound- 
ing words t that Hexameter admits, add greatly to 
its majeſty. To compenſate theſe advantages, 
Engliſh rhyme - poſſeſſes a greater number and 
greater. variety both of pauſes and of accents, - 
Theſe two ſorts of verſe ſtand indeed pretty 
much in oppoſition : in Hexameter, great va- 
riety of arrangement, none in the pauſes nor ac- 
cents: in Engliſh rhyme, great variety in the 
pauſes and accents, ou little in the range 
ment. 1 
In blank acl are united, in a EET meaſure, 
the ſeveral properties of Latin Hexameter and 
Engliſh rhyme ; and it poſſeſſes beſide many ſig- 
nal properties of its on. It is not confined, 


like Hexameter, by a full cloſe at the end of eve- 


Ty aus r, like rhyme, by a full cloſe at the 
* 3 end 
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end of every coupler. 5 Its conſtruction, which 


admits the lines to run into each other, gives it 


a ſtill greater majeſty than ariſes from the length 


of a Hexameter line. By the ſame means, it ad- 
mits inverſion even beyond the Latin or Greek 
Hexameter; for theſe ſuffer ſome confinement 
by the regular cloſes at the end of every line. In 
its muſic it is illuſtrious above all: the melody 
of Hexameter verſe, is circumſcribed to a line; 
and of Engliſh rhyme, to a couplet : the melo- 
dy of blank verſe is under no confinement, but 


| enjoys the utmoſt privilege that the melody of 
verſe is ſuſceptible of; which is, to run hand in 


hand with the ſenſe, 155 a word, blank verſe i is | 
ſuperior to Hexameter in many articles; and in- 
ferior to it in none, ſave in the latitude of ar- 


| mngement. and in the uſe of long words. 


In French Heroic verſe, chard. are "Found, 'on 


the contrary, all the defects of Latin Heratheter 


and Engliſh rhyme, without the beauties of ei- 


ther; ſubjected to the bondage of rhyme, and 


to the full cloſe at the end of every couplet, it is 


alſo extremely fatiguing by uniformity in its pauſes 
and accents : the line invariably is divided by the 


uſe into two equal parts, and the accent is ins 
var iably placed before the pauſe :\ EE | | 


Jeune et vaillant herds dont la babte agel 11 
2 Bas la fruit tardt 7 alan, wee. 12 


174 14 
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Here every circumſtance 2 contributes to a tireſome 
uniformity: a ee return of the ſame pauſe 

and of the ſame accent; as well as an equal divi- 

| ſion of every line; which fatigue the ear without 
intermiſſion or 1 I cannot ſet this matter 

in a better light, than by preſenting to the read- 

er a French tranſlation of the ne we 
of Milton. D 7 


SV 


Two of 8 3 > nd ny 

Godlike erect, with native honour clad : 

In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all; 

And worthy ſeem'd, for in their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude fevere and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom iplac'd; 
Whehee true authority in men: though both _ 
Not equal, as their ſex not equal ſeem'd ; 

For contemplation he and valour form'd, 


For ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive grace, 3 
He for God only, the for God | in bim. 3 


r TOY OO IE 08 


— 
; 43 


q Were the pauſes of the ſenſe and found i in this pal- 
ſage but a little better aſſorted, nothing in verſe 
could be more melodious. In general, the great 

defect of Milton's verification, in other reſpects 

* admirable, is the want of coincidence between 

the pauſes of the ſenſe and ſound. 


1 tranſlation | is in the N words : 


Ce lieux delicieux, ce aol charmant, 1 Ten 
e deux objets ſon plus bel ornement: 


L 4 | | Leue 


— hs 


— "7 
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Leur port majeſteux, eee e e 
Semble leur mericer ſur la nature entire 
Ce droit de commander que Dieu leur 2 


Sur leur auguſte front de gloire couranne, .. 


Du ſouverain du ciel drille la reſemblance: To 

Pans leur ſimples regards eclatte Pinnocence, | 
© L/adorabfe candeur, Faimable'verits, ß, 
La raiſon, la ſageſſe, et la teverit“ , Mö ; 


Qu” adoucit la prudence, et cet air de droiture. 
Du viſage des rois reſpeCtable parure. 


Ces deux objets divins nfont pas les memes traite, 11 


Ils paroiſſent formes,. qudique tous deux par faits; 


L'un pour la majeſte, la force, et la nobleſſe; 


L'autre pour la douceur, la grace, et la tendreſſe; 
Celui-ci pour _ ſeul, Caged ow homes mam 


Here the ſenſe i is feirly eeailliivs; ah words are 


of equal power, 1 yet Now inferior the hos 


lody 


Many attempts . been | has to en 


Hexameter verſe into the living languages, but 
without ſucceſs. The -Engliſh language, Iam 
inclined to think, is not ſuſceptible of this me- 
lody: and 1 my reaſons are theſe. : Firſt, the po- 
Iytyllables in Latin and Greek are N diverſi- 
fied by long and ſhort ſyllables, a circumſtance 
that qualifies them for the melody of Hexameter 
_ verſe : ours are extremely ill qualified for that 


ſervice; . becauſe they ſuperabound in ſhort ſylla- 
bles. Secondly, the bulk of our monoſyllables 


are arbitrary with regard to length, which is an 
| nalucky erbte in Hexameter: for though 


cuſtom 3 
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cuſtom; as obſerved above may render familiar 
a long or a ſhort pronunciation of the ſame word, 
yet the mind wavering between the two ſounds, 
catmot be ſo much affected with either, as with a 
word that hath always the ſame ſound; and for 
that reaſon, arbitrary ſounds are ill fſnnted for a 
melody Which is chiefly ſupported by quantity: 
in Latin and Greek Hexameter, in variable ſounds 
direct and aſcertain the melody: Englifh'Hexa- 
meter would be deſtitute of melody, unleſs by 
artful pronunciation; becauſe of neceſſity tlie 
bulk of its ſounds muſt be arbitrary. The pro- 
nunciation is eaſy in a ſimple movement of alter- 
nate long and ſhort ſyllables; but would be per- 


plexing and unpleaſant in the nen move- 
ment of Henanuorer verſo, 11 


| Rbgine ke ſo gert a Gabe in modern poe- 


try, as to deſerve a ſolemn trial. I have for that 
reaſon reſerved it to be examined with delibera- - 
tion; in order to diſcover, if I can, its peculiar 
beauties, and the degree of merit it is intitled to. 


"The firſt view of this ſubject leads naturally to the 


following reflection: That rhyme having no 
e relation to ſentiment, nor any effe& upon the 
© ear other than a mere Jingle, ought to be ba- 
4 niſhed all compoſitions of any dignity, as af- 
« fording but a trifling and childiſh pleaſure.” 
It will alſo be obſerved, That a jingle of words 
<« hath in ſome meaſure a ludicrous effect, wit- 
e neſs the double rhymes of Hudibras, which- 
" * contri 
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“ contribute no ſmall-ſhare to its drollery; that 
4 c jn a ſerious work this ludicrous eſſect would 
cc be equally remarkable, were it not obſcured 
by the prevailing gravity of the ſubject; that 
© having however a conſtant tendency to give a 
«ludicrous air to the compoſition, more than 
<< ordinary fire is requiſite to ſupport the dignity 
<« of the ſentiments — ſuch an mum 
_ <,antagoniſt*% x 
| Theſe arguments are fpbetous; and bans un- 
doubtedly ſome weight. Yet, on the other hand, 
it ought to be conſidered, that in modern tongues 
rhyme has become univerſal among men as. well 


as children; and that it cannot have ſuch a cur- 


rency without ſome foundation in human nature. 
In fact, it has been ſucceſsfully employ'd by poets 
of genius, in their ſerious and grave compoſi- 
tions, as well as in thoſe which are more light 
and airy, Here, in weighing authority againſt 
argument, the ſcales ſeem to be upon a level; 
and therefore, to come at any thing deciſive, we 
muſt pierce a little deeper. 
Muſic has great power over the foul ; ond may 
ſucceſsfully be employ'd to inflame or fd paſ- 
ſions, if not actually to raiſe them. A ſingle 
ſound, however ſweet, is not muſic; but a ſin- 
gle ſound . after imer ran, may bave the 


Voſſius, de Plats cantu, p. 26. 150 Nihil #- 
e que gravitati orationis officit, quam in ſono ludere 
66 ſyllabarum, 1 


| effect 
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eſſect to rouſe attention, and to keep the hearer 
awake : and à variety of fimilar ſounds, ſucceed- | 
ing each other after regular intervals, muſt have 
a {till ſtronger - effect, This conſideration is ap- 
plicable to rhyme, which connects two verſe- 
lines by making them cloſe with two words ſimi- 
lar in ſound. And conſidering attentively the 
muſical effect of a couplet, we find, that it reu- 
ſes the mind, and produceth an emotion mode- 
rately gay without dignity or elevation: like the 
myrmuring of a brook gliding through pebbles, 
it calms the mind when perturbed, and _ gently 
raiſes it when ſunk. Theſe effects are ſearce per- 


| ceived when the whole poem is in rhyme; but 


are extremely remarkable by contraſt, in the cou- 
plets that cloſe the ſeveral acts of our later tra- 
gedies: the tone of the mind is ſenſibly varied 
by them, from anguiſh, diſtreſs, or melancholy, 
to ſome degree of eaſe and alacrity.. For the 


truth of this obſervation, I appeal to the ſpeech 


of Jane Shore in the fourth act, when her doom 
was pronounced by Glo'ſter; to the ſpeech of 
Lady Jane Gray at the end of the firſt act; and to 
that of Caliſta, in the Fair Penitent, when ſhe 
leaves the ſtage, about the middle of the third act. 

The ſpeech of Alicia, at the cloſe of the fourth 
at. of Jane Shore, puts the matter beyond 


doubt: in a ſcene of deep diſtreſs, the rhymes 
which finiſh the act, produce a certain gaiety and 


chearfulneſs, far from according with the tone 
of the paſſion ; ; 
Alicia. 


— 
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Alicia. For ever? Oh! For ever 

; Oh l who can bear to be a wretch for ever l. 5 
My rival too ! his laſt thoughts hung on ber: es 

And, as he - parted, left a blefling for her. 
- Shall ſhe be bleſsd, and I be curd, for ever 1 
Ne; ; ſince her fatal beauty was the cauſe 
Or all my ſuff rings, let her ſhare my pains; © 
Let her, like me, of evry joy forlorn, . 


4 


Devote the hour when ſuch à wretch was born | ä 


Like me to deſerts and to darkneſs run, 

. Abhor the day, and curſe the golden ſun; 

Caſt eviry good and ev'ry hope behind;  _ 
Deteſt the works of nature, loathe mankind: 1 
Like me with cries diſtrated fill the air, 1 
Tear her poor boſom, and her frantic hair, = 


= ons 15 __ torments N. the . e 


OED deſcribed! this beſt way 1 can, the im- 

Hellen that rhyme makes on the mind; T pro- 
ceed to examine whetlier there be any ſubjects to 
Which rhyme is peculiarly adapted, and for what 
ſubjects it is improper. Grand and lofty ſub- 
jets, which have a powerful influence; claim 
precedence in this inquiry. In the chapter of 
grandeur and ſublimity it is eſtabliſhed, that a 
grand or ſublime object, inſpires a warm enthu- 
ſiaſtic emotion diſdaining ſtrict regularity and or- 
der; which emotion is very different in its tone 


Hot that inſpired- by the moderately- -enlivening | 


niuſic of rhyme. Suppoſi ng then an elevated ſub- 


| je to be expreſſed in rhyme,” what muſt be the 
effect ? The intimate union of the muſic with | 


the 
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the ſübſest, produces div intimate union of chelr 


emotions ; one inſpirec by the ſubject, "which 
tends to elevate and exp 'the mind; and one 
inſpired by" the muſic, Which; Condging the 
mind within the naſrow Hirits of regular caden- 
cy, and ſimilar ſohnd, tends to prevent all Eleva- 
tion above its own' pitch. Elasgens fo little 
concordant, cannot in union have a happy eſſect. 
But it-is ſcarce neceſſary to reaſon upon i caſe 
that never did, and probably never — 
viz. an importa! t ſubject clothed in rhyme, and 
yet ſupported i in its utmoſt elevation: A happy 
thought or warm expreſſion; may at times give a 
ſudden bound upward; but it requires a genius 
greater than has hitherto exiſted, to ſupport a 


poem of any length in a tone elevated much a- 


bove that of the melody : Taſſo and Arioſto 
ought not to be made exceptions, and (till Teſs 


Voltaire. And after alt, where the poet] has the - 


dead wei ght of rhyme conſtantiy to ſtruggle with, 
how can we expect an uniform elevation in a 
high pitch; when ſuch elevation, with all the 
ſupport it can receive from language, 1 requires the 
utmoſt effort of the human genius 
But now, admitting rhyme to be an unfit aſs 


for grand and lofty imayes ; it has one advantage 


however, - which is, to Trail a low ſubject to its 
own degree of elevatfbn. e Addiſon * obſerves, 


“That rhyme, Wik auy Mer. aka 
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n 
often makes an indiſſerent phraſe pals, unre- 
c garded; but here the verſe is not built upon 
«© rhymes, there, pomp of ſound and energy of 


« Nee are rbk 40 ſup- 


GY AE 4+.» 


665 «flatneſs = el „ This effeſt of rhyme is re- | 


markable.in the F rench verſe, Which, being ſim 
in a good meaſure-unqualified for inver- 
ſion, readily ſinks down to proſe where not arti 


 ficially ſupported : rhyme is therefore indiſpen- 
ſable in the French tragedy, and may be proper 
even in their comedy. Voltaire“ * aſſigns that 
very reaſon for adhering. to rhyme in theſe com- 
Poſitions. . He indeed candidly owns,.. that, even 


with the ſupport of. rhyme, the tragedies of his 


country are little better than converſation- pieces; 
which ſhows, that the French, language is weak, 


and an impropex. dreſs | for any grand. ſubjed. 
Voltaire was ſenſible of this imperfection ; and 


yet Voltaire attempted An PIT poem in that lan- 
a Suage. "IS 


The chearing and e power PX rhyme, 


is ſtill more remarkable in poems of ſhort lines, | 


where the rhymes return upon the ear in a quick 
ſucceſſion ; and for that reaſon, rhyme i is perfed- 
ly well adapted to gay, Wo and airy re” 


witneſs the following. 


'® Preface to his OEdipus, 12151 in his diſcourſe upon 
tragedy, prefixed to the tragedy of 7187 1 
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| O the plealty, pleaingangrih./ +211 + 
When we love, and when we guts, | 
Wiſhes riſing, * wits } 
Thoughts ſurpriſing,/... brigade) I. 
 . Pleaſure courting +41 -i/! 2h ken 51 
_ | Charms tranſportiggs!- wad alle wy Sg 5 
Fancy viewing 20 4 
Joys enſuing we 0 
n pleaſing anguiſh ! | N 
1 — ITY 2. 
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For ch Veakin) Yah frequent rhymes are very 


improper for any ſevere or ſerious paſſion : the 


diſſonance between the: ſubje and the mel 
is very — py inns the folly * wing. 
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' Now under bavglby mountains, 


Beſide, the fall of fountains, 
Or 
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Or where Hebros wundere, 10's arp © 
OT mæanders, ad . Be 6,400} n r 


All alone, „ (1054 an} Ot: 
- Unheard, onknon uit gc 
He makes his moan, wo „ SKA aglT . 
And calls her ght, OY | 
For ever, ever, ever loſt: 8 5 79 
Now with furies e a9 yo! 


th. a. 


| Deſpairing, confounded, 7 a2; > 9 
Hue wembles, he glows, r 
Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows, 
27 275 eanty 1 7p Pepe, ae for We e 
1 i 4791 + 79; 9188 + vo . 1 408 Mete 
mige is not leſs unfit for angulh or deep di- 
Kress, than for ſubjects elevated and lofty; and 
for that reaſon has been long diſuſed in the Eng- 
liſh and Italian tragedy. In '\acwork where the 
ſubject is ſerious though not elevated, rhyme has 
not a good effect; becauſe the Uirfneſs of the me- 
lody agrees not wich the gravity b the ſubject: 
the Eſſay on Man, which treats, A ſubject great MW ”” 
and important, would ſhow much better in blank N ae 
verſe. Sportive love, Mirth, gaiety, humour, 
and ridicule, are the province of rhyme: The  V 
boundaries aſſigned it by nature, were extended in 
in barbarous and illiterate ages, and in its uſur- te 
pations it has long been protected by cuſtom: 
but taſte in the fine arts, as well as in morals, Pr 
improves daily; and makes a progreſs toward 
perfection, ow indeed but uniform; and there be 
is no reaſon to doubt, that rhyme, in Britain, 


will in time be ford to abandon its unjuſt con- 
gqueſts, 


kn my gs ee 


as 05 
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queſts, and t in ak within its + natural 
jimits PS x4 | 

Having hi own out what Secured upon lifting, 
I cloſe the ſection with a general obſervation, 
That the melody of verſe ſo powerfully inchants 
the mind, as to draw a veil over very groſs faults 
and imperfections. Of this power a ſtronger ex- 
ample cannot be given than the epiſode of Ari- 
ſtæus, which cloſes the fourth book of the 
Georgics, To renew a ſtock of bees when the 
former is loſt, Virgil aſſerts, that they will be 
produced in the intrails of a bullock, flain and 
managed in a certain manner. This leads him to 
ſay, how this ſtrange receipt was invented; 
which is as follows. Ariſtæus having loſt his 


bees by diſeaſe and famine, never dreams of em- 


ploying the ordinary means for obtaining a new 
ſtock; but, like a froward child, complains hea- 
vily to his mother Cyrene, a water-nymh. She 
adviſes him to conſult Proteus, a ſea-god, not 
how he was to obtain a new ſtock; but only by 
what fatality he had loſt his former ſtock ; add- 
ing, that violence was neceſſary, becuaſe Pro- 
teus would ſay nothing voluntarily. Ariſtæus, 
ſatisfied with this advice, though it gave him no 


proſpect of repairing his loſs, proceeds to execu- 


tion. Proteus is catched ſleeping, bound with 
cords, and compelled to ſpeak. He declares, 


that Ariſtæus was puniſhed with the loſs of his = 


bees, for attempting the chaſtity of Euridice, 
Vo. II. | M | = 
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the wife of Orpheus; ſhe having been ſtung to 
death by a ſerpent in flying his embraces. Pro- 
teus, whoſe ſullenneſs ought to have been con- 
verted into wrath by the rough treatment he met 
with, becomes on a ſudden courteous and com- 
municative. He gives the whole hiſtory of the 
expedition to hell which Orpheus undertook in 
order to recover his ſpouſe; a very entertaining 
ſtory, but without the leaſt relation to the affair 
on hand. Ariſtæus, returning to his mother, is 
adviſed to deprecate by ſacrifices the wrath of 
Orpheus, who was now dead. A bullock is ſa- 
crificed, and out of the intrails ſpring miraculouſ- 
ly a ſwarm of bees. Does it follow, that the 
ſame may be obtained without a miracle, as is 
ſuppoſed in the RESIN *F 


4 bit of the different FEET, and of their 
NAMES. : 


| 


1. W e conſiſts of two. ſhort fylla- 
bles. Examples : Deus, given, A; | 
hillock, running. 


2. SPONDEUS, conlilts of two low Gables : 
omnes, poſſeſs, Jonny en Joes 
time. 


3. I uovs, compoſed of a ſhort and: a . 


hios, intent, degree, n conſent, re- 
hent, 


9 ' 2 * a Ws 5 
TH * 2 : z 7 Me, 


; % e o 


ent, N i | ue, Bates, Men, e- 


* % * - * 
„ 83 
vent 8 b 
4 » - N 
* 


| 4 Trocunvs, or t 1 and a 


mort: fervat, whereby, after, at mea- 


ſure, burden, Holy, bofty. 


5 Tarnnacnrs, three ſhort : melius, fro- 


perty. | 
6. ere three long : mes | 


7. Axa xs us, twoſhortand a long: animos, 


condeſcend, apprehend, overheard, ac- 
quieſce, at * ſerenade, 
opportume. 


* s » , . 


. 


8. DacTrYLvs, {loin 424 rob Hbrt: carmi- 


na, evident, excellence, eſtimate, won» 


derful, de, burdened, eds te- 


9. Baccnivs, a tack 1 5 | 


10. HYyppoBACcHivs, or ANTIBACCHIUS, 


two long and a ſhort : pelluntur. 


11. CxETicus, or AMPHIMACER, a ſhort ſyl- 
lable between two long t une, afterapon, 


12. AhrhzIAchrs, a long ſyllable between 
two ſhort: honore, conſider, imprudent, 
"M6 "PN | 


| $8; *. rA TE er Lever. 80 
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| 
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procedure, attended, propoſed, 81. 


dient, concurrence, apprentice reſpedtive, 
ene * 


13. Proc ELEUSMATI cus, four mort Gables: 
hominibus, neceſſary. | 


14. Disronpzvs, four long ables : :, infin 
tis. 1 88 


15. Dita vs, compoſed, of two > Tambi : £ ſeve- 


ritas. 
1 


16. Dirkochaus, of two Trochei.: perma- 
nere, procurator. ITS 


17. lontcvs, two ſhort Gilables * two 0 long: 
 properabant.. | 


18. Another foot paiſes über the 0 name, 
compoſed of two long ſyllables and two 
ſhort: e hoſſeſſory. 5 


19. ChokIAMzus, two ſhort HUables between | 
two long : nobilitas. | 


20, Auro two long ſFllables between 
two ſhort : Alexander. 


21. Px ox iſt, one long fyllable and three hort: - 
temporibus, ordinary, inventory, ben pe 


rament. 


4 | «A > 22. PR ON 


22. PEN zd, the ſecond fyllable long, and the 
other three ſhort: rapidity, ſolemnity, 


minority, conſidered, imprudently, extra- 
vagant, reſpedfully, accordingly, 


23. pxox zd, the third Gllable long and the 
other three mort; 7 animatus, independent, 


condeſrendence, ſacerdotal, Oy 


20 Px OR 4th, "Us laſt File long and the 0+ 
ther three ſhort; celeritag. 


25. Erirkirvs Iſt, the firſt Gusble ſhort and : 


_ the other three long: voluptates. | on PE 


26. een 2d, the ſecond ſyllable ſhort and 


the other three long :  penitentes. 


27. Erirzzrus 3d, the third ſyllable ſhort and 
the other three long: diſcordias. 


28. Fern KIT us 4th, the laſt ſyllable ſhort and 
the other three long: fortunatus. 


29. A word of five ſylabtes compoſed of a Pyr- 
rhichius and Pactylus: miniſterial. 


30. A word of fire ſyllables compoſed of a Tro- 


chæus and Dactylus: /7; mngularity. | 


31. A word of five ſyllables compoſed of a Dac- 


M 3 tylus 
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2 N or Language: ChAVIEL 


tylus and Trochzus : wean, era · 5 
mination. | 


11 * 0 


32. A word of five Hllables, ) the ſecond our 
long: ſignificancy. 


33. A word of fix ſyllables com oſed 
; Dactyles: impetuoſity. s 


34˙ A word of ſix ſyllables n of «Tribra- 
chys and Dadyle : Puſi Hanimity. 


N. B. Every word may be conſidered as a N 
foot, becauſe every word is diſtinguiſhed by a 
pauſe ; and every foot in verſe may be conſidered 
asa verſe word, compoſed of OR ee 


at once vithour a . 


CHAP, 


ee A. P. XIX. 


G as obſerved 45000 „, ſerve | 
| two purpoſes : when addreſſed to the un- 
Dh derſtanding, their purpoſe is to inſtruct; 
when to the heart, their purpoſe is to pleaſe, 
Various means contribute to the latter : firſt, the 
ſuggeſting ſome unuſual reſeniblance or contraſt; - 
ſecond, the ſetting an object in the ſtron eſt 
light; third, the aſſociating an object with others 
that are agreeable; fourth, the elevating an ob- 
ject; and, fifth, the depreſſing it. And that 
compariſons may give pleaſure by theſe various 
means, appears from what is ſaid in the chapter 
above cited; and will be made ſtill more evident 
by — which ſhall be given after premiſing 
ſome general obſervations. 
Objects of different ſenſes cannot be compared 
together; for ſuch objects are totally ſeparated 
from each other, and have no circumſtance in 
common to admit either reſemblance or contraſt. 
Objects of hearing may be compared together, as 
alſo of taſte, of ſmell, and of touch: but the 
chief fund of compariſon are objects of ſight ; be- 


” Chap, 8. | 
M 4 cauſe, 
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cauſe, in writing or ſpeaking, things ean only be 
compared in idea, and the ideas of ſight are more 
diſtinct and lively than thoſe of any other ſenſe. 
When a nation emerging out of barbarity be- 
gins to think of the fine arts, the beauties of lan- 
guage cannot long lie concealed; and when diſ- 
covered, they are generally, by the force of no- 
velty, carried beyond all bounds of moderation. 
Thus, in the early poems of every nation, we 
ſind metaphors and ſimiles founded on ſlight and 
diſtant reſemblances, which, loſing their grace 
with their novelty, wear gradually out of repute; 
and now, by the improvement of taſte, no meta- 
phor nor ſimile is admitted into any polite com- 
poſition but of the molt ſtriking kind. To illu- 
{trate this obſervation, a ſpecimen ſhall be given 
afterward of ſuch metaphors as I have been de- 
| ſcribing: with reſpecd to miles take the follow- 
ing ſpecimen. 14 5 
Behold, thou art fir, m my love: thy hair is as a flock 
of goats that appear from Mount Gilead : thy teeth are 
like a flock of ſheep from the waſhing, every one bearing 
twins: thy lips are like a thread of ſcarlet :' thy neck like 
the tower of David: built for an armoury, whereon hang 
a thouſand ſhields of mighty men: thy two breaſts like 
two young roes that are twins, which feed among the 
lilies :- thy eyes like the ſiſh · pools in Heſhbon, by the gate 
of Bath-rabbim : thy noſe like the tower of Lebanon, 


Jogking toward Dameſens, 
f Song of Solomon: 


Thou 


Y Y p 
5 


» 2 
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Thou art like ſnow on the heath; thy hair ile the 


miſt of Cromla, when. it curls on the rocks and ſhines to 


the beam of the weſt: thy breaſts are like two ſmooth 
rocks ſeen from Branno of the ſtreams: thy arms like 
two white Ln in the hall of the "7 Fingal. _ 
DFingok 


4 ' Tp Ws 
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It has no good effect to compare thin __ oa. 
of ſimile that are of the fame kind; nor to com- 
pare by contraſt things of different kinds. The 
reaſon is given in the chapter cited above; and 
the reaſon ſhall be illuſtrated by examples. The 


flirſt is a compariſon built upon a reſemblance la 


obvious as to make little or A9 impreſſion, 5 
This juſt rebuke inflac'd the 9 crew, 8 
They join, they thicken, and th'aſſault renew; 
Unmov'd th'embody*d Greeks their fury dare, 
And fix'd ſupport the weight of all the war; 0 5 
Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian pow'rs, 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian tow'rs. 
As on the confines of adjoining grounds . 
Two ſtubborn ſwains with blows diſpute” their ied y 

They tugg, they ſweat; but neither gain, nor yield, | 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field: | 
Thus obſlinate to death, they fight, they fall; 


Nor theſe can keep, nor mou can win the wall, 


Thad xil. Sog. | 


Ancther; from Milton, les open to the ſame ob- 
jection. | Speaking of the fallen ET ering 
for mines of gold: 


1 


%. 


. 
. 
* 
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5 A numerous brigade haſten'd © as when binds | 

Of pioneers with ſpade and pick-ax une 

| r 
e eg j 


$4 


The next ſhall be of chingh contraſted that are 
of different kinds, | | 


Nunn; what, we eee —_ aud ae; 
Trans form'd and weak ? Hath Bolingbroke depos'd 
Thine intellect? Hath he been i in thy heart! 

The lion, dying, thruſteth forth his paw, _ 

And wounds the earth, if nothing elſe, with rage | 
To be verpower'd : and wilt thou, pupil-like, 8 
Take thy correction mildly, kiſs the rod, © 

And fawn on rage with baſe humility?  _ 

5 Richard UI. aft 5. k 1. 


This compariſon has Narbe any force: a man and 

a lion are of diſſerent ſpecies, and cherefore are 
proper ſubjects for a ſimile; but there is no ſuch 
reſemblance between them in general, as to pro- 
duce any ſtrong effect by nn e 
attributes or eircumſtances. 

A third general obſervation is, That abftrat 
terms can never be the ſubject of compariſon, o- 
therwiſe than by being perſonified. Shakeſpear 
compares adverſity to a toad, and ſlander to the 
bite of a crocodile; but in ſuch compariſons 
theſe abſtract terms muſt be imagined ſendiblo 
beings. 


To have a | Juſt notion of compariſons, they 
muſt 


* Wal => 
: BS. 
"Ea 3 8 5 a 


: GK. * LRISONS; | 
muſt be dikinguilhed into two kinds; one com-. 


mon and familiar, as Where a man is compared 


to a lion in courage, or to a horſe in ſpeed; the 


other more diſtant and refined, where two things 


that have in themſelves no reſetn black or oppo- 

ſition, are compared with reſpect to their effects, 
This fort of compariſon js occaſionally explained 
above *; and for further explanation take what 
follows. There is no reſemblance. between a 
flower- plot and a chearful fong ; and yet they 


may be compared with reſpect to their effects, 
the emotions they produce in the mind being ex- 
tremely ſimilar. There is as little reſemblance 


between fraternal concord and precious oint- 


ment; and yet obſerve how ſucceſsfully they are 
EN 5785 regs carts to the 2 apr they 


Behold, how good and how pleaſant it is for 8 


to dwell together in unity. It is like the precious oinr- 


ment upon the head, that ran down upon Aaron's beard, 
and eee men een r 
of: Pals 133 


For illuſtrating this ſort of n, 1 add 
ſome more examples: 


Delightful is thy preſence, 0 Fingal ! it is like the fon | 


on Cromla, when the hunter mourns his abſence for a 
ſeaſon, and ſees him between the clouds, 

Did not Offian hear a voice? or is it the found of days 

We * P · 86. 
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that are no more? Often, like the eveni ne een 
the memory of former times on my ſou .. 


' His countenance. is ſettled from war; and ; 18 ok as 


the evening-beam, that from the cloud of the weſt looks 
on Cona's ſilent vale. 


Sorrow, like a cloud on | the fa, ſhades the foul of 


Cleſſammor. I 


The mulic was like the memory of j joys that are pa, 


pleaſant and mournful to the foul, © : 

Pleaſant are the words of the ſong; ad ab 
and lovely are the tales of other times. They are like the 
calm dew of the morning on the hill of roes, when the 
ſun is faint on its ſide, and ae lake is ſettled and blue i in 
the vale. | | | 


| Theſe 3 are dogs the poems "of Oc: 
fan, who abounds; with compariſons of this 
delicate kind, and A og ſingularly happy in 
them “. 


* * 
* 
Fo # 


1 e to a by 9 dawn 


the different means by which compariſons, whe· 


ther of the one ſort or the other, can afford plea- 
ſure; and, in the. order above eſtabliſhed, I be- 
gin with ſuch inſtances as are agreeable, by ſug- 
geſting ſome unuſual reſemblance or contraft : | 


|  * The nature and merit of Oſſian's compariſons is fully 
illuſtrated, in a diſſertation on the poems of that author, 
by Dr Blair, profeſſor of rhetoric in the college of Edin- 
| burgh; a delicious morſe] of criticiſia, 


Sweet 


. 


* 


ch. XIX,. Comranisons. 1389 

Sweet are the uſes of Adverſit % a 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 35 

Wears yet a e 2 in her head. | | 
4s you lite it, Pn fe 1. 


a Bolingbroke hath ſeiz'd the waſteful King 


What pity is't that he had not ſo trimm'd | 
And dreſs'd his land, as we this garden dreſs, _ 


And wound the bark, the ſkin of our fruit · trees; 

Leſt, being over proud with ſap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itſelf, 

Had he done fo to great and growing men, 

They might have liv'd to bear, and be to taſte 

Their fruits of duty. All ſuperfluous branches 

We lop away, that bearing boughs may live: 

Had he done ſo, himſelf had borne the crown, 

Which waſte and idle hours have quite thrown down. 
Richard II. act 3. her 


5g how the Morning opes her golden gates, 


And takes her farewell of the glorious Sun; 

How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 

Trimm'd like a yonker prancing to his love. 
| Se part. Henry VI. act 2. fe. 1. 


Brutus, O Caſſius, _ are yoke with a wks 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire: 
Who, much inforced, ſhows a 2 , | 


And We is cold | again. 


Fulius Cefar, ak » Kia 


Thus they their doubtful conſultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchleſs chief: 


As when from mountain- tops, the duſky clouds 
Aſcending, while the N orth-wind eeps, oerſpread 118 
Heav'n's 
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Heav'n's digit face, the lowring element 
Scowls o'er the darken'd landſcape, ſnow, ah . 
If chance the radiant ſun with farewell ſweet 
Extends his ev'ning-beam; the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Atteſt their joy, that bil and valle ring. 
| 2 5 4 2. 


As the bright ſtars, and ati way, | 
Shew'd by the night, are hid by day: 
So we in that accompliſb'd mind, | 

Help'd by the night, new graces find, 
Which, by the ſplendor of her view, 

 Dazzled __ we never knew. 


nue, 


The laſt exertion of courage compared to the 

blaze of a lamp before extinguiſhing, 7. We Gie- 
0 gs canto _ 1285 22. 

None of the 8 Grailes; as they appear | 
to me, tend to illuſtrate. the principal ſubject: 
and therefore the pleaſure they afford muſt ariſe _ 
from ſuggeſting reſemblances that are not ob- 
vious: I mean the chief pleaſure ; for undoubt- 
edly a beautiful ſubject introduced to form the 
ſimile affords a ſeparate pleaſure, which is felt in 
the ſimiles mentioned, F in 858 cited 

from Milton. 


© um , 


The next eſſect of: a compari ilon in the order 


mentioned, is to place an object in a ſtrong point 
of 


N 


OV ' 2 ah * 4 a "my wo 
* 


ch. XIX. Coral, rot 


of view); which effedt i. murmel the fol- 
n e 


As when two ſcales ut ce ih doubtful Ty 
From ſide to ſide the trembling balance nods, 

(While ſome laborious matron, juſt and poor, 
With nice exactneſs weighs her woolly ſtore), 


Till pois'd aloft, the reſting beam ſuſpends © 


Each equal weight; nor this nor that deſcends : 

So ſtood the wat, till Hector's matchleſs — 

With fates prevailing, turn d the ſcale of fight. 

Fierce as a whirlwind up the wall he flies, 

And fires his bolt with loud repeated cries © © 
| ad b. al. 521. I, 


Ut flos in ſeptis ſeeretis-naſcitur hortis, 

Ignotus pecori, nullo contuſus aratro, 

Quem mulcent auræ, firmat ſol, educat imber, 
Multi illum pueri, multz cupiere puellæ; 

Idem, cum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 1 
Nulli illum pueri, nulla cupiere puelle : 3 
Sic virgo, dum intacta manet, dum « cara ſuis ; ſed 
Cum caſtuin amiſit, polluto corpore, florem, 
Nec pueris jucunda manet, nee cara puellis. 


The imitation of this beautiful ſimile by Arioſto, 
canto 1. fl. 42. falls ſhort of the = Hef It 18 
alſo in part imitated by Pope *. 


Lucetta. I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fre, 
But qualify the fire's extreme rage, ; 


* Dunciad, b, y l. 4. . 


* "It 
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Leſt it, ſhould burn above the bounds of teaſon. 
Julia. The more thou damm'ſt it up. the more it 
burns: WE 

The current, that with 5 murmur glides, RET 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth rage; : 

But when his fair courſe is not hindered, Wo 

He makes ſweet muſic. with ee lunes, | 

Giving a gentle kiſs to every ſedge | 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 

And ſo by many winding nooks. he ſtrays 

With willing ſport, to the wild ocean. 

Then let me go, and hinder.not my courſe z/ 

VI! be as patient as a gentle ſtream, 

And make a paſtime of each weary ſtep 

Till the laſt ſtep have brought me to my one 3. 

And there I'll reſt, as, after much _— 

A bleſſed ſoul doth in Elyſium. _ . 

2585 Lane ow Verona, « act 2. Wo 10. 


She n never told her love, 


— 


But let concealment, like a worm i thꝰ bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek: ſhe pin d in thought; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She ſat like Ra on a monument, 

Smilivg at Grief. 


args act 2, ſc. 6G. 


York. Then, as I ſaid, the Duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, 
Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know. 
With flow but ſtately pace, kept on his courſe: | 
While all tongues cry?d, God ſave thee, Bolingbroke. 

Ducheſs. Alas! poor Richard, where rides he the 

while ! | 
9 Tord. 


e 


. By 


After 2 1 mm ator pr fem. TY | | 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 3 


* 


Thinking his prattle to be tedious: 


Even ſo, or with much more contempt, mens eyes 


Did ſcowl on Richard; no man. cry'd, God fave him , -2 
No joyful tongue gave | him his welcome home; | 
But duſt was thrown upon his ſacred head oh > 

Which with ſuch gentle ſorrow. be ſhook off, 


His face ſlill combating with tears and ſmiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience ; 


That had not God, for ſome ſtrong purpoſe, feed 
The hearts of men, they muſt pet force have melted 
And barbaric. e 9955 Tae bim. 
e II. aft _ #4 3- 
+ 325 1 


e How PPE ſoa und brother? er 


Thou trembleſt, and the- whiteneſs in thy cheek. 


Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand, + 
Even ſuch a man, fo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 


So dull, fo dead in look, ſo wo-be-gone, ” 


Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 

And would have told him, half his Troy was 8 

But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue: 

And 1 my Piercy's death, ere thou report'ſt it. | 
| Second 2 1 IV. act 1. 8 3. 


wu nw 1 « but dem on eee 
Like one that ſtands upon a promontory, 
And ſpies a far - off ſhore where he would . 
Wiſhing his foot were equal with his eye, 
And chides the ſea that ſunders him from 9 
Saying, he'll lave it dry to have his way: 
So do I wiſh, the crown being ſo far off, 
Vor. II. N And 
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And ſo chide the means that keep me from OY 


And ſo (I ſay) I'll cut the eauſes off, 
Flatt'ring wy mind with things do dbie 


© FROG porn dee hot 4 45 . 3. 


Out, out, brief candle 1 
Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor FOUL : 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the Nage, 


And then is heard no more. 0. 4 
. | per . __ 5. py $ 


O thou Goddeſs; 


Thou divine Nature l how thyſelf thou baron 
In theſe two princely boys |. they are as gentle 


As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 


Not wagging his ſweet head ; and yet as rough, 
(Their royal blood inchaf d) as the rud'ſt wind, 


That by the top doth take the —— 
1985 make him —_ to th vale. 


ee af 15 1 25 4. 


why did not 3 paſs away io Re like the flower of 


the rock. that lifts its fair head unſeen, and ſtrows ies vi 
thered leaves on the blaſt? | 


Fingal 


There is a joy in erer when peace dwells with the ſor- 
rowful. But they are waſted with mourning, O daugh- 
ter of Toſcar, and their days are few. | They fall away 
like the flower on which the ſun looks in his ſtrength, 
after the mildew has paſſed over it, #4 its Lg is heavy 


Fingal 
| * The 
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The ſi ght Whrend of the city of Jeruſalem by the 
Chriſtian army, compared to that of land diſco- 
vered after a long voyage, Taſſo's Gieruſalem, 
canto 3. ſt. 4+ The fury of Rinaldo ſubſiding 

when not oppoſed, to that of wind or water when 
it has a free paſſage, canto 29. ft. 58. 


As words convey but a faint and Adin no- 
tion of great numbers, a poet, to. give a lively 


notion of the object he deſcribes with regard to 


number, does well to compare it to what is fa- 
miliar and commonly known. Thus Homer * 
compares the Grecian army in point of number 
to a ſwarm of bees: in another paſſage Þ he com- 
pares it to that profuſion of leaves and flowers 
which appear in the ſpring, or of inſects in a ſum- 
mer's evening and Milton, 


f — As when the potent Re 
Of Amram's ſon in Egypt's evil daß 

Wav'd round the coaſt, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locuſts, warping on ihe eaſtern wind, 

That ofer the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile: 
So numberleſi were thoſe bad angels ſeen, 
Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 
Tixt upper, er, and ſurrounding fires. 


85 Paradif hf, bob 


Such compariſons have, by fome writers t. been 


* Bookia, I. III. - + Book 2. L 551. 
t See Vidæ Poetic. lib. 2. 1. 282. 
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condemned for the lowneſs of the i images intro- 
_ duced ; but ſurely without. reaſon ; for, with re. 


gard to numbers, they 188 the cen . 
in a ſtrong light. 


The foregoing l operate by reſem- 
blance ; ; others have the fame effect by contraſt, 


| York. 11 am the laſt of Noble Edward's ſons, 15 
Of whom, thy father, Prince of Wales, was firſt: 
In war, was never lion rag'd more fieree 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild; 
Than was that young and princely gentleman, 
- His face thou haſt, for even ſo look'd he, 


Accompliſh'd with the number of thy hours. 


But when he frown'd, it was 2 the French, 
And not againſt his friends. His noble hand 
Did win what he did ſpend; and ſpent not that 
Which his triumphant father's hand had won. 
His hands were guilty of no kindred's blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
Oh, Richard ! York is too far gone with grief, 
Or elle he never would compare between. 5 
5 a | Richard II. ati 2. + 3 


1 nn 4 
* 40 42 x 1 1 


Milton has eee in v embellifhing the 


principal ſubject by aſſociating it with others that 


are agreeable; which is the third end of a com- 


_ pariſon, Similes of this kind have, beſide, 2 
_ ſeparate eftect : they diverſify the. narration by 


new images that are not ſtrictly neceflary to the 
compariſon ; * are ſhort due which, 
ne 


A 


without drawing us from the principal ſubject, 
afford great nen by their beauty * ar Fo r 
He ſcarce had cent d, When che Tuperior fiend 

Was moving t toward the ſhiore; his gerte dar 
Ethereal temper, mally, large, and round, 


Behind im caſt ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon, whoſe orb 


| Through optic glals the Tuſcan artiſt v views , 


At ev'ning from the top of Felole, © 3 

Or in Valdatno, ” to deſery new lands, 2 

Rivers, or mountains, in her ak globe. 5 
eee ae Ahn, 41. 

— — . far theſe, beyond : 

Comphgh = mortal proweſz, yet obſerv“́l _ 

Their dread commander. He, above the reſt 

In ſhape and geſture proudly emigent, 

Stood like a tow'r; his form had yet not lol 

All her original brightneſs, not appear cd 

Leſs than archangel ruin'd, and th' exceſs 

Of glory obſcur'd : as when the ſun new. fen 

Looks through the horizontal miſty. air 5 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon 

In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds _ 

On half the nations, and with fear of t 

ae monarchs. | 


| Alan 5. 1. 

As when a vulture on Imaus vhs, 

Whoſe ſhowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Diſlodging from a region ſearce of prey | 

To gorge the fleſh of lambs, or yeanling kids, 

On hills where flocks are fed, flies toward the ſprings 
N 3 | 
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Walk'd up and 80 e his 4 


Of Ganges or Hydaſpes, Indian ſtreams, 


But in his way lights on the barren. plains . 


Of Sericana, where Chineſes drive 
With ſails and wind their cany waggons "I 
80 on this windy ſea of land, the fiend _ 


1 3 3 2 
— ver rt: than their tops 

The verdurous wall of Paradiſe up Jorg 1 Fi 
Which to our general fire gave proſpect large 
Into this nether empire neighbouring round, 
And higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodlieſt trees loaden with faireſt fruit, 
Bloſſoms and fruits at onee of golden hue, 
Appear'd, with gay enamePd colours mix d, 
On which the ſun more glad impreſs d his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 


When God hath ſhow*r'd the earth; ſo lovely ſeem'd 
That landſcape : and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inſpires _ 


Vernal delight and joy, able to drive "7 

All ſadneſs but deſpair : now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings diſpenſe | 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 


Thoſe balmy ſpoils. As when to them who ſail 


Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are paſt 
Mozambic, off at ſea north-eaſt winds blow 

Sabean odour from the ſpicy ſhore 

Of Arabie the Bleſt; with ſuch delay _ 
Well-pleag'd they lack their courſe, and many a "oikes? 


| ys with the 1 ſmell, old Ocean ſmiles. 


. b. 4. 
| With 


th 


E 1 — 


With regard to ſuniles of this kind/it will readi- 
ly occur to the reader, that When a reſembling 


ſubject is orice" properly introduced in a ſimile, 


the mind is tranfitorily amuſed with the new ob- 


ject, and i is not diſſatisfied with The light inter- 


ruption. Thus, in fine weather, the momentary 


Ls — 


excurſions of a traveller. for agreeable proſpects or 
elegant buildings, chear his mind, relieve him 


from the languor of uniformity, and without 


much lengthening his journey in reality, ſhorten 
it re in pen, | 


g \ ; * 
18 8 70 8 1 F Ir 


Next of comperifonsthat Eee or e 


Theſe affect us more than any other ſort : the 


reaſon of which may 'be gathered from the chap- 


ter of gratideur and ſublimity ; and, without 


reaſoning, will be evident from the following in- 


ſtances, | 


wy * a g 5 = a * al, _ 
And runs on crackling ſhrubs between the hills; 
Then o'er the ſtubble up the mountain flies, 
Fires the high woods, and blazes to the ſkies, 
This way and that, the ſpreading torrent roars; 
So ſweeps the hero through the waſted ſhores, . 
Around him wide, immenſe deſtruction pours, 
And earth is u with the in ſhow'rs. 

>a þ rol ba ad ** 569. 


Through blood, through death, Achilles till proceeds, 
O'er flaughter'd heroes, and o. er rolling. ſteeds. | 
As when avenging flames with fury driv'n 


On guilty towns exert the wrath of Heay' n, | | 
LT "TW 
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The pale inhabitants, :fome fall ſome f/ 
And the red vapours purple all the ſky-;/ - OT T5330 v3 
© Sorag'd Achilles; Death, and dire diſmay, - 

And 4 5 N me the dreadful . 


Ir us { TH "ITS N +6 $4 .o 4 


5M nad xx. 0 


| Netbiaks King Richurd/and ny fl ſhould meet 

With no leſs terror than the element: 
of fire and water, — RO Ii 
| ae FM — 


| Richard E. @ft'3. 4 N . 


\ © 5 * 5 Fits, 2 


As ruſherh a foamy Arden from | the dark hady deep of 
Cromla, when thunder is rolling above, and dark brown 


night reſts on the hill: ſo fierce, ſo vaſt, ſo terrible, ruſh 


forward the ſons of Erin. The chief, like a whale of O. 


cean followed by all its billows, pours valour forth as 8 


n 1 . | 
7 all a thouſand waves to a rack, ſo Swaran's hoſt 


——_ N its 1 5 along the Boge, 


came on; as meets a rock a thouſand wine ſo Inisfail 


= 4 , 
4 * „ 1 — * » — , £4 % A, +: | 1 - es # « - 
„ þ tw. td 4 Ss Fudd 3 tif % 4 & 6 * * 
l 
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I bu — Aten to 5 ae, amn, 
for a reaſori that ſhall 'be mentioned: „ 


Thus breathing death ik terrible array, * 
The cloſe · eompacted legions urg'd their way: 
Fierce they drove on, impatient to deſtroy ; bps, 
Troy charg'd they firſt, ' and Hector firſt of Troy. 
As from ſome mountain's eraggy forchead torn, 
A rock's round fragment flies with fury borne, 


0 
E 


(Which fromthe ubboin abe daten e e 470 
Precipitate the pond rous maſs deſoends 
From ſteep to ſteep the rolling ruin bounds ; _ 

At every ſhock.the.creckling wood reſoundss: 

Still gath'ring force, it ſmoaks ; and, urg'd amain, 

W hirls, leaps, and. thunders down, impetupus to the plain: 
There ſtops — So Hector. Their whole force he prow d, 
Reliſdels when he rag'd 5 and wher he ſiopt, unmov'd. 


5 — wh; 


F 110 141 - N i pid ef * 


| The imageof a falling rock is certalnly'n not Han. 
ting * ; and yet undoubtedly the foregoing ſimi- 
le fires and ſwells the mind: it is grand there- 
fore, if not ſublime: And the following { ſimile - 
will afford additional evidence, that there is a 
real, 1 nice, 5 5 between theſe tivo 
2 4 noble ſtroke be lifted bb, 9 21 eee 
Which hung not, but ſo ſwift e fl tra? 
On the proud creſt of Satan, that no ſight. 
Nor motion of ſwift thought, leſs could his ſhield © 
Such ruin intercept. Ten paces huge 
He back recoil'd ; the tenth on bended — 9 
His maſſy ſpear upſtaid; as if on earth _ 
Winds under. ground or waters forcing way... 2 3 
Sidelong had puſh'd a mountain from his ſeat... 1 
Half funk with all e 5 biken, b, 6. 


1 $+ *% 1 2 » * 
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A mis 6 vine 6 may. ende d 
grandeur or elevation, not leſs than by reſem- 


* See dias: 4. 
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blance; 
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blance ; of which the following . of 
Lucan is a remarkable inſtance : | 133 4 


van caſa dis pai, fd vita c. COLES 


| Conũdering that the Heathen Geitler poſſeſſed a 


rank but one degree above that of mankind, 1 
think it would not be eaſy to exalt more, br a 
ſingle expreſſion, one of the human ſpecies, than 

is done by this compariſon. I am ſenſible, at 
the ſame time, that ſuch a compariſon among 
Chriſtians, who entertain more exalted notions 
of the Deity, would Joftly be reckoned e extrava- 


gant and abſurd. 


The laſt ** mentioned; is that of leſſening 
or depreſſing a hated or diſagreeable object; 
which is eſſectually done by reſembling it to any 
thing low or deſpicable. . Thus Milton, in his 
deſcription of the rout of the rebel-angels, hap- 
pily expreſſes their terror and es; th in "Wis fol 
lowing ſimile : 2A 


1 


As a herd 
of goats or timorous flock e Wheiter throng d, 
Drove them defore him thunder: ſtruck, e 
With tetrors and with furies to the bounds 
And cryſtal wall of heav'n, which opꝰ' ning 3 | 
Rowld inward, and a ſpacious gap diſclos'd__ 
Into the waſteful deep; the monſtrous ſight 
Strook them with horror backward, but far worſe 


"0 them behind ; — themſelves they threw 
Down 


MM MCC ook oe m .. 7... 


Ch. XIX. COMPARISONS. "n 


Doe e YE dry | 


In the 9 vie w, Homer, 1 think, may be ju- 
ſtified in comparing the ſhouts of the Trojans j in 
battle, to the noiſe of cranes *, and to the 
bleating of a flock of ſheep f;: it is no objection, 
that theſe are low.i images; for it was his inten- 
tion to leſſen the Trojans by oppoſing their noiſy 


march to; the filent and manly. march of the 


Greeks: Addiſon 1 deſcribing the figure that 
men make in the ſight of a ſuperior being, takes 
opportunity to mortify their pride by comparing 
them to a ſwarm of piſmires. | | 

A compariſon that has none of the W effects 
mentioned in this diſcourſe, but is built upon 
common and trifling eee, e a 


mighty filly figure : 


Non ſum neſcius, grandia conſilia a multis plerumque 
cauſs, ceu mages navigia a plurimis remis, impelli. 
a ppm gg 


By this rime, I imagine, the different purpoſes | 
of compariſon, and the various impreſſions it 
makes on the mind, are ſufficiently illuſtrated by 
proper examples. This was an eaſy work. It 
is more difficult to lay down rules about the pro- 


9 Beginning of book 1 Book ys 1. 498. 
} Guardian, No 153. „ 


priety 


priety or impropriety of compariſons; in what 
circumſtances they may be introduced, and in 
what circumſtances they are out of Place. It i is 
evident, that a comparifon is not proper upon 
every occaſion : a man when cool and ſedate; is 
not diſpoſed to poetical flights, nor to ſacrifice 
truth and reality to the deluſive operations of 
the imagination: far leſs is he ſo difpoſed, when 
oppreſſed with care, or intereſted in ſome im. 


portant tranſaction that occupies” him totally. 


On the other hand, it is obſervable, that a man, 
when elevated or animated by any paſſion, is 
diſpoſed to elevate or animate all his objects: he 
avoids familiar names, exalts objecks by circum- 

locution and metaphor, and gives even life and 
voluntary action to inanimate beings. In this 
warmth of mind, the higheſt poetical flights are 
_ indulged, and the boldeſt ſimiles and metaphors 


reliſhed *. But without ſoaring ſo high, the 


mind is frequently i in a tone to reliſh, c e and 


moderate..ornament ; ſuch as compariſons that 
ſet the principal object in a ſtrong point of view, 


or. that embelliſh and diverſify the, narration. 
In general, when by any animating paſſion, whe- 
ther pleaſant. or painful, an impulſe is given to 


the Wann ; we are in that en 15 | 


. BY is . chewed by E in yt trea- 
tiſe of, the Sublime, that the proper time for metaphor, 
is when the paſſions are ſo felled as to  burry on * a 
torrent. - 


poſed 
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> „ ado wen? Om p fas | ads tad 


Ceres wens og 


„ + ſort of figurative expreſſion, and 
in particular to compariſons. This in a great 
meaſure is evident from the compariſons alreu- 
dy mentioned and ſhall be further illuſtrated 
by other inſtances. Love, for example, in its 
infancy, rouſing the imagination, prompts the 
heart to diſplay itſelf 1 in f h and 
in fimiles : 5 5 i 
Troilut. Tel me, Apollo, Sy at 
| What Creſſid is, what Pandar, and what we? 
Her bed is India, there ſhe lies, a pearl: 
Between our Ilium, and where ſhe reſides,  . 
Let'it be call'd the wild and wandering flood; . 
Ourſelf the merchant, and this ſailing Pandar _ 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 


rome and Tons. act 1. An 1. 


1 


Again: 


Come, gentle Night; come, loving black-brow'd Night ! 
Give me my Romeo; and, when he ſhall die, 
Take bim, and cut him out in little ſtars, _ 

And he will make the face of Heav'n ſo fine, 
That all che world ſhall be in love with Night, | 
And pay no worſhip to the gariſh Sun. 

Fame and Jules, ap 3. fee 4. 


The dread of a 8 however 3 
involving always ſome doubt and uncertainty, a- 
Sirates the e een the ene : 


. farewell; 


— Sd Ht ps rg es —— 
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I've. touch'd the higheſt point of all my greatneſs. | 
And from that full meridian of my glory | 

I haſte now to my ſetting. I ſhall fall, 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man ſee me more, „ 
ö Vienry VIII. 4c 3. ſe. 4. 
But it will be a better illuſtration of the pre- 
ſent head, to give examples where compariſons 
are improperly introduced. I have had already 
occaſion to obſerve, that ſimiles are not the lan- 


guage of a man in his ordinary ſtate of mind, dif= 


patching his daily and uſual work : for chat rea- 
ſon, the following ſpeech of a dener ts to his 
ſervants, is extremely improper : 5 


Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricoks, 
Which, like unruly children, make their fire x 
Stoop with oppreſſion of their prodigal weight: : 
| Give ſome ſupportance to the bending twigs, 
Go thou, and, like an executioner, S 
Cut off the heads of roo-faſt-growing ſprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth; 
All muſt be even In our government. Dus 0 
rr Tar 5 a 3: . f. 


The fertility of Shakeſpear's vein 1 him "A 


quently into this error. There is. the fame im- 


propriety in another ſimile of his: 
: wie 
Hero. Good Margaret, run thee into the partoa+y 
There ſhalt thou find my couſin Beatrice 3 
Whiſper her ear, and tell her, I and Urſula 


Walk 


Z DD wy wi 3 © ya 


Ch. xx. | Companions, 20 


Walk id the orebard, and our whole diſcourſe 

Is all of her; ſay, that thou overheardſt us: 

And bid her ſteal into the pleached bower,, | 

Where honeyſuekles, ripen'd by the ſun, 

Forbid the ſun to enter; like to favourites, 

Made proud by princes, that advance the pride. 

Againſt that power that bred it. 
8 "Mich ado * wok . 1. 


Rooted grief, Jag anguiſh, terror, remorſe, 
deſpair, and all the ſevere diſpiriting paſſions, 
are declared enemies, perhaps not to figurative 
language in general, but undoubtedly to the 
pomp and ſolemnity of compariſon. Upon that 
account, the ſimile pronounced by young Rutland, 
under terror of death from an inveterate enemy, 
and praying FTE is unnatural | 


80 looks ts pent-up lion Oer * St 

That trembles under his devouring paws; 7 

And ſo he walks inſulting oer his prey, 

And ſo he comes to rend his limbs aſunder. 

Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy ſword, 

And not with ſuch a cruel threat'ning look. 
OOO Henry VI. act 1. fe. 5. 


Nothing appears n more out of place, nor more 
| aukwardly introduced, than the following fi 
mile: 


Lucia. Farewel, toy Portius, | 


| Farewel, 9 death i is in the word, for-ever ? ! 
Partius. 
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Portius. Stay, e a w yt 
: ever? 

Lucia. Have 1 — If, Pottius reren thy be. 
Muſt throw thy brother on his fate, — ef 


Oh, how ſhall I repeat the word, or - ver 
Portius. Thus, o'er the dying lamp nee l. 


"Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 


And falls again, as loath to quit its hold. 


—— Thou muſt not go, my ſoul ſtill hovers o'er thee, | 


os can't get looſe. 
Cate, af 3. fe. 2 


Nor doth the e firnile' which cloſes the firſt at of 


the ſame tragedy, make a better appeara 


fituarion there repreſented being too diſpiriting 


for a ſimile. A ſimile is improper for one who 


dreads the an 1 a "Trevet cameron 


gh | 
Zara. The mute not yer return'd ! Ha *rwas he 
The King that bd hides 1 e his vents; 
His eyes like meteors rolVd, then darted down 
Their red and angry beams; as if his ſight  _ 
Would, like the raging Dog-ſtar, ſeorch the earth, 
And kindle ruin in its courſe. | 


A man ſpent and diſpirited after loſing a battle, 
is not diſpoſed to heighten or malten his diſ- 
courſe by ſimiles : 28 = 


York. With this we chargid again; but out, alas ! 


We e again; as I have ſeen aſa 5 
win 


dee Þ Bride aft 5 . 3. 


* — — — RY” IS 


- With \ boatles labour ſwim againſt the tide, 
And ſpend. her ſtrength with qver-matching v waves. : 
Ah ! hark, the fatal followers do purſue; . A 
And I am faint and cannot ſiy their NET, 
The ſands are; number d that make up my life; 
Here muſt I ſtay, and here my life muſt end. 
Third mor rake VI. aa I, te 9 


* * 


Far leſs is a man i to 4 "noe 
only defeated i in a pirch'd battle, but lies at the 
point. of . e wounded : 


| ar wel. 3 ly mangled body ſhews, | 

My blood, my want of weigh, my ſick heat thews, 
That I muſt yield my body to the earth, 

And, by my fall, the conqueſt to my foe. 

Thus yields the cedar to the ax's edge, 

| Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely los 

Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion llepr, r 
Whoſe top · branch overpeer'd Jove's ſpreading tree, 

| And kept! low ho from winter's pow! ful wind. 
Third part * VI. af 5. fee 5, 


Sy DELLS 25 


. Katharine: 1 e by ho e King, aud. in 
the deepeſt affliction upon her divorce, could not 
be diſpoſed, to any (allies of imagination: and 
for that reaſon, the following ſimile, however 
beautiful in the, mouth of. a n 4s. nter 
proper in R ounn: 10 | 


I am the malt qobappy. woman 1 E 
Sbhipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, EDS 
Vol. II. O ; No 


* 
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No friends, no hope! no kindred weep for we a W 
Almoſt no grave allow'd me! like the lily, © 8 8 
That once was miſtreſs of the field, and dean, 
Pl * uy head, ald pot; e 26 26: mM 

| crete. King Henry UL «73 = 1. 


n 


ly ridicule inch ele 1 


1 * 1 
OATS 75 W * PE > & a \ 
. f 9 1 


N 


. Now here ſhe <2 make a Gi me” cle 3 

Smith. Where's the neceſſity of that, Mr Bayes? 

Bayes. Becauſe ſhe's ſurpriſed; that's a general . ; 
you muſt ever make a ſimile when =. u are : ſorpriled; tis 
a new way of writing. 


1 8 3 " * 1 
, np Pond $9 
£: $4 $i SS # SiS & ALF *% 


A ————_ is not e gultled even white 
it is properly introduced. I have endeavoured a- 
bove to give a general view of the different ends 
to which 3 a comp riſon may contribute: A com- 
ſhort of its end; f hien defect Abe are not 
rare even among good writers; and to complete 
the preſent ſubject, it will be "neceſſary to make 
ſome obſervations upon ſuch faulty compariſons. 
I begin with obſerving, that nothing can'be more 
erroneous than to "inſtitute a compariſon too 
faint : a diſtant reſemblance or contraſt fatigues 
the mind with its obſcurity, inſtead of amuſing 
it; and tends not to fulfil any one end of a com- 

pariſon. The following fi miles 2 to labour 
under this defect, 


Albus 


Ch. x 'C 


Albus ut obſcuro deteipet nubila elo 
 Szpe Notus, neque parturit imbres 
Perpetuos :' ſic. tu ſapiens finire memento 
Triſtitiam, vitzque labores, TY Vi 
Molli, Plance, mero, 


CompARIsons. © BE 


Horat. Carm. L L. 5 


—— - Medio — 2 os 
Vertitur arma tenens, et toto vertice ſupra e 
Ceu ſeptem ſurgens ſedatis amnibus altus _ 
Per tacitum Ganges: aut pingui flumine Nilus 
Cum refluit _ et * ſe condidit e 
£ RR Aneid. ix. 28, 


Talibus orabat, taleſque miſerrima lotus 
Fertque refertque ſoror : ſed. nullus iſle moyetur 
Fletibus, aut voces ullas tractabilis audit. 
Fata obſtant: placidaſque viri Deus obſtruſt aures. 
Ac veluti annoſo validam cum robore quercum 
Alpini Borez, nunc hine, nunc flatibus illinc 
Ervere inter ſe certant; it ſtridor, et alte 
Conſternunt terram coneuſſo ſlipite frondes : 

Ipſa hæret ſeopulis : et quantum veitice ad auras 

Athereas, tantum radice in Tartara tendit, 

- Haud ſecus aſſiduis hinc atque hinc vocibus heros 
Tunditur, et magno perſentit pectore curas : 
Mens i immota . lacrymæ volvuntur inanes. 

| CONT Eneid. ive 437. 


2 Rich Give me the crown, lira, Couſl in, PIO the 
7 2:13 uon, 
Here, on this ſide, my band; on that ſide, thine. 
Nou is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckets, filling one another; 
8 . 8 : * 3 as The 


_ — —ͤ— — —— eres, 


- 
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The emptier ever dancing in the ar, 
The other down, unſeen and full of waterz ' . 


That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 


EY my griefs, whilſt you mount 5 on TY 


King John. Oh! Co Couſin, thou ot. come to ſet mine 
eye; 7 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burnt; © 
And all the ſhrowds wherewith my life ſhould fail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair: | 
My heart hath one poor ſtring to ſtay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered. | 
Ee Join, on 5 = 10. 


York. My uncles both are ſlain in reſcuing me: 1570 
And all my followers, to the cager foe GUST 
Torn back, and fly like ſhips before the wind, 
Or lambs purſu'd by hunger-ſtarved wolves." 
| TR Tow Wy VI. 4. x, 46 


i „ 


The latter of the two | Giniles, is good $6 the 5 
mer, becauſe of the faintneſs of the reſemblance, 
produces no good effect, and crowds. n narra- 
tion with an en nen 50 een 22 

The next error I ſhall mention is a capitol one, 
In an epic poem, or in any elevated ſubject, a 


' writer ought to avoid raiſing a fimile upon a low 


image, which never fails to bring down the prin- 
cipal ſubject. In general, it is a rule, That a 


grand object ought never to be reſembled to one 
that 


4 
| 
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that is diminutive, however delicate the reſem- 
 blance may be: for it is the peculiar character of 

a grand object to fix the attention, and ſwell the 
mind; in which ſtate, it is diſagreeable to con- 
tract the mind to a minute object, however ele- 
gant. The reſembling an object to one that is 
greater, has, on the contrary, a good effect, by 
raiſing or ſwelling the mind: for one paſſes with 
ſatisfaction from a ſmall to a great object; but 
cannot be drawn down, without reluctance, 
from great to ſmall, Hence the following 1 men 


| are faulty. POR bs I 


Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclusꝰ care, 

Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 

As waſps, provok'd by children in their play, 

Pour from their manſions by the broad highway, 

In ſwarms the guiltleſs traveller engage, 

Whet all their ſtings, and call forth all their rage; - 

All riſe in arms, and with a general cry thy 

Aſſert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny : 

Thus from the tents the fervent legion ſwarms, 

So loud their clamours, and ſo keen their arms. 
Tliad xvi. 312. 


80 burns the vengeful hornet (ſoul all o'er) 
Repuls'd in vain, and thirſty ſtill of gore; 
(Bold fon of air and heat) on angry wings | 
Untam?d, untir'd, he turns, attacks and ſtings. 
Fir'd with like ardour fierce Atrides flew, 
And ſent his ſoul with ev'ry lance he threw. 
Hliad xvii. 64 2. 


O 3 d luſtane 


— 


: 
3 
j 
N 

tl 


— —— — 
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Inſtant ardentes Tyrij: pars ducere muros, 
Molirique arcem, et manibus ſubvolvere aaa 
Pars aptare locum tecto, et coneludere ſulco. 
Jura magiſtratuſque legunt, ſanctumque ſenatum. | 
Hic portus alii effodiunt: hic alta theatris 
Fundamenta locant alii, immaneſque columnas 
Rupibus excidunt, ſcenis decora alta futuris. 85 
Q alis ape: æſtate nova per florea rura 
Exercet ſub ſole labor, eum gentis adultos 
Educunt fetus, aut cum liquentia mella 
Stipant, et dulci diſtendunt nectare eellas, 
Aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmine facto 
Ignavum fucos pecus a præſepibus arcent. 
Fervet opus, redolentque thyy Fugraotia mella. 

| * i. 427. 


To Are bees — 95 honey as 0 | 
the builders of Cy would dare a n 
better effect x. 


Tum vero Teueri incumbunt, et littore celſas 
Deducunt toto naves: natat uncta carina; | 


Frondenteſque ferunt remos, et n l | 


Infabricata, fuge ſtudio. 
Migrantes cernas, totaque ex urbe ruentes. 
Ac veluti ingentem formic farris acervum 


Cum populant, hyemis memores, tectoque reponunt: 


It nigrum campis agmen, pradamque per herbas 
Convectant calle ee pars ann trudunt 


* And accordingly Da W (of 8 
ſect. 85.) obſerves, that it has a better effect to e 
mall things to great than great things to ſmall, 


| Obnixe 


Ch. XIX. COMPARISONS. = * | 


Obnixæ frumenta humeris: pars agmina cogunt, ERP 
Caſtigantque moras : opere omnis ſemita fervet. . 
Eneid. iv. 307. 


© - 


The following ame wi not any one Wed to 
recommend it. The EE is Amata, the wife 
of King Latinus. e e þ 


Tum vero infelix, ingentibus excita monſtris, 
Immenſam ſine more furit lymphata per urbem: 
Ceu quondam torto volitans ſub verbere turbo, 
Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria cireum 
Intenti ludo exercent. Ille actus habena 
Curvatis fertur ſpatiis : ſtupet inſcia turba, 
| Impubeſque manus, mirata volubile buxum; 
Dant animos plagæ. Non curſu ſegnior illo 
Per medias urbes —_ * feroces. 
'| Sa er vii. 376. 


This ſinile ſeems to barder” upon the burleſque. 


7 


An error „ 18 3 is the intro- 
ducing a reſembling image, ſo elevated or great 
as to bear no proportion to the principal ſubject. 
Their remarkable diſparity, being the moſt ſtri- 

king circumſtance, ſeizes the mind, and never 
fails to depreſs the principal ſubject by contraſt, 
inſtead of raiſing it by reſemblance: and if the 
diſparity be very great, the ſimile takes on an air 
of burleſque; nothing being more ridiculous 
than to force an object out of its proper rank-in 
nature, by equalling it with one greatly ſuperior 
5 04 or 
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* or greatly inferior. This will be evident from 
the following compariſons, a 


4¹¹ „ 
4 


Ferst opus, redolentque thymo a mella, 
Ac veluti lentis Cyclopes fulmina maſſis 1 


Cum properant : alii taurinis follibus auras 505 
Accipiunt, redduntque : alii ſtridentia tingunt £2 


Era lacu : gemit impoſi tis incudibus Ana : 


Illi inter ſeſe magna vi. brachia tollunt 


In numerum - verſantque tenaci forcipe ferrum. a ö 
Non aliter (i parva licet componere magnis) 
Cecropias innatus apes amor urget habendi, 


| Munere quamque ſuo. Grandzvis oppida cure, 5 


Et munire favos, et Dædala fingere tecta. 
At feſſie mult referunt ſe nocte mino es, 3 
Crura thymo plenz : paſcuntur et arbuta paſſim, 


Et glaucas ſalices, caſiamque crocumque tubentem, 
Et pinguem tiliam, et ferrugineos hyacinthos. 


Omnibus una quies PRO labor omnibus unus *. 
Georgic. i iv. 16g. 


The Cyclopes be a better bens in the following | 
ſimile: 
 —— The Thracian leader 3 5 
With eager courage, far before the reſt; 
Him Ajax met, inflam'd with equal rage; 
Between the wond'ring hoſts the chiefs engage; 5 
Their weighty weapons round their heads they throw, 
And ſwift, and heavy, falls each thund'ring blow, 
As when in Ætna's caves the giant brood, 
The one-ey'd ſervants of the Lemnian god, 
In order round the burning anvil ſtand, 
And forge, with weighty ſtrokes, the ſorked brand; 
The ſhaking hills their fervid toils confeſs, 


And echoes rattling through each dark receſs; 
So rag'd the fight. . Epigeniad, b.8. 


Tum 


Ch. X. . 1 
Tum Bitian ardentem oculis animiſque A 
Non jaculo, neque enim jaculo vitam ille dediſſer; 
| Sed magnum ſttidens contorta falatica veuit 
Fulminis acta modo, quam nec duo tautea dannen 
Nec duplici ſquama tories fidelis et auro a 
Suſtinuit : collapſa ruunt imma nia N ng 
Dat tellus gemitum, et elypeum ſuper intonat . 8 
Qualis in Euboico Baiarum littore quondam , 
Saxea pila cadit, magnis quam molibus ante 
Conſtructam jaciunt ponto : fic illa ruinam 
Prona trahit, penituſque vadis illiſa recumbit: 

Miſcent ſe maria, et nigræ attolluntur arenz : _ 

Tum ſonitu Prochyta alta tremit, durumque cubile _ 


Inarime Jovis i imperiis impoſta Typhoco. 
| Eucid. i ix, 70g. 


* — 


Loud as a bull makes hill and 6 ting | 
So Toar'd the lock when | it releas'd the ſpring. 


vayfey, xi, 51. 


Such a ſimile ein the gmplelt of all actions, that | 
of « opening a door, is Pan burleſque. ae l 


A writer of delicacy will . drawing his 
_ compariſons from any image that is nauſeous, 
ugly, or remarkably diſagreeable; for however 
ſtrong the reſemblance may be, more will be loſt 
than gained by ſuch ee eee Therefore I 
cannot help condemning, though with ſome re- 
luctance, the following 2 or rather meta- 
Pn 


O thou fond many ! with what loud applauſe 


Did'ſt thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke 
| Before 


And how ſt to find it. 


—— — — — — ———— —ę½ — EE 
* * 
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Before he was what thou wou'dſt have bim be? 4 SE 


And now being trimm'd up in thine own — 1 
Thou, beaſtly feeder, art ſo full of him, 8 
That thou provok'ſt thyſelf to caſt him up. ties 
And ſo, thou common dog, didſt thou diſgorge vs 
Thy glutton boſom of the royal Richard, 

And no thou wou' dſt eat thy dead vomit. up, 


Second part Henry IV. act Is 4 6. 


The Aronget objection that « can n lie "againſt a 
compariſon, is, that it conſiſts in words only, 
not in ſenſe. Such falſe cein, or baſtard wit, 
does extremely well in burleſque ; but is far be- 
low the dignity of the epic, or of any, ſerious 
compoſition ; _ Fan 108 


The noble ſiſter of Poplicola, | 
The moon of Rome; chaſte as the iGcle 


Thar's curdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow, - 


And e on Diati's 4 | 
Coriolanus, aft 5. fee. 3. 


There is __ no reſemblance between an i- 


ſicle, and a woman, chaſte or unchaſte : but 


chaſtity is cold in a metaphorical ſeriſe, and an 
iſicle is cold in a proper ſenſe; and this verbal 
reſemblance, in the hurry and glow of compo- 
ſing, has been thought a ſufficient foundation for 
the ſimile. Such phantom ſimiles are mere wit- 
ticiſms, which ought to have no quarter, except 


here purpoſely introduced to provoke laughter. 
Lucian, in his diſſertation upon hiſtory, talking 


of 
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ol a certain author, makes the ee ene, 
e n, is ge, dene, 


This 0 ane are & cold, that y arp 
the N no, and all * of the north, 2 


Virgil has not eſcaped this puerility z : 


| ——Galathza thymo. mihi dulcior Hyblæ. 
2 „ Pe vii, 37. 
. 25 sade. videar tibi amarior herbs. | 
| 3 Did 4¹. 
Gallo, cojus amor tantum mihi vrokcte | in PETR 
| Quantans vere novo viridis ſe ſubjicit alnus. | 
e 5 | _ Bucok RY, 73. 


* f 


Nor Taſſo, in 12 Aminta 4 = 


Picciola eP ape, e fa col picciol morſo DX h 
Pur gravi, e pur moleſte le ferite; 
Ma, qual coſa & pit picciola d' amore, 


Be in ogni breve ſpatio eatra, e s' aſconde 


In ogni breve ſpatio ? hor, ſotto a Þ ombra 
De le palpebre, hor tri minuti rivi 

D'un biondo crine, hor dentro le pozzette 
Che forma un dolce riſo in bella guancia ; 
E pur fa tanto grandi, e ſi mortali, 


E coſi immedicabili * Piaghe, | 
At 7 2. e. 1. 


Nor 8 the chaſteſt of all writers; and that 


even in his art of poetry ; 
| Ainſi 


* 
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Ainſi tel — quꝰ on vit avec Faret 
Charbonner de ſes vers les murs d'un ae 10 
S'en va mal à propos, d'une voix inſolente, 
Chanter du peuple Hebreu la fuite triomphante, 
Er pourſuivant Moiſe au travers des deſerts, 


8. Court avec Pharaon ſe noyer dans les mers. 
e „ Chant. . 


Mais allons voir le Vrai juſqu'en ſa 3 meme, 
Un devot aux yeux creux, et dabſtinence bleme, 
_ Sil wa point le cœur juſte, eſt affreux devant Dieu. 
L'Evangile au Chrétien ne dit, en aucun lieu, 
Sois devot: elle dit, Sois doux, ſimple, equitable ; 
Car d'un devot ſouvent au Chretien veritable 
La diſtance eſt deux fois plus longue, à mon avis, 
Que Ga Pole AntarQique au Detroit de Davis. 
| Boileau, Satire 11, 


But for their ſpirirs and ſouls . 
This word rebellion had froze them up 


As fiſh are in a pond. | 
| "Second pay Henry IV. act 1. fe. 3 


Queen. The pretty ** ſea refus'd to drown me; 
Knowing, that thou wou'dſt have me drown'd on ſhore 
With tears as ſalt as ſea, through thy unkindneſs.. 

| Second part mga VI. act 3. ſc. 6. 


Here there is no maine: of reſemblance but in 
the word drown ; for there is no real reſemblance 
between being drown'd at ſea, and dying of grief 
at land. But per haps this ſort of tinſel wit may 


have a propriety in it, when uſed to expreſs an 
8 affected, 


affected, not areal a paſſion which was thee 


caſe. 


* 
A. „ £ _ wy AY ons , » 4; + - 4 y W » » 


4*, * HN s # 3% 
* 1 93 


Pope Has vera A fimites © of ths Kin abi” 1 1 
ſhall tranſcribe. one or two from the Eſſay on 
Man, the graveſt and moſt e of all his 
reren "i 


And —.— one e ien in the breaſt, 
Like Arent s een e an 9 75 the reſt. | 
ve el e * a 131. 1. 


And again, talking of this ame ruling o or 8 
paſſion: 8 


Nature its mother, Habit 115 tek: + ; 
Wit, ſpirit, faculties, but make it worſe; 
Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and pow'r ; 
As heav'n's bleſs'd Braga. turns 9 more ſour. 
. 4 145. 


Lord Bolingbroke, ſ peaking of hiſtorians : 


Where their lincerity as to fat is doubtful, we ſtrike 
out truth by the confrontation of different accounts; as 
we ſtrike out TER of fire * the colliſion of flints and 
ſteel, 


Let us vary the ME a bee, . FO will 
not remain a ſhadow of reſemblance. Thus, 


' Wediſcover truth by the confrontation of different ac- 
counts; as we ſtrike out ſparks: of fire by the collifion of 

flints and ſteel. ; 
Racine 
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Racine makes Pyrrhus fay to Andromaquey.”-: . 


Vaincu, edu de fers, de regrets conſume, 
Brule de plus de feux que je n'en allumai, 
Helas ! Fuze) jamais fi cruel = vous  Petes = 


And Oreltes in the Hine Kran: 45 


: _ les werbe ſont moins wok . eee 2 


P. 4 
* 


Similes of this kind put o one in a mind of a lad 

crous 2 N long 8: 
Te croyois Janveton 
Auſſi douce que belle: 
Je croyois Janneton  - Aas 
Plus douce qu'un mouton; 
> Hela ! ! helas ! 

Elle eſt cent fois, mille fois, plus cruelle 

(2 Que n'elt le tgre aux bois, 


| * : 


Helas ! Pamour m'a pris, 
1 0a le chat __ la a | 


A vulgar Iriſh ballad begins thus : 


J have as math Tens in Nous 1 
As there's apples in Portmore. 


Where the e ſubject i is burleſque” or + tedicrons, 
— 


* 


| F j 
| | 8 | 5 | 
ſuch miles are ——— nee ne 0 | 
race ſays aaa, Ne | = 
TOO 900TH, BETS 16 117} 3G... 3 
| Ganquam a wits c. 1 . 4 1 81 1.3. 4 9. i 3 
5 1041340 1 Ae ** if, t rey 227 . *. A 8 — | 
And Shakeſpeat, | ie oo 
ane $4208 eine 264 T 


In breaking oaths bes eee. that! Bae 
oh Lear 2 187¹ * 2 {þ N 1 


7 1 So 
qu 597! 


And this: leads: me 40 —— that beide the 
foregoing compariſons; which are all - ſeripus, 
there is a ſpecies,” the end and purpoſe of which 
is to excite gaiety or mirth. Take tlie following 


examp $.-. 


J 


ae? FOOTY 21 mr 
Fatal, ſpeaking to-his be nd 0 
. Tr "Fit ti. 2 SER. [46 F 1 f 
1 4 bere walk before then! like a ſow-that.. Huck! over 
ben all her litter but one. i 
. | Second Hoe Henry w. 0; I. fer 4. 
I think he i is not a WP es ng nor Borte Gesler; but 
for his verity in love, Ido think . as concave as A co- 
| ver'd e or a worm · eaten nuaiur. 
- SIGN. 4S, 85 Fe Ar you bs it, 2 ry 10. 
| This ſword a alder bad bis page, | 
a That was but little for his age; : EY _ 
And therefore waited on him fo, ' 5 
As dwarfs upon knights · errant | a8 
„ Canto 1. 


Deſtiiption of Hudibras . horſe: „ 


He 
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He ene pd and in his * ein  -- 


out of it, and return no more, 


Preſervd a grave, majeſtic ſtate. Easton: 
At ſpur or ſwitch no more he ſkipt, © 


Or mended pace, than Spaniard — dupa 
And yet ſo fiery, he would bound - 


As if he griev'd to touch the ground: , ... , 


> "That Cæſar's horſe, who, as fame geb, AP 


Had corns upon his feet and toes, ; 
Was not by half ſo tender hoo ft, 
Nor trod upon the ground ſo ſoft. 
And as that beaſt would kneel and _ 


(Some write, to eee eee, a8 Wy eee 


So Hudibras bis (tis well . 
e of, do to ſet him dun. n 


8 I like a e won 


With briſk attempt and putting e af 


With entering manfully, and urging; 
Not flow approaches, like a virgin. 


The ſun had long ſince in the lap 


Of Thetis taken out his naß; 50 aich 
And, like a lobſter boil'd, the morn 


| From DOE? to red _ to turn. 


# 


Books, like men, their authors, have but one way of 


3 2. 5 4. 


coming into the world; but there are ten Bana to go 


Tak 7 4 Tub, | 


And in this the world may perceive the difference be · 


tween the integrity of a generous author, and that of a 


common friend, The latter is obſerved to adhere cloſe 5 
| in 


Ry r 
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in proſperity, bur on the-declige of fortune, to drop ſud. 
denly off: whereas the generous author, juſt on the con- 
trary, finds his hero on the dunghill, from thence by gra- 
dual ſteps raiſes him to a throne, and then immediately 
videos; ret not eren as thanks for his pains. 
| 7 ah 7 a Tub. 


| | The mak —— way 1 * ar preſent | 
is, to ſerve them as ſome do lords, learn their titles, and 
then brag 125 1 n 


Tale of a Tub. 


Box'd 1 a Sl 5 ue, impatient ſits, 

While ſpouts run clatt'ring o'er the roof by fits; 
And ever and anon with frightful din 

The leather ſounds; he trembles from within. 

So when Troy chairmen bore the wooden ſteed, 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed, 
(Thoſe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Inſtead of paying chairmen, run them through), 
Laocoon ſtruck the outſide with his ſpear, 

And each impriſon d hero quak'd for fear. 


| Wen of a city . Swift 


Clubs, a hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, 
With throngs promiſcuous ſtrow the level green.“ 
Thus when diſpers'd a routed army runs, 
Of Aſia's troops, and Afric's fable ſons, 
With like confuſion, different nations fly, 
Of various habit, and of various dye, 
The pierc'd battalions diſunited, fall 
In heaps on heaps ; one fate . them all. 
| Rape of the Lock, canto 3. 


Volo Ik =o He 
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He does not conſider, that ſincerity in love is as much 
: out of faſhion ab ſweet oy ; 10 body takes it now. 
| | | Carthſe huſband. 
21 Eaſy. My: 45771 1 am ara 'you have provoked 
| her a little too far. 

Sir Charles. Ol Not at all. You ſhall ſee yl Gere 
ber, and ſhe'll cel! lire a diſh of en dun 
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E „ vil n not b fitul Sw a a 

: liſt: of the different tropes and figures 
- that have been carefully noted by an- 
cientreritigs and grammarians; a liſt ſwelled to 
ſuch a ſize by containing every unuſual expreſſion, 
as to make it difficult to diſtinguiſh many of their 
tropes and figures from plain language. I little 
imagined that much could be made of tropes and 


figures i in the way of rational criticiſm; till dif- - 
covering by a ſort of accident, that many of them 
depend on principles formerly explained, I gladly 
embraced an opportunity to ſhow the influence 


of theſe principles where it would be the leaſt 
expected. Confining myſelf therefore to ſuch fi- 
gures, I am luckily freed from much traſnh; with- 
out dropping, ſo far as I remember, any trope or 
figure that merits a proper name. And I begin 
with Proſopopœia or perſonification, e is 


: juſtly Neuner to the aw en 5:8 


isn 


PE RSO NIFICATIE N. 


HE beſtowlii ſenſibility and roluntary mos 
tion upon things inanimate, is ſo bold 
ans, as to require, one ſhould imagine, very 
peculiar circumſtances for operating the delu- 
ſion: and yet, in the language of poetry, we 
find variety of expreſſions, which, though com- 
monly reduced to that figure, are uſed without 
ceremony, or any ſort of preparation; as, for 
example, thirſty ground, liungry dhurch: yard, 
furious dart, angry ocean. Theſe epithets, 
in their proper meaning, are attributes of ſen- 
ſible beings : What is their "meaning ee ap- 
ply'd to "things inanimate? do they make us 
 conceive'the ground, the church- yard, the dart, 
the ocean, to ; bs net with animal functions? 
This is a curious inquiry; and whether ſo or not, 
it eee in aer the Prof ſub- 
The a ack Sis certain paſſion; is prone to 
beſtow ſenſibility upon things inanimate *. This js 
an additional inſtance of the influence of paſſion 
upon our opinions and belief T- Igive ſome ex- 
amples. Antony, N over the body of 


* Page 294, * + Chap. 2. part 5. 
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Cæſar, murdered in the ſenare-houſe, ents his 
By" mam words. 8 


| — 0 — me, hon bleediog hs mo 
That I am meek and gentle with theſe butchers. | 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man BE: 
T hat ever r lived in the tide of times. 

(25 44k ; $4.5 . © Julius Gefar, 55 . 4. 


Here Abi muſt have deut Unprefled with ſoms 
ſort of notion, chat the body of Cæſar was liſten- 
ing to him, without which the ſpeech would be 
fooliſh and abſurd. Nor will it appear ſtrange, 
after what is ſaid in the chapter above cited, that 
paſſion ſhould have ſuch power over the mind of 


man. In another example of the ſame kind, the 


earth, as a common mother, is animated to give 
rela againſt a father's unkindneſs: 


Almeria. O Earth, bebold, I kneel upon thy boſom | 
And bend my flowing eyes to ſtream upon 

Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt yield; 

Open thy bowels of compaſſion, take 2 

Into thy womb the laſt and moſt forlorn 

Of all thy race. Hear me, thou common parent; ; 

—— l have no parent elſe, — Be thou a mother, 

And ſtep between me and the curſe of him, 

Who was — who was, but is no more a father; 


But brands my innocence with horrid crimes ; 


And for the tender names of child and en 
Now calls me murderer and parricide. 
e Bride, aft 4. þ 4; 


33 Plaintive 


ago FiGuRES.! Ch. XX. 
Plaintive paſſions are extremely ſolicitous for 


vent; and a ſoliloquy commonly anſwers the 


purpoſe : but when ſuch a paſſion becomes exceſ- 


ſive, it cannot be gratified- but by ſympathy from 


others; and if denied that conſolation in a natu- 
ral way, it will convert even things inanimate i in- 


to ſympathiſing beings. Thus Philoctetes com- 
plains to the rocks and promontories of the iſle 
of Lemnos *; and Alceſtes dying, invokes the 
ſun, the light of day, the clouds, the earth, her 
huſband's palace, &'c. T. Moſchus, lamenting 


the death of Bion, conceives, that the birds, the 
fountains, the trees, lament with him: the ſhep- 


herd, who in Virgil bewails the death of 3 | 
* expreſſeth himſelf thus 


Daphni, tuum pœnos etiam l | 
Interitum, gs: feri n loquuntur. 
e v. 27. 


* 


1 
Again: 5 


Ilum etiam lauri, illum etiam flevere myricæ. 


Pinifer illum etiam ſola ſub rupe jacentem 


Mznalus, et gelidi fleverunt ſaxa Lyczi. | 
| Eclogue x. 13. 


| Again 15 


Ho viſto al pianto mio | 
eee per pietats i ſaſſi e 2 ; 


* PhiloRetes of ede aR 4. ſe. 2. 
1. Alceſtes of Euripides, act 2. ſe, 1. 


; 
4 
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_  Hoviſtoal pianto mio 


Ma non ho viſto ma, 
Ne ſpero di vedere 
nme a Left 

| due di Taſſ, an. fn 


That ſuch pertieitiation! is derived Bom nature, | 
will not admit the leaſt remaining doubt, after | 
finding it in poems of the darkeſt ages and remo- 
teſt countries. No figure is more frequent i in 
Offian's works; for example, 


The battle is is over, faid the King, Sr? 1 bebold the 


blood of my friends. Sad is the heath of Lena, and 


mournful the ooh wats n 


Again: : 


The word of Gaul trembles at his ſide, and longs ts 
n bis hand. | 24 alis 54 


King Richard 5 got 3 of Boling- 
broke's invaſion, ſays, upon landing in England 
from his Iriſh Wee in a mixture of Joy 
and He 


— — — A n en 
To ſtand upon my Wee once again. 
Dear earth, I do ſalute thee with my band, | 
Though rebels wound thee with their horſes hoofs. 
As a long parted mother with her child | 
Plays fondly with her tears, and ſmiles in meeting ; | 
: 7 4 8⁰ 


5 Fiss. 


80 weeping, ſmiling, greet I thee, my earthy, 
And do thee favour with my royal hands, 

Feed not thy ſovereign's foe, my gentle wang 
Nor with thy ſweets comfort his raw nous ſenſe : 
But let thy ſpiders that ſuck up. thy venom, 
And heavy-gaited toads, lie in their way; 
Doing annoyance to the treach'rous feet, ” 
Which with uſurping. ſteps do trample thee... -..: 
Yield ſtinging nettles to mine enemies; 
And, when they from thy boſom pluck a flower, 
Guard it, I pr'ythee, with a lurking adder; 
Whoſe double tongue may with a mortal touch 
Throw death upon thy ſovereign's enemies. 
Mock not my ſenſeleſs conjuration, Lords: 
This earth ſhall have a feeling; and theſe ſtones 
Prove armed ſoldiers, ere her native king 


Shall faulter under foul rebellious .. ˙ ü 


After a long voyage, it was cuſtomary among 
the ancients to ſalute the natal ſoil. A long 
voyage being of old a greater enterpriſe than at 
preſent, the fafe return to one's country after 
much fatigue and danger, was a circumſtance ex- 
tremely delightful; and it was natural to give 
the natal ſoil a temporary life, in order to ſym- 
pathiſe with the traveller. See an example, A. 
gamemnon of Eſchilus, act 3. in the beginning. 
| Regret for leaving a place one has been neoutom- 
| edt, has the ſame effect * * 


>» | Philodetes of Soptioles, at the cloſe. 
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2 
Terror produceth the ſame effect: it ia com- 
municated i in thought to 1 1 . e- 
ven to . inanimate : 
Speaking of Polyphemus, hogs Þ k 
Clamorem immenſum tollit, quo pontus et omnes 
Intremuere unde,” RENE: exterrita tellus 
Italiæ. Eneid. lit. 672. 
— As when old Ocean roars, 
And heaves buge OR to the trembling ſhores. 
Thad i il. 249. 
And thand'ring oops ak the Wb W 
|  {hiad ii. 549. 
Then with a voice that ſtock the vaulted ſlies. 
| — lliad v. 43 1. 
5 Go, view the aul ſea. The ſtormy wind is laid; ; 
8 but the billows ſill tremble on the n and ſeem to fear 
al the blaſt. rr bh | 2 | Fingal. 
r | 8 | 
of Racine, in the tragedy of Phedra, deſcribing the 
4 ſea-monſter that deſtroy'd Hippolytus, conceives 
1 the ſea itſelf to be ſtruck with terror as well as 
5 the ſpectators: 
* Le flot qui Papports recule Ws 
A man alſo naturally communicates his joy to 
all objects around, animate or inanimate : 
or | | 


— As 


> * 
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33 As when to them who fil! T 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are as 
Mozambic, off at ſea north-eaſt winds blow  - 

Sabean odour from the ſpicy ſhore | 


Of Araby the Bleſt ; with ſuch delay 3 
Well pleas'd, they ſlack their courſe, . many a tage 


| Chear'd with as grateful ſmell old Ocean ſmiles, . 
Paradiſe . b, 4 


There * profuſe of examples, to ſhow wh | 
power many paſſions have to animate their ob- 
jects. In all the foregoing examples, the perſoni- 
fication, if I miſtake not, is ſo complete as to af- 
ford an actual conviction, momentary indeed, of 
life and intelligence. But it is evident from 
numberleſs inſtances, that perſonification is not 

always ſo complete: it is a common figure in de- 
{criptive poetry, underſtood to be the language 
of the writer, and not of the perſons he deſcribes: 
in this caſe, it ſeldom or never comes up to con- 
viction, even momentary, of life and intelligence. 
I give the i. aorta | 


Firſt i in his eaſt * N g! was 5 Se 
Regent of day, and all th*horizon raund 
Inveſted with bright rays ; jocund to run | 
His longitude through heav'n's high road : the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd, | 
Shedding ſweet influence. Leſs bright the r moon 
But oppoſite, in levell'd weſt was ſet > 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

| mine 15 in 14: From 


® LY / 


- 


Fram bins for ane gh fr deer, 
os OO, 7e 


Night's Laune are downks out, and ber * a 
| Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountain-tops. 
47 Romeo and 13 af 3. fe 7- 


But look, - 8 morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 
We oer the dew of you high eaſtward bn. 
Hamlet, add 1. "I 1. 


>” 


Fs » 
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It may, 1 prefume, by taken for Sn: that, 
in the foregoing inſtances, the perſonification, 
either with the poet or his reader, amounts not 
to a conviction of intelligence; not that the ſun, 


the moon, the day, the morn, are here under- 


ſtood to be ſenfible beings. What then is the 
nature of this perſonification ? I think it muſt 
be referred to the imagination; the inanimate 
object is imagined to be a ſenſible being, but 
without any conviction, even for a moment, that 
it really is ſo. Ideas or fictions of imagination 
have power to raiſe emotions in the mind ; 
5 % r 56h 566; 8 13 Ty I. 
The chaſtity of the Engliſh language, which in com- 
mon uſage diſtinguiſhes by genders no words but what, 


ſignify beings male and female, gives thus a fine op- 


portunity for the proſopopœia; a beauty unknown in 
other languages, — every word is maſculine or fe- 
minine. 

See n containing definitions and explanarin 
of . $ 28. | 


and 


Fj oy 
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% 
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and 8 any thing inanimate is, in imagination, 


| ſuppoſed to be a ſenſible being, it makes by that 


means a greater figure than when an idea is form- 
ed of it according to truth. The elevation, how- 
ever, in this caſe, is far from being equal to 
what it is when the perſonification amounts to 
actual conviction. Thus perſonification. is of 
two kinds. The firſt, or nobler, may be term- 
ed paſſionate perſonification: the other, or more 
humble, deſcriptive perſonification; becauſe ſel- 
dom or never is perſonification in a deſcription 
carried the length of conviction. - _ 
The imagination is ſo lively and active, that 
its images are raiſed with very little effort; and 


this juſtifies the frequent uſe of deſcriptive per- 


ſonification. This figure abounds in Milton's 
Allegro and Penſeroſo. TL 

Abſtract and general terms, as well as parti» 
cular objects, are often neceſſary in poetry. 
Such terms however are not well adapted to po- 
etry, becauſe they ſuggeſt not any image: I 
can readily form an image of Alexander or A- 


chilles in wrath ; but I cannot form an image of 


wrath in the abſtract, or of wrath independent of 
a perſon. Upon that account, in works addreſſ- 
ed to the imagination, abſtract terms are fre- 
quently perſonified : but ſuch perſonification 
reſts upon imagination merely, not upon convic- 
tion : 1 


Sed 


Sed adi del Helles opti piiuiimse: Au 


vel Pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbeas, T 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, noctemque profundam, 


| 4 enen ne aut tus njws reſolvo.../ 


| And a. 


* 


Thus, to o e the effets of under, it wi Ima- 


gined to be” a voluntary . * „ 
——= co, ti. Slander ; SEP eee 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword ; whoſe'tongue 
Out - venoms all the worms of Nile; whoſe breath 
Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world, kings, queens, and ſtates, 


” 


Maids, matrons: nay, the ſecrets of the 1 — * 


This vier Slander enters. „655 
c ee af 3: > 4. 


1 2170 Or? wp aye 5», - oP 
4 — 4 


As alſo human pains take the « following Xo 


ample ; Att 1 16:1 22-200 
— — For Phofure and Revenge | | 

Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 

Of 3 true nne . 


: Virgil 9 FA and its effects * a ſtill 5 


er variety of action . And Shakeſpear perſoni- 
fies death and i its open in a manner extreme: 
ly fanciful : | 


5 ZEncid.iv. 173. 
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Trois and Crefde, 46 2. f. 4 


* 
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——==- Within the hollow ern 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 5 
| Keeps Death his court; and there Goa hens 
Scoffing. his ſtare, and grinning at his pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little ſcene 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks; 
Infuſing him with ſelf and vain conceit „ 
As if his fleſh, which walls about our life, 7 
Were braſs impregnable; and humour d thus, 
Comes at the laſt, and with a little pin 


Dore Oe bis ein. and farewell ling. 
! ir A- 3 3 Kichard II. 9 ſera. 


wn Le of $9 „ ene ns 4 
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Not leſs + fucceſafally i is tis fe and aQtion. given. even 
to ſleep: | e 


* 


Ki ing Wing: How many thouſnds of my ; pore ſub- 
F 15 
Are at this hour aſleep ro gentle P 5 on 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, by 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgerfulneſs? wm 
Why rather, Sleep, Iy'ſt thou in ſmoky | eribs, 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching the, 
And huſh'd with buzzing night-flies to thy PI | 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the 3 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtat e 
And lolPd with ſounds oſ F eeteſt ar 43945 
O thou dull god, why Iy'ſt thou with the vile 
In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the kingly couch, 
A watch · caſe to a common larum- bell? 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maſt, 
Seal up the ſhip · boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious ſurge, . 
And 


ub- 
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And in th&vikeation of the n 18. 


— — ws 
Curling their tonſtrous heads, and hanging hom $621 07; 
With deaf ning clamours in the ſipp'ry rote > 
That, with the burly, Death itſelf awakes? 
Can'lt thou, 0 partial Sleep, give thy repoſe 


And, in a che 'calmeſt and the Ailleſ night, Bt: 

With all appliances and means to bott, 

Deny it to a king? Then. happy low 1 lie down; 

Wc lies the bead that weats a crown. 
Art en en IV:i 4 en 1. 


5-453 5 * * * — 4 4 20 1 * Te! 1. 
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Fon an — may be! uſed with pro- 


priety, even where the 8 of eee 
Eee . e en | 


Oh! let the eps, of yomb — * . 1 


How they advance into a dangerous world 4 1 


e 


Our duty only can conduct E 
Our paſſions are ſeducers: but of all, e 


The ſtrongeſt Love : he firſt approaches us 


In childiſh play, wantoning in our walks : 
If heedlefely we wander after him 


As he will pick out all the daneing · way, 


We're loſt, and hardly to return again. 
We ſhould take warning: he is painted blind, 
To ſhow us, if we fondly follow him, 


The precipices we may fall into. 
Therefore let Virtue take him by the hand : 
DiroBtod 19 95 he . to certain joy. 


Hitherto 
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Hitherto ſucceſs has attended our ſteps; but 
whether we ſhall complete our progreſs with e- 
qual ſacceſs, ſeems doubtful; for though it was 
to be expected rhat' by this time every difficulty 
ſhould be over, yet when we look back to the 
+ expreſſions mentioned in.the beginning, thirſly 
ground, furious dart, and ſuch, like, it. ſeems 

not leſs difficult than at. firſt to tay whether there 
be here any ſort of perſonification. ;. Such exprel- 
fions evidently raiſe not the lighteſt conviction 
of ſenſibility : nor do I think they amount to de- 
ſcriptive perſonification; becauſe, in them, we 
do not even figure the ground or the dart to be 
animated. If ſo, they cannot at all come under 
the preſent ſubject. And to ſhow more clearly 
that they cannot, I ſhall endeavour. to explain 
what effect ſuch expreſſions have naturally upon 
the mind. In the expreſſion angry ocean, for 
example, do we not tacitly compare the ocean 
in a ſtorm to a man in wrath? It is by this ta- 
cit compariſon that the expreſſion. acquires a 
force or elevation, above what is found in an e- 
pithet proper to tlie object: which compariſon, 
though tacit only, excludes perſonification; be- 
cauſe, by the very nature of compariſon, the 
things compared are kept diſtinct, and the native 
appearance of each is preſerved. It will be 
ſhown afterward, that expreſſions of this kind 
belong to another figure, which I term a figure 
of ſpeech, and which employs the ſeventh ſec- 
tion of the preſent chapter. 

Re A | Though 


7 : 8 5 q ** | ; k * Fs 5 . 
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Though thus i in general we can diſtinguiſh 4 
ſcriptive perſonification from what is merely a-fi- 
gure of ſpeech, it is however often difficult to 
ſay, with reſpect to ſome expreſſions, whether 


they be of the one kind or of the ether. 1 — 
the neee inſtances. 75 ie 


8 The moon ſhines bright: in meh 0 night a as this, 


When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 3 
And they did make no noiſe; in ſuch a mint 3 
Troilus methinks mounted the Trojan Wall, 


And ſigh'd his ſoul towards the Grecian tents 
Where Creſlid lay that night, 


Merchant of Venice af 5 * i. . 


—— he . 21 bave ſeen 
Th' ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage, and foam, 


To be exalted x with the threat'ning clouds. 


e cr, a7 1 I, 6 | 
With wi to thigh hy vianaberteſs * in- 
ſtances of the ſame kind, it muſt depend upon 
the reader, whether they be examples of perſo- 


nification, or of a figure of ſpeech merely: a 


ſprightly imagination will advance them to the | 


tormer claſs ; with a plain reader my gs re- 
main in the latter | 


"Yorba daes at Joes e Ms — fi- 


gure, its different kinds, and the principles from 


whence derived; what comes next in order is, to 
ſhow in what — it may be introduced with 


propriety, when it is ſuitable, when unſuitable. 
begin with obſerving, that * perſoni- 


Vak., = 4 ee Beano: 


fication is not promoted by every ion; indif. 


fevers to be gratified with a phantom of the mind. 


tony: 


Oh ſovereign miſtreſs of true melancholy, 


Tf this can be - juſtified, it malt be: upon the Hea- 
then ſyſtem of theology, which converted into 
; deities the ns moon, and ſtars. | 


ſion, without giving place to any ſentiment or. 
to be employ'd with great reſerve. The paſſion 


der to make them ſenſible of the lover's diſtreſs: 


2a FiGURES. 


ferently. All diſpiriting paſſions are-averſe to 
it; and remorſe, i in particular, is too ſerious and 


I cannot therefore approve the following ſpeech 
of Enobarbus, who had deſerted his maſter” An- 


* 2 
, ®. 4%? , £ © 1 


Be witneſs to me, O thou bleſſed t moon, 
When men revolted ſhall upon record 

Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 

Before thy face repent 


The poiſonous damp of night diſpunge u pon me, 8 

That life, a very rebel to my will, | 

| May hang no e on me. 5 Wb 
ee, and Cleopatra, a 4: 1. 7. 


Secovilly, After a lens. perſonification is 
properly introduced, it ought to be confined to 
its proper province, that of gratifying the paſ- 


action but what anſwers that purpoſe ; for perſo- 
nification is at any rate a bold figure, and ought 


of love, for example, in a plaintive tone, may 
give a momentary life to woods and rocks, in or- 


but 


Sed. I. Fro: v8. Eo 243 


but no hides will ſupport a a fo far 


ſtretched, as that theſe woods and rocks ſhould be 
"ey nn to report the diſtreſs t to an ö 


cr e e b 0b | ci 
' Se tu nol ſai, crudele, - 8 „ 
Chiedilo I queſte ſelve met [nl 4 
Che te'l diranno, et tel diran con eſſe 
Le fere loro e i duri ſterpi, e i ſaſſi 
Di queſti alpeſtri-monti, 
Ch*i ho ſi ſpeſſe volte 
Inteneriti al ſuon de” miei lamenti. 
alen **s af 3. k 3. 


No lover wh is not crazed will utter ſuch a ſen- 
timent : it is plainly the operation of the writer, 


| indulging his inventive faculty without regard to 
-nature. The ſame obſervation is e to 
the following paſſage : Fry 269 


N In winter's tedious nights ſit by the fire 


With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woful ages, long ago betid :. 


And ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief; 
Tell them the lamentable fall of me, 


And ſend the hearers weeping to their beds. . 
For why ! the ſenſeleſs brands will ſympathiſe 4 | 


The heavy accent of thy moving tongue, 
| And in . 8225 the fire out. 


Richard II. aft 5. At 1. | 


One muſt and: this wiſe very inan to a- 
void laughing. The following paſſage is quite 
n... : the diſſerent parts of the human 


RN 1 body 


"© Pieve HY 


body are too cs cnlinected with ſelf; to 
be perſonified by the power of any paſſion ; and 
after converting ſuch a part into a ſenſible being, 
it is ſtill worſe to make it be conceived as rig 
in rebellion againſt ſelf: ok oe 


| Glepetra. Haſte, 185 my arm, and roule the erer, 
| : fury. i 

Coward fleſh ———- 

'  Wouldſt thou conſpire with Cr, to eey me, 
As thou wert none of mine? I'll force thee tot. 


n All for OY att To 


Next comes s deſcriptive een upon 
.. which I muſt obſerve, in general, that it ought to 
be cautiouſly uſed. A perſonage in a tragedy, a- 
gitated by a ſtrong paſſion, deals in warm ſenti 
ments; and the reader, catching fire. by ſympa- 
thy, reliſheth the boldeſt perſonifications: but a 
writer, even in the moſt lively deſcription, ta- 
king a lower flight, ought to content himſelſ 
with ſuch eaſy perſonifications as agree with the 
tone of mind inſpired by the deſcription. Nor is 
even ſuch eaſy perſonification always admitted; 


for in plain narrative, the mind, ſerious and ſe- 


date, rejects perſonification altogether : Strada, 
in his hiſtory of the Belgic wars, has the follow- 


ing paſſage, which, by a ſtrained elevation a- 


bove the tone of the ſubject, deviates into bur- 
* | | 


Vix deſcendera a prætoria navi Ceſar 3 cum bad ili 
| | co 
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co exorta in ä dagen impero dijecit, 'pree- 


toriam hauſit; quaſi non wen, een . 5 


n fortunam. 
9 Nite 15 L I. 


* * . . 
; : W's c SE 
_ 4 


Neither do > {TOs in Ear the rt, 
of King John, gravely exhorting the citizens of 
Angiers to a ſurrender ; though a tragic writer 
has much greater latitude than a hiſtorian. Take 


the Wa ne of this MM 


The cannons have their 8 full l of wrath ; vanes 
And ready mounted are they to ſpit forth 


Their iron-indignation Je your walls, EE | 
5 Le a. 3 * 


Secondly, If extraordinary e reſpect to 
a perſon of low rank be ridiculous, not leſs ſo is 
the perſonification of a low ſubject. This, rule 
chiefly regards deſcriptive perſonification; for a 
ſubject can hardly be low that is the cauſe of a 
violent paſſion; in that circumſtance; at leaſt, 


it muſt be of i importance. But to aſſign any rule 


other than taſte merely, for avoiding things below 
even deſcriptive perſonification, will, I am a- 
fraid, be a hard taſk. A poet of ſuperior ge- 
nius, poſſeſſing the power of inflaming the mind, 
may take liberties that would be dangerous for o- 
thers. Homer appears not extravagant. in ani- 
mating his darts and arrows: nor Thomſon in 
animating the ſeaſons, the winds, the rains, the 


"m0 - | dews3, ; 


W- --- FE mevs's's. Ch. XX. 


dews; he even ventures to animate the diamond, 
and doth it with propriety: WOT 


— — That poliſt'd: bright _ Ny 
And all its native luſtre let abroad, - Eb 

Dares, as it ſparkles on the fair-one”s breaſt, 

i With v vain ambition emulate her eyes. 8 


But thies are things familiar and baſe; to which | 
perſonification cannot deſcend : in a compoſed 

| tate of mind, to animate a lump of matter even 
in the moſt rapid * of A e in- 
to burleſque ; . 4 wo” 


How now ! What noiſe l that fries poſſeſſed with haſte, 
That wounds th” unreſiſting poſtern with theſe ſtrokes. 
Shahefpour, e For Meaſure, ay 4 _ 


— marine from the ſhore 

The plovers when to ſcatter oer the heath, 

And ſing their wild notes to the lifPning- _ 1 

| |  Thamſon, and L 2 3, 


1 


5 . ofa mate and; cut of in tl: 


Te deciſa fours, Laride, dextera quærit: 


- Semianimeſque micant digiti ; ; ferrumque DO 
| | :  Eneid. x. 395, 


The norſactfieation here ofa a hand is 1 | 
: - eſpecially i in a plain narration : not to mention 
that ſuch a trivial incident | is too o miputely deſcri- 


bed. Ms 


_ The 


ne 


| And j Joys to > ſee the wonders of his toil. 


1 Dre, in 8 Cr OI: 


$6801) Frevnens. 5 = 
The ſane/6bſer caries is: applicable to abſtract 5 
terms, which ought not to be animated unleſs 


they have ſome natural dignity. Thomſon, in 
this article, is extremely licentious; 3 witneſs the 5 
following inſtances out ol many. e 


Oo whe ai bliſs! 0 ſoftly Coelliog hills ! bag ow 
On which the power of cultivation lies, 


e 92 423. 


2 . fared * bids bls brother i 
produce the mighty bowl : © 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn | 


Mature and perfect, from hit dark retreat 
Of thirty years; and now his hone/t front 


Autumn, L 510. | 


Thirdly, It is not Laſfcient to avoid improper 


ſubjects : ſome preparation is neceſlary, in-order 3 


to rouſe the mind; for the imagination refuſes 


its aid, till it be warmed at leaſt, if not inflamed. 

Yet Thomſon, without the leaſt ceremony or 
preparation, ec each ſeaſon as a ſenſible 

being: N „„ | ; 


From brighteniog b belds af ziher fair diſclos's, . 
Child of the ſun, refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt through Nature” . 
Hle comes attended by the ſultry hours, ; 
And ever · fanning breezes, on his way; 


While from his ardent look, the turning a Ns 
2 4 Avers 
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| Averts her bluſhful face, and earth and n 
al Athy Jobs * e n A 


- Summer, ry 


| * Wit . comes, to £75 hs vary'd y ear, * 8 ; | 55 
_ Sullen and ad with all his riſing train, e 
Vapeurs, and clouds, and fagms. 


This has violently _ air _ writing mechanical 


ly without taſte, It is not natural, that the i- 


magination of a writer ſhould be ſo 8 heated ; 
at the very commencement; and, at any rate, he | 
cannot expect ſuch ductility i in his readers. But 


| Lond „. 1. 


if this practice can be juſtiſied by authority, 


Thomſon has one of no mean note: Vida begins 


his firſt eclogue i in the following words? ago 
Dicite, vos Muſe, et juvenum memorate angled; 


Dicite; nam motss ipſas ad carmina cautes | 
Et e ſuos perkadent vage ae dark, 1 


Even Shakeſpear is not le ts to prepare 


the mind for this bold ous” | Take the follow- | 


: ing inſtance. 


. Upon theſe eons” | 

The clothices' all, not able to maintain 
The many to them longing, have put off 

The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers; 0 
Vnfit for other life, compell'd by hunger, 55 
Aud lack of other means, in 9 manner 


| - Daring 


4 
* 
1 


. 
I, 
, 


* 


ed. 10 "i IGUBES, 249 
Daring th event to th? dseih. ara all in . Hy, TY 


A PIO PATE d 
| Henry VILL 08. act. 1. 4 * 


$I) 


en: * 


Fourthly, Deſcriptive . il | 


novkis than what is paſſionate, oughit to be kept 


within the bounds of moderation. A reader 
warmed with a beautiful ſubject, can imagine, e- 
ven without paſſion, the winds, for example, to 
be animated: but {till the winds are the ſubject; 
and any action aſcribed to them beyond or con- 
trary to their uſual operation, appearing unna- 
tural, ſeldom fails to baniſh the illuſion altoge- 


ther: the reader's imagination too far-ſtrained, TR. 


refuſes its aid; and the deſcription becomes oh : 
ſcure, inſtead, of. being more lively and ſtriking. 
In this view, the following paſſage, deſcribing 
Cleopatra on er P 5 ro me 1 | 


tionable. 7 a i 


The ap the fat 4 Hd bull Oey £ 

Burnt on the water; the poop was beaten gold, 

Purple the ſails, and ſo perfumed, that 

The e were love · ſick with em. 
Aten any, ere, a 2. 4 5 


The winds in | their Fe ck 585 fo | 
much the appearance: of fury, that it is eaſy to 


figure them wreaking. their reſentment} againſt 


their enemies, by deſtroying houſes, ſhips, &.; 


but to o figure love-ſick, has no reſemblance 
| e 


LY 
* 


— 


250 Freun Chl N 
to them in _ circumſtance. — * 


. Whiſlling to th? air, which but for v vacancy, | 


what follows : : 


ſage, where Cleopatra is alſo the ſubject, the 
perſonification of the air is carried OE all 


| ane! : 


6 £4 40 4 8. \ 44 
4 1 14 1 ht 4." 442 « 8 * 


EY 


Vs 2 out t upon R's | ahd Antony. 


Inthronꝰ d 7th? market. place, did ſit alone, 


Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
| Al trade a TOY in nature. 


Lin and gates, 42. YE 3. . | 


TT SS; « 
« 6 ls 


The following beuten, of the earth or fit. 
is not lefs wid" 


283 4 : 


| $he ſhall be agufpd with this „e hbnous; 
To bear my Lady's train; leſt the baſe cart 


And of fo great a favour growing proud, 
Diſdain to root the ſummer-ſwelling 2 
And make 88 winter everlaſtingly. 
Two Gentlemen, * Fare. 0 a2; 2 5 7. 


eber, far Pon apphivtig: ach Ehe- 


rance of imagination, puts this ſpeech in the 


mouth of a ranting. 2 Neither can J reliſh 


* 
— 


0 Omnia quæ, Phcebo 55 5 be, 


- Audiit ane. Ne en W £2 | 
Ile canit, ei 155 = ie m. ea. 


The 


4 


Should from her veſture chance. to ſteal a kiſs * 1605890 


* 


The 3 3 a e will r 
ber ſupport perſonification in the loweſt de- 


But admitting; that a river gently flow- 
ing "a be imagined a ſentible being liſtening to 


a ſong, I cannot enter into the conceit of the x ri- 


ver's ordering his laurels to learn the long: here 
all reſemblance to any ching real is quite loſt. 
This however is copied literally by one of our 
greateſt poets; _ nn; before: egg, of 
taſte or Judge; lat, hoo 102 s 319 0. 0 | 


2 8 . » 
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Tharidl hem the 6 as he ks along,” 
And * his e learn the moving ſong. 


. ypc mu» 14. | bi . 

This ahi, in riper years, is be of; a ah | 
greater deviation from the rule. Dullneſs may 
be imagined a deity or idol, to be worſhipped | 
by bad writers ; but then ſome ſort of diſguiſe is 
requiſite, fowe baſtard virtue mult be beſtow'd, 
to give this idol a plauſible ; appearance. Yet in 
the Dunciad, Dullneſs, without the leaſt diſguiſe, _ 
is made. the object of worſhip : the mind rejects 
ſuch a fiction as unnatural; for dullneſs i is a de- 
fect, of wien even the dulleſt mortal | is hare. 
med: : 


Then be: anos tamer of all human art 
Firſt in my care, and ever at my heart; 
Dullneſs ! whoſe good old eauſe I yet defend, 


With whom my muſe i with.” whom ſhall end, . 


Fer 


"ng - Fiva | 


O thou l of bus'neſs the direRing ſoul 1... 1 
Io this our head, like bias to the bowl, ; WE ef 
Which, as more pond'rous, made its aim mare rae, 5 
| Obliquely wadling t to the mark in view : : 92 ; 


25 * la bocca ha pid bella. 


® 
| 

| . 
; 


Eier ſince dr Fopling's | was nya 80 
Jo the laſt honours of the Bull and N 


ö 


O! ever gracious to perplc d mankind. 


| Still ſpread a healing miſt before the mind: fans let 1, 


And, leſt we err by Wit's wild dancing . 


Secure us kindly in our native night. 


Or, if to wit a coxcomb. make pretence, 


Guard the ſure barrier between that and 0 ; i 


Or quite unravel all the reas' ning thread,. 
And hang ſome curious cobweb in its ſtead! 


| As, forc'd from wind-guns,. lead ieſelf can * | 


And pond'rous ſlugs cut ſwiftly through the "il 3 
As clocks to weight their nimble motion q „ 


The wheels above urg d by the load below: 0 


Me Emptineſs, and Dullneſs could inſpire, . 
And v were "RY e and . e A 1225 


The ire 10 e is We | beyond all re- 


ſemblance : it is bold to take a part or member 
. of a living creature, and to beſtow upon it life, 


volition, and action: after animating. two ſuch 
members, it is {ill bolder to make one envy 
the other ; for this i is wide of any reſemblance to 


f e 


| ——— De noſtri baci 
' Meritamenti ſia giudice quella, 


Tutte 


4 
* = 
«4 


_ © Aveſſe invidia all onorata bocca, 


$4.4 a 1 J F rs 4 K ” 5 ; 2 od * br 77 TR” 9 
- 5 | * 2 ; 


See. 5 
Fleſſer la beliſims Amen ; 7 


Ed” ella ĩ ſuoi begli occhi. dil oe: 
Dolcemente. chinando, te 4: 8 145 1 23 + off - i 8 ; 


Di modeſto roſſor tutta fi tinſe, 


E moſtrò ben, che non men a dad dens 
Di quel che ſia di faori; +, ; 
O foſle, che'l bel volto 


E s adornaſſe anch' egli 
Della purpurea ſua pompoſa veſta, fr 
| Gy rebels dir, 00 Wee W 

| | * Paſtor Fide, 4 4. r 1. | 


Fifthly, The b of a pan N may hs | 
the effect to prolong paſſionate; perſonification : | 
but deſcriptive perſonification cannot be diſpatch- 
ed in too few words; a circumſtantiate deſcription i 
diſſolves the charm, and makes the attempt to 
perſonify appear ridiculous. . Homer fucceeds in 


animating his darts and arrows: but fach perſo- 


nification ſpun out in a French tanta, is mere 


| burleſque: 8 85 


Et la eche en fora with 4 ſon ang. 
Kee wy lui, e e et lui argon le ae. 


pI be 


Horace figs happily, | 9855 
Poſt equitem ſedet atra Cura. 


See how rid thought ae, by bring divi- : 


ded, 


n OY 
n 5 
* 


died. like the former, into a-mumber r of minus 


- parts : 9 : : N 2 9145 0 Þ "AE 
I 7 . I" 


vn fou rempli d erreurs, que * els accompage 
Et malade A la ville ainſi qu? à la compagne, 

En vain monte à cheval pour tromper ſon ennui, 

Le Chagrin monte en 8 et ee avec 128 


1 A poet, in a ſhort and lively as gs ion, may a 
nimate his mule, his genius, and even his verſe: 
but to animate his verſe, and to addreſs a whole 


epiſtle to it, as Boileau doth *, is a 


ane. 
The following paſſage i is not leſs faulty. 


Her fare is whiſper'd by the gentle breeze, 2 

And told in ſighs to all the trembling tree: 
The trembling trees, in ev'ry plain and en 9 

Her fate remurmur to the ſilver flood: 

| The ſilver flood, ſo lately calm, appears 5 
. Sweld with new paſſion, and o*erflows with tears; | 
The winds, . and trees, and flogds, her death deplore, 
Daphne, our r griet | our glory! now no more. 


Sh s Paſtoral iv 6. | 


Let grief or love 558 the power to animate the 


. winds, the trees, the floods, provided the fi- 


gure be diſpatched in a ſingle expreſſion: even 
in that caſe, the figure ſeldom has a good effect; 


becauſe grief or love of the e wed, are 


16 8 n 10. Y 
1 cauſes 


7 


GA oe he ied... tain. wt ei. 


Hh — — 


te 


7" 
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cauſes: a too faint for 7.8 dolect: an _— as 
imagining the winds, trees, or floods, to be 


ſenſible beings.” But when this figure is delibe- 


rately ſpread out with great regularity and accu- 
racy, through many lines, the reader, inſtead of 


reliſhing it, is e with 1 its ridiculous e 


ande. 


APOSTROPHE. | 


wi Agiite and the eiter are derives enn 1 
the ſame principle. If, to humour a plain- 


tive N we can beſtow a momentary ſenſi- 
bility upon an inanimate object, it is not more 


difficult to beſtow a momentary preſence oo” a 


ſenſible being ws is abſent : BEE 


Hinc Dreyer m me ports et il tabils « ora 

Accipit. Hic, pelagi tot tempeſtatibus actus, | 
Heu! genitorem, omnis curz caſuſque levamen, 
Amitto Anchilen : bie me pater optime feſſum © 
Deſerit, heu I tantis nequicquam erepte-periclis. 
Nee vates Helenus, cum multa horrenda moneret, 
Hos ſpl png a non dira Celæno. ee 
| | OR ii, e 


strike the harp in kth of HOY whom 1 left in the 


iſle of miſt, the * of my love. Doſt thou raiſe thy 


fair 
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= you —— — CCC 


= 
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* 


ä a en hs teck ib: find the ſails of cb | 
The ſea is rolling far diſtant, and its white foam ſhall de. 
| ay thee, for my ſails. Retire, for it is night, my love, 
and the dark winds ſigh i in thy. hair. $ Retire to the hall 
of my feaſts, and think of the times that are paſt; for I 
wu.ill not return till the ſtorm of war is gone. O Connal, 
ſpeak of wars and arms, and ſend ber from my mind; 
for lovely with her raven hair i is we ite · boſom d davgh 
ter of * | 
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| Fingal, b, I, 
Speaking of Fingal * | EG 


Hoppy are thy or O Fingal, * arm mall Goke | 
their battles. Thou art the firſt in their dangers; the wi· 
ſeſt in the days of their peace: thou ſpeakeſt, and thy f 

' thouſands obey ; and armies tremble at the ſound of thy | 


ons Happy are Me rene 0 , 


w—_ YA K „ © _ 


This ove i Sete ted with the former: Ml * 
things inanimate, to qualify them for liſtening to 
a 2a paſſionate expoſtulstion, are not only Peron fe 

_ ted, but alſo conceived to be pe 35 


Et, ſi fn Deum, ſi eee e ee 


Ilmpulerat ferro Argolicas fœdare latebras ; | FER ys : | 10 

f Trojaque nunc ares, ee aræ 1 maneres. | | be 

| 1 1 Fran ee i. 50. th 
Helena. 8 —— Poor Fr 10 * , 5 

T hat chaſe thee from 5 country, and Rea * 


Thoſe. tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of non-ſparing war? And is it 1. 


That drive thee from the Iportivs court, where thou | 
: | | 1 8 Z Wal fac 


we a». uy om ww 2 OA TW». 


_— 4 * 
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| wat sd ur with fair eyes, ts be the mark 
Of ſmoky muſkers ? 0 you leaden , 
That ride upon che violent ſpeed of fire, Fee 
Fly with falſe aim; pierce the ſtill moving air 
5 T * e _ Piercing; do not touch my Tp 
' Alls well that ends well, Apt. es 4. 


F 2871 3 1 7's) an Hts 


| And let a lift © ten 1 "EF Grid. "Nathos 
with a ſmile: the; ſons of car · borne Uſaoth will never 
tremble i in danger. Why doſt thou roll with all thy foam, 
thou roaring ſea of Ullin ? why do ye ruftle on your dark 
wings, ye whiſtling tempeſts, of the ſky ?. Do ye think, 
ye ſtorms, that ye keep Nathos on the coaſt? No; his 
ſoul detains him; children of the night ! e bring my 
father's _ Gr. 


2 


Whither haſt thou fled, 0 KATY ſaid the King of 
Morven ! Doſt thou: ruſtle in the chambers of the ſouth; 
and purſue the ſhower in other lands? Why comeſt 
not thou to my fails, to the blue face of my ſeas ? The 
foe is in the land of bags and the e King | is abſent. 

| Fingal. 


Haſt thou left thy blue courſe in heaven, golden-hair'd 
ſon of the ſky ! The weit hath open'd its gates; the 
bed of thy repole is there, The waves gather to behold 
thy beauty : they lift their trembling heads; they ſee 
thee lovely in thy ſleep; but they ſhrink away with fear. 
Reſt in toy ten cave, O Sun ! and let thy return be 
in joy. | FPS) 

Daughter of Heaven, fair art thou ! the ſilence of thy 
face is pleaſant, Thou comeſt forth in lovelineſs : : the 

Vol. II. By | R . ſtars 


es Piu, Ob. 


ſtars attend thy blue ſteps in the egſt. The clouds:rejgice | 
in thy preſence, O Moon ! and brighten their dark :broun 
ſides. Who is like thee in heayen, daughter of the night? 
The ſtars are aſhamed . in thy preſence, and turn aſſde 
their ſparkling eyes, [Whither Joſt thay retire from thy 
courſe, when the darkneſs of thy countenance grows? 
Haſt thou thy hall like Offian ? | Dwelleſt thou in the 
ſhadow of grief? Have thy ſiſters fallen from heayen! 
| and are they who rejoiced with thee at "night, no more ! 
—— Ves, they have fallen, fair light; and often dolt 
thou retire to mourn. — But thou thyſelf Thalt, one 
night, fall; and leave thy blue püth in heaven. "The 
ſtars will then lift their heads: they, who * by pre 
nes were aſhamed, Erne Tejoie.” Tins Taos 

ra nth "Fingal 


This figure, like all others, requires an agi. 
tation of mind. In plain narrative, as, for ex· 
_ ample, in giving. the genealogy $f 5 fe 
has no good, ee: 


* - Taue Picus pater; Jong ve parentem - 
Tee Saturne, refert; z tu ſanguinis ultimus auctor. 


Eneid. vii. 12885 | 


. 


other © 
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or on beyond the truth, -we have an- 
of the foregoing principle. An ob- 
uncommon with reſpect to ſize, either very 
great of its kind or very little, ſtrikes us with 
ſurpriſe; and this emotion forces upon the mind 
a momentary conviction that the object is greater 
or leſs than it is in reality * : the ſame effect, 


i attends figurative gr andeur orlirtleneſs; : 


and hence the hyperbole, which expreſſes that 
momentary conviction. A writer, taking advan- 


tage of this natural deluſio ion, enriches his deſcrip- - 


tion greatly by the hyperbole : and the reader, 
even in his cooleſt moments, reliſhes that figure, 


being ſenſible that it is the eee ads nature. 


upon a warm fancy. 5 
It cannot have eſeaped Ubtervütitz, that a 


writer is generally more ſucceſsful in magnifying | 
by a-hyperbole than in diminiſhing. The reaſon - 
is, that a minute object contracts the mind, and 


fotteri its power of imagination; but that the 
mind, dilated and inflamed with a — object, 


"Hef and 8. 


N oy | 1190 5 by which 1 objec 1 NG | 


R 2 moulds 


: - Graming: nee tencras 525 læſiſſet 1 4 


* PLN 


moulds objects for its gratification with great fa, 
cility. Longinus, with reſpect to a diminiſhing 
hyperbole, quotes the following ludicrous thought 


from a comic poet: He was owner of a bit of 


“ground not larger than a Lacedemonian lets 


* ter *.” But, for the reaſon now given, the 


hyperbole has by far the greater force in magni- 
fying objects; of which be the By er. 
ene Fob 


For all the land which . gel, to er, will I; give 
and to thy ſeed for ever. And 1 will make thy ſeed as 
the duſt of the earth : ſo that if a man can number the 
"vw of the hoes then mal os ſeed alſo be numbered, 


ee xi. 18. 16. 
Ia = intscte ene per e * 1 
ee my 0 


— Atque imo bargihrl ter dne 1 


. in en fluctus, rurſuſque ſub mugs. 


| Erigit ne et ſidera verberat undd. 
8 Encid. 1. 8985 


— - Horrificis juxta tonat Atna TE 
Jaterdumque atram prorumpit ad æthera 33 


Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla : | 


Autollitque wakes flammarum, et ſidera lambit. 
e is $711 


N Chap, 3H of his rgatiſ o on the ſublime, 


11115 


rene 


e SNARE is. 
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it nr * 1 0 un K 8. 
Speaking « of Volyphamds,” = 


— 5 — 12 93 atduwns, r mant 2655 
 Eneid. a. oy, 


— En on bs eile, 
The air, a Tharter'd erties bo ſill. - 
WS ode af 1. 9 1. by 


Now tield » with ſhield, with belmet deine n 
To armour armour, lance to lanee opposd, 
Hoſt againſt boſt with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flv, | 
| | Vittors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries,. 
Þ And ſhrilling ſhouts and dying groans ariſe ; 
| With ſtreaming blood the flipp'ry fields are dy d, 

And E heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 

7 JO Av: Four : 


The - End may alſo . Sow ſtretched 
pretty far, | 


1 E'conjungendo I 3 ardire e 1 
Eſtrema forza, e infaticabil lena 5 
Vien che ſi impetuoſo il ferro gire, 
n e ciel balena. 
+ 45 een cant. wu 46. 


. Gin # is ſenſible that this 8 is natu - 
ral: „For,“ ſays he, not contented with 
„truth, we naturally incline to AE; or di- 


| 
is 1 8. cap. 6. in fn. Fig 1 1 | 
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* miniſh beyond f it; " ad: for that reaſon. the by. | 
te perbole is kme even among the vulgar and 
' © illiterate:“ and he adds, very juſtly, * That 
« the hyperbole is then proper, when the ſubject 
of itſelf exceeds the common meaſure.” From 
theſe premiſſes, one would not expect the fol- 
lowing inference, the only reaſon he can find for 
jultifying this figure of ſpeech, 4 Conceditur e- 
nim amplius dicere, quia dici quantum et, 
non poteſt : meliuſque ultra quam citra ſtat 
& oratio.” (We are indulged to ſay more than 
enough, becauſe we cannot ſay enough; and it 
s better to be above than under). In the name 
of wonder, why this flight and childiſh. reaſon | 
ing, after obſerving, that the hyperbole is 
founded on human nature? I could not reſiſt 
this perſonal' ſtroke of criticiſm; intended not 
againſt our author, for no human creature is 
exempt from error, but againſt the blind vene- 
ration that is paid to the ancient claflic writers, 
without igang their blemiſhes from their 
beauties. 
Having i the nature of. this figure, | 
and the principle on which it is erected, I pro- 
ceed, as in the firſt ſection, to the rules by which 
it ought to be governed. And, in the firſt place, 


ir is a capital fault, to introduce an hyperbole in 


the deſcription of any thing ordinary or familiar; 
for in ſuch a caſe, it is altogether unnatural, be- 
ing deſtitute of ſurpriſe, its only foundation. 
Take the following inſtance, where the ſuhject 

| 55 is 


70” 


or 


8 <TD OE ww NY ww 


_ cular will never prompt ſuch'a figure; and for 


| Well make foul weather with deſpiſed tears; 


. 3 
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is extremely familiar, vi guimming e the 
ſhore after a ſhipwreek. 


1 1 25 him beat the ſurges W 5 Mk fees 
And ride upon their backs ; be trode the water; 
Whoſe enmity he flung able. and breaſted . 
The ſurge moſt ſwoln that met him: his bold = 
*Bove the contentious waves be kept, and oar'd | 
Himſelf with his good arms, in luſty ſtrokes, 
To th*/bore,. that Oer his wave-borne baſis bow'd, 
As ſtooping to relieve him. 


| Os a7 2. fer I; 


In the next place, it may be gathered from! 
what is faid, that an hyperbole can never ſuit the 
tone of any diſpiriting' paſſion: ſorrow in parti- . 


that reaſon the following hyperboles mult be 
condemned as unnatural, | 


* 


X. Rich. — thou weep l, my render-iearted 
couſin'! 


Our ſighs, and they, ſball lodge the ſummer-corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. 
| Richard II. act 3. . 6. 


Draw, them 1 to Tybers bank, and weep your tears 


Into he channel, till the loweſt ſtream - a , 


Do kiſs the moſt exalted ſhores of all. 
| | Jui ce, aft 1. . if : 


| Thirdly, A writer, if he wiſhto ſucceed, ought Po 
R 4 | always 7 


N — , 1 n 
a 7 BY . 
* 2 
t Wo * 


Sn to have the reader in his eye 3: he ought 
in particular never to venture a bold thought or 
expreſſion, till the reader be warmed and prepa- 
red. For that reaſon, an hyperbole in the be- 
ginning of a work can never be in its place.” Ex 
: ample : : 


Jam papa aratro Jugera tegie 
Moles r r 8 


A 
* 


natural limits of an hyperbole, beyond which 
being overſtrained it bath a bad effect. Longi- 
nus, in the above-cited chapter, with great pro- 
priety of thought, enters a caveat againſt an hy- 
perbole of that kind: he compares it to a bow- 
ſtring, which relaxes by overſtraining, and pro- 
daceth an eſſect directly oppoſite to what is in- 
tended. To aſcertain any preciſe boundary, 
would be difficult, if not impracticable. Mine 
ſhall be an humbler taſk, which is, to give a ſpe- 


cimen of what I reckon overſtrained hyperboles; 


and I ſhall be extremely curt upon them, becauſe 


examples are to be found every where : no fault 


is more common among writers of inferior rank; 
and inſtances are found even among claſſical wri- 


ters; witneſs the following hyperbole, too bold 


even for an Hotſpur, . 
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Herat. car. th, Ke 4 60 | 


The niceſt point of all, is to DEE. the 


| Hotſpur, 


On ns Dc F —˙⁰²mãm ũ , You! — w = YR RS Bo — 8 


dd FF „ 


* high of 165 dsr 1 
jo Gngle oppoſition hand to hand, ,. 
He did confound the beſt part of an 1. wy 


In changing hardiment with great Glendower. | 
Three times they breath*d, and three times dd 
Upon agreement, of ſwift Severn's flood; 
Who then affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his'criſp'd head in the hollow bank, 
Blood ſtained with theſe valiant combatants. _ 

| Oe HV IV. 1 _ y 


Speaking of Henry V. | = | . e Feng 


England neꝰer had a wart uach kis time: 725 
Virtue he had, deſerving to command: | 
His brandiſh'd ſword did blind men with its 1285 
His arms ſpread wider than a dragon's wings : 
His ſparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 
More dazzled, and drove back his enemies, 
Than mid-day ſun fierce bent againſt their faces. 
What ſhould 1 lay ? his deeds exceed all ſpeech : | 
He never lifted _ his hand, but conquer d. Db 

Finſt Part Henry VL — 125 I, 


Se tutti gli alberi del monds foſſero penne, 
Il cielo foſſe carta, il mare inchoſtro, 
Non baſteriano a deſcrivere la minima 
Parte delle voſtre perfettioni. 


Se tante lingue haveſſi, e tante OY 
Quant' occhi il cielo, e quante arene il mare, 
Perderian tutto il ſuono, e la favella © 
Nel dire a pieno le voſtri lodi immenſi. fo FE 
5 Cunarini. 

It 


Dae St} 


— Provngs. or = 
It is obſervable tharutpyperbobe even the moſt 

extravagant, generally produces ſome emotion: 

the preſent hyperbole is an exception; abd the 

3 reaſon is, that numbers, in which the extrara. 

\ gance entirely conſiſts, make no impreſſion up- ' 
on the ba gee when e eng when Gi | 


Laſtly, An pee 5 Ir lo i | 
with all advantages, ouglhit to be comprehended 
within the feweſt words poſſible: as it cannot be 
reliſhed but in the hurry and ſwelling, of the 

mind, a leiſurely view diſſolves the charm, and 
diſcovers the deſcription. to be extravagant at 
leaſt, and perhapsalſo-ridiculous. This fault i 
palpable in a ſonnet Which paſſethi for one of the 
moſt complete in the French language: Philtis, 
in a long and florid defcription, is made as far to 

outſhine the ſun as he outſhines the a Beg 


Le * Sk fur la 3 2 bonde, 
Lair devenoit ſerain et POlimpe vermeil, 

Et amoureux Zephir affranchi du ſomeil, 
Reſluſcitoit les fleurs dune haleine feconde. FR 


£m " ow => £Aoua 


I. Aurore deployoit For de ſa treſſe blonde, 

Et ſemoit de rubis le chemin du ſoleil; __ 
Enfin ce Dieu venoit au plus grand appareil 

Qu'il ſoit j R venu _ selairer le monde gh 


Quand la j jeune Phillis. au viſage ant, : 3 N 1 1 
Sortant de ſon palais plus clair que Porient, 1 edit { 
Fit voir-une lumiere et plus vive er plus belle, 


Sacre 
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Sect. W. r _ 
Sacre flambeau du jour, nen ſajez paint jaloux, - 
Vous parlites alors aulli peu devant elfe, 
Que les feux de la nuit avoient fait devant vous. 

1 


4 


., 


There is fs Chand: a neee expreſſed in 4 
ſingle line, which ſets a young beauty in # more 
advantageous Wo than he whole of Ks much- 


laboured poem: ; 
Up roſe the ſn, and up proſe Emelie. 3 


* 1 


The means or inſtrument conceived to be the a- 
gent, WT RTP eee 


Hen we ſurvey a number of objects con- 
nected together, that which makes the 
greateſt figure employs chiefly our attention; 
and the emotion it raiſes, if lively, prompts us 
even to exceed nature in the conception we form 
of it. Take the following Is. | 


For Neleus fon Alcides' rage had flain. 
A broken rock the force of eas ow. 


is theſe FELT Os the rage of Hercules and the 
ſafes of Sen p the eg ve circumſtances, | 
are 


| 
| 
| 
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are ſo far exalted as to be conceived the agents 
| that produce the effects, * 


Ny 1 Mo GS of n a 
; * 


In the following a hunger being the 


chief circumſtance in the * is ie * 


magined to be the patient. 


Whoſe bange has not taſted food theſe 1 Fig * 
= Shore, 
| — * ks Ke 1155 
Of ſubterranean wind nen. Sa 
Paradiſe . 


— As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's ſon, in Egypt's evil day 
Wav'd round the coaſt, W a x pitchy cloud 
Of ſooults, 1 e auen. 
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4 FROG which, among e objects, extend | 
tue properties of one to aner. 


His aue is not OR with a proper 
name, becauſe it has been overlooked by 
writers. It merits, however, a place in this 
work; and muſt be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe for- 


merly handled, as depending on a different prin- 


ciple. Giddy brink gs wine, daring wound, 


are 


N 


b. 
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are examples oſ this figure. Here are adjectives 


that cannot be made to ſignify any quality of the 


ſubſtantives; to which they are joined :; a brink, 
for example, cannot be termed giday.in a ſenſe, 
either proper or figurative, that can ſignify auy 
of its qualities or attributes. When we exa- 
mine attentively the expreſſion, we diſcover, that 
a brink i is termed giddy from producing that ef- 
ſect in thoſe who ſtand on it: in the ſame man- 
ner a wound i is ſaid to be daring, not with re- 
ſpect to itſelf, but with reſpect t to the boldneſs of 
the perſon who inflicts it: and wine is ſaid to be 
jovial, as inſpiring mirth and jollity. Thus the 
attributes of one ſubject are extended to another 
with which it is connected; and the expreſſion 
of ſuch a thonght muſt be conſidered as a figure, 
becauſe the attribute 3 is not applicable ro d 
jet i in any proper ſenſe, cel ior hone cf IL 
How are we to account for this figure, mh 
we ſee lies in the thought, and to what principle 
ſhall we refer it? Have poets a privilege to al- 
ter the nature of things, and at pleaſure to be- 
ſow attributes upon a ſubje& to which they do 
not nes Hf We have bad often occaſion. to in- 
culcate, that the mind paſſeth eaſily and ſweetly 
along a train of connected objects; and, where 
the objects are intimately connected, that it is 


diſpoſed to carry along the good or bad proper- 


ties of one to another; eſpecially when it is in 
any degree” inflamed with theſe 3 *. 


” Sec how. 2. part 1. ke. 5. F 
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From this principle is derived the figure under 
conſileration. Language, invented for the cbm. 
mumcation of thought, would be itriperfea; if 
it were not exprefſive even of the Myhter pro 
penſites and more delicate feelings: dale * 
guage cannot remaĩti ſo imperfect among a peo- 


ple h have received” any poliſh; beczuſe Lan. 


guage is regulated by internal feeling, and is gra | 


dualiy ſo has opt as to expreſs whatever paſſes 


in the mind. Thus, for example, when a 
ford in the kin” of a coward, is tertned 4 


cor ard ſword,” the expreſſion is ignificative of 
an internal operation; fort the mind, in paſſing 
from the agent'to irs it 


ent, is diſpoſed to 
extend to the latter the Properties of the for- 
mer. Governed by the fame princi ple, we fay 
Iiftening fear, by extending the attribute I Nen. 
ing of the man who liſtens, to the paſſion with 
which he is moved. In the expreſſion, bold deed, 
or audax flicinus, we extend the effect to what 
properly belongs to the cauſe, But not to waſte 
time by making a commentary upon every ex- 
preſſion of this kind, the beſt. way to give a com- 


| plete view of the fobjec, is to exhibir, a table of 


the different re lations that may give occaſion to 
this figure.” And in viewing that table, it will 


be obſerved, that the figure can never have any 
grace but where e the relations are . wehen in- 
timate kind, JVC 
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attribute of the ea. 16 e759 ene 


Audax facinus. eee ee 
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* inn md daring wound. 
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2. An attribute of the effec expreſſed as an at · 
tribute of the e 93 bo eee, 
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Wos Nen anbos miſs cenſebam in me. 1 TI 
eee Plautus. 
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3: An effec expreſſed as an ache of che 
Ca E. 


Jovial wine, Giddy briak, Drowfy waht, Muſing wid- 
night, Panting height, Leal thought, Mournful 
Poor. 


cu. a dim reli gin Tg, | 5 
Fr as Ln tied T7 #7 e Comus. 


A bells ring _—_ | _ 
* the jocund rebegks ound, 
mika, Algra, 
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4. An attribute of a' ſubje&t beſtowed upo 


one of its e amm 2 79 440 Wiler 
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Binn. ee 
Lui arms. inn 


11 was the nightingale, od ei 1 i wh 
That piete d the wid hollow of thine ea. 
eee eee, 


| x 1 * 
| ——— Oh, lay by. 
Thoſe moſt bende looks and angry. abe 3 
Vanleſs you mean my griefs and killing fears 
Should ek me out at your relentleſs feet. 
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'To ſtoop with wearied wing, and wing fo. | 
On the bare.:outfide:-0F this world, *< Sigg 20! 
B a E | Paradiſe bh, b.z 


| 1 quality of the es given to the inſtru- 
l | ment with which it N 5 


"Why peep/your our cowar foes blf at ber, bels: 


4 7 Gs An, attribute of the agent en ia. hes fub- 
| - jet upon which it operate Fiat 


. hill, oF | Mile 
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GA: quality of one fabject given to another 
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Teci, beatis nunc Arabum  invides On . 
Garis, * Horat, carm. 1 1. ode 29. 


When 
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Then, = Joath, thy ohne fair be led, . 


And bank ee 9 bed. 
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expreſſed as a quality of the _— 
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Frbm js blo it n eg the ha 
an effect as an attribute of the cauſe, is not ſo a- 
greeable as the oppoſite expreſſion. The progreſs 
from cauſe to effect is natural and eaſy : the op- 
poſite progreſs reſembles retrograde motion *; 


and therefore panting height, aftoniſs d thought, 


0” See chap. 1. | | | 
vol. I | S are 
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are ſtrained. and-uncouth. — 
writer of taſte will av o.... 
It is not leſs ſtrained, to apply to a ſubject in 
its preſent ſtate, an epithet af may _ to it 
* 3 future ſtate? | REGU 1009 ich Ft 75, 


Meth eden ew 055, nicer U 
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And mighty ruins fl. | mai y v. 41 U. 
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Implous fons their . fathers wound. 


Another rule . this figure, That the pro- 
perty of one ſubject ought not to be beſtow'd 


upon another ths Oey, = BOOTY, is incon- 


e TH 7 1 


E. Rich. - How dare 85 jolves ee . 
To pay their onal my to our preſence? N 
ae, 46 3. 4. 6 


The connettion berwooi an awful fperior and 
his ſubmillive dependent is {6 intimate, that an 


attribute may readily be transferred from the one 


to the other: but awfulneſs cannot beſo tranſ- 
ferred, becauſe it is inconſiſtent with ſubmiſ- 
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Meraphor differs from a ame, in ehe | 
A ly, not in ſubſtance: in a ſimile the 'two 
ſubjects are kept diſtinct in the expreffian, | as 
well as in the thouglit; in æ metaphor,; the two 
ſubjects are kept « diftin& in chought only, nor in 
the expreſſiol. A herb reſembles 4 Ron, ant 
upon that reſemblance” many fimiles have been 


made b) Homer and other poets. But inſtead of 


reſembling a lion, let us take the aid of the ima- 
gination, and feign or figure the hero to be a 


lion: by that variation the ſimile i is converted in- 
to a metaphor ; which is carried on by deſcribing 


all the qualities of a lion that reſemble thoſe. of 
the hero. The fundamental pleaſure here ez. that 
of reſemblance, belongs to the thought 3 
guiſned from the expreſſion. An additional 
pleaſure ariſes from the expreſſion: the poet; by 
figuring his hero to be à lion, goes on ro de- 


ſcribe the lion in appearance, but in reality the 


hero; and his deſcription is peculiarly beautiful, 
by expreſſing the virtues and qualities of the hero 


in new fertns, which, properly ſpealäng, be- 
long not to him, but to the lion. This will 


better be, ebend. by . A family 


| connected 


yu 
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connected with a common parent,..reſembles a 
tree, the trunk and branches of which are con- 
nected with a common root: but let us ſuppoſe, 
that a family is figured, not barely to be like a 
tree, but to be a tree; and then the ſimile will 
be STALE into a a metaphor, in the e 8 
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Were ſev'n fair branches, : ſpringing from one root 7 

Some of theſe branches by the deſtꝰnies PT OP 

But Thomas, my dear Lord, my life, m my Glo'ſter, _ 1 

One flouriſhing: branch of his moſt royal root, 

Is back'd down, and his ſummer leaves all faded, 

By Eory's band and e e 
N 1 4 1 I; fox 


1 
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Figuring bumin life eres at b. . 


There is a tide 10 the affairs of men, HILLY e 
Which, taken at the flood; leads on to ee Ht 

' Omitted, all the voyage of their liſfe 

Ts bound in ſhallows and in miſeries. 

On ſuch; a full ſea are we now afloat 3. 

And we. muſt. take the current when it ene, 

Or loſe our ventures. BN rs 


1 
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Figuring gory and, honour to, be [grin 


Hunſpur.— . Word to U 
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e Fus .f 
And all eee 1 on thy creſt 45 5 
FL, nw « prong for my head. 
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Figuriagd a man. wk hath icquired great reputa- 
tion and honojar to. be : a tree full of fruit: 5 


"ad 


NEE bs this ſtory © ENTS 
: The world 2 read in me: y bodyꝰs — 
With Roman ſwords ; and my report was once 
Firſt with the beſt of note. 6 ir | 
And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name 5 , 
Was not far off: then was I as a tre, Hy 
| Whoſe boughs did bend with fruit. But in one night, 


A ſtorm or robbery, call it what you will, 


Shook down my mellow hangings, nay 15 1 3 
A0 let Who bite ds we e 3 
| . en a2, v2 3. | 
tb tal; ai 1 r thells; ſaid Sino 
4 dark- brown ſhield. In peace thou art the gale of 
ſpring; in war the mountain · ſtorm · ne. 
in We thou noble e een. Br My 


Thou dwelleſt in the ſoul orf Malvins, fon of wighty wh 
Oſſian. My ſighs ariſe with the beam of the..caſt: my 
tears deſcend . with the drops of night. I was a lovely tree 
in thy preſence, Oſcar, with all my branches round me: 
but thy death came like a blaſt from the deſert, and laid 
my green head low ; ee —_ with n 
but vo leaf of mine aroſe. dig 
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kam "aware that the term ict ipho bas bee 
uſed in a more extenfiye ſenſe than I give it; but 
I thought it of conſequence, in a " cifquiition of 
ſome. intricacy, to confine this term to its pro- 
per ſenſe, and to ſeparate from it things that are 
diſtinguiſhed by different names. An allegory 
differs from a metaphor ; and what I would chuſe 
to call a figure of ſpeech, differs from both, 1 
proceed to explain theſe differences, i. A. metzr 
phor is defined -aboye to be an operation of the 
imagination, figuring one thing to be another. 
An allegory requires no operation of the imagi- 
nation, nor is one thing figured to be another: 
it conſiſts in chuſing a ſubject hay in properties 
or circumſtances elmbling thoſe og the princi- | 
cipal ſubject; and the former is deſcribed in 
ſuch a manner as to repreſent the latter: the 
ſubject thus repreſented is kept out of view; we 
are left to diſcover it by refleQion ; and we are 
pleaſed with the diſcovery, becauſe it is our 
own work. Quintitian * — ns Spares itt 
"ſtance of an os. ol ON a 


O navis, referent in mare te novi 5 
| cr O n _ 2 Me occupa e 
s 2 t 10 lat Horn. lis. 1. 2 14 


7 _ explains it - in the following words: 
Totuſque ille Horatii locus, quo navim pro re- 
6 n fluctuum ts e pro bellis civi- 


f * L, 8, cap. 6, 0. 3 


ee libus, 


ie branch thou madeſt Rrong for thyſelf. 
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E libus, e pro pace nique concordia, hs 


3 cit. f — 


There c cannot 905 2 ben or more en alle- 
gory than the following, in which a vineyard is 
1 to Wee e own people the Jews. 


Thou baſt beer a vine out © of Egypt: thou haſt caſt 
out the heathen, and planted it. Thou didſt cauſe it to 
take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were co- 
vered with its ſhadow, and the boughs thereof were like 
the goodly cedats. Why haſt thou then broken down 
her hedges, ſo that all which paſs do pluck her? The 
boar out of the wood doth waſte. it, and the wild beaſt 
doth devour it. Return, we beſeech thee, O God of 
boſts : look down from heaven, and behold, and viſit this 
vine, and the vineyard thy right hand hath planted, and 


_  Pfalm80. 


in a word, an allegory is in every reſpect, ſimi- - 
lar to an hieroglyphical painting, excepting only, 


that words are uſed inſtead of colours. Their | 


effects are preciſely the ſame: a hieroglyphic rai- 
ſes two images in the mind; -one ſeen, which re- 
preſents one not ſeen: an allegory does the 
Ame; the repreſentative ſubject is deſcribed ; 

and reſemblance leads us to apply the deſeription 


to the ſubject repreſented. In a figure of ſpeech, 


there is no fiction of the imagination employ'd, 
as in a metaphor, nor a repreſentative ſubject 


introduced, as in an allegory. This figure, as its 
name W regards the expreſſion only, not 


84 the 
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the thought; and it may be defined, the Ws 


word in a ſenſe different from what is proper to 
it. Thus youth, or the beginning of life, is ex- 
preſſed figuratively by morning of life morning 
is the beginning of. the day ; and in that view it 


. 1s employ'd to ſignify the beginning of any other 


| ſeries, life eſpecially, the Progreſs of whi ch 8 
reckoned by days. | 25 5 


ee of ſpeech are rere for A + Shi 
ſection; but metaphor and allegory are fo much 


e that they muſt be handled together: 5 


the rules particularly for diſtinguiſhing the good 
from the bad, are common to both. We ſhall 
therefore proceed to theſe. rules, after adding 


ſome examples to illuſtrate the nature of an alle - 


gory. Horace, ſpeaking of his love to Pyrrha, 
which was now extinguiſhed, . EE himſelf 
thus: : : | 

8 4, 

———— — Me tabula ſacer © 
Votivaà paries indicat uvida 
Suſpendiſſe potent: 

| 3 Deo. 1% M e 
fc th Cuarm. | 1. od g. 
Again: ; 


„Tobe volentem tity. me loqui, 
Victas et urbes, increpuit lyrk : 
Ne parva Tyrrhenum per t Te 
Vela darem. | 
N car. . 5. ode 1 5. 


Sn. 
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e Lards, wie meo/n'er ſit e their 
„ £3.73 446413, 000K $417 ene Aten Ban 
But chearly ſeek how to — 1 thats * x ay 
' What though the maſt; be now blown: ne 
The cable broke, the holding · anchor loſt, 
And half our ſailors ſwallow'd in the flood ? 
Yet lives our pilot ſtill. Is't meet, that he £ 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful _ n 
With teatful eyes add water to the ſen, e 
And give more ſtrength to that which 0 too . 3 
While: in his moan the ſhip ſplits on the rock, 22 
Which induſtry and courage might have'ſav'd ?.. - 
Ah, what. a ſhame l ab, what a fault were this! 
| Third part . VI. Wg fg. * 


. rand” "3990 
The lion in his den, he ſtalks bd; | 
And the wide foreſt ani at 1 roar. 4 9 5 115 


e | Tp 
* 'Grampla, n 3 RN” 


My ell beloved bath a ras 1 a very fultfel bill, | 
He fenced it, gathered out the ſtones thereof, planted ic 
Vith the choiceſt vine, built a tower in the midſt of it, 
and alſo made a wine · preſs therein: he looked that it 
ſhould bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild 
grapes. And now, O inhabitants of Jeruſalem, and men 
of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vine - 
yard. What covld have been done more to my vineyard, 
that I have not done? Wherefore, when I looked that 
it ſhould bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? 
And now go to; I will tell you what I will do to my vine- 
yard: 1 will take away the hedge thereof, and it ſhall be 
eaten up; and break down the wall thereof, and it ſhall 
be trodden down, And I will lay it waſte : it 'ſhall not 


2 -Frovars: Chixx 
be pruned; nor digged, but there ſhall come- —_ 
and thorns : I will alſo command the clouds that they rain 


no rain upon it. For the vineyard of the Lord of hoſts iz 
the houſe of ae a the. men of Judah his fle 


plant. Be R 
The rules chat govern metaphors and allego- 
Tries, are of two kinds: thoſe of the firſt kind 
concern the conſtruction of theſe figures; and al. 
certain what are regular and what irregular; thoſe 
of the other kind concern the propriety or im- 
propriety of introduction, i in what circumſtances 
theſe figures may be admitted, and in what cir- 
cumſtances they are out of place. Jibegin with 
rules of the firſt kind; ſome of which coincide 
with thoſe already given with reſpect to ſmiles; 
ſome are peculiar to metaphors and allegories. 
And, in the firſt place, it has been obſerved, 
that a fi mile cannot be a greeable where the reſem- 
blance is either too ſtrong or too faint. This 
holds equally ina metaphor and allegory; z and the 
reaſon is the ſame in all. In the following in- 
ſtances, the reſamblanes i is too n to an _ 
able: s | 


5 Malcom, 00 wy eo Fowl 
In wy dE Pg your wives, your: daughters, 
Your matrons, and . N could un p 


Wee bl: wy Es” 
Macheath, af 4 4 


The beſt way to Judge of this olaphas; is to 
convert 


$a. Provezr Az 
convert ir te a ſimile; Which would be bad, 
becauſe there is ſcarce any reſemblance borwoen 
luſt and a clitern,. or + nid enormous 1 and 
A bn ciſtern. Cn, 
Again: N | 
He cannot | buckle bis ditempert — 
Within the belt of rule. bo | 


15 8 0 * 
n „ 


* F 1 


There is no reſemblance between a diſtempered 
cauſe and-any body that- can be confined within a 


e 5 
Steep mein en to che ney 2 
Wedeln 2 


Ne here _ be conceived a fluid, which it 
reſembles not in my manner, | 


Speaking to \ Bolingbroke band for 12 any . 


The ſullen Fs of thy weary ſteps _ 
Eſteem a foil, wherein thou art to ſet 


The pregiays MAP * 7 bome-rezura, : 


e . a 1. 4. 6, 
Agin: l 
Here is a —⁴ 5 | | 
And every word in it a gaping * 


Wing life- blood, 
| | Merchant of mice, aas. fe 


Tantz 
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| ne. Romanam condere en 1185 ts iy" 


The Cowling — 4 is > line N al 
endurance: Timur-bec, known to us by the 
name of Tamerlane the Great, writes to Bajazet 
Emperor of the Ortomans | in the following 
=. 


| Where is the monarch who dares reſiſt us? where is 
the potentate who doth not glory in being numbered a- 
mong our attendants? As 'for thee, deſcended from a 
'Turcoman ſailor, ſince the veſſel of thy unbounded am- 
bition hath been wreck'd in the gulf of thy ſelſ. love, it 
would be proper, that thou ſhouldſt take in the fails of 
thy temerity, and caſt the anchor of repentance in the 
port of / ſincerity and juſtice,” which is the port of ſafety; 
leſt the tempeſt of our vengeance make thee e the 
ſea of the n thou deſerveſt. | 


Such ſtrained Rares, as E idee *, are 
not unfrequent in the firſt dawn of fiber: 
the mind in a new enjoyment knows no bounds, 
and is generally carried to exceſs, till taſte and 
experience diſcover the proper limits. 

Secondly, Whatever reſemblance ſubjects may 
have, it is wrong to put one for another, Where 
they bear no mutual proportion: upon compa- 
ring a very high to a very low ſubject, the ſimile 
takes on an air of burleſque; and the fame will 


* ch 19. (Compariſons, 5 1 3 
* 5 4 825 f * be 
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be the eſſect, where che one ivimagined tobethe 
other, 8s in a metaphor; or We e 
the other, as in an allegory: ' „er SELL TOR HERS. 211 | 
_ Thirdly;Theſe figures, a meraphoreſpecially 
| ought 00 60 be crowded with many minute cir- 
cumſtances for: in that caſe it is ſrarcely poſſible 
to avoid obſcurity. A metaphor above all ought 
to be ſhort: it is difficult," during any courſe o 
time, to ſupport a lively image of one thing be- 
ing another; and for that reaſon, a metaphor 
drawn out to any length, inſtead of illuſtrating 
or enlivening the principal ſubject, becomes diſ- 
agreeable by overſtraining the mind. Here Cows 
ley is extremely eee ks | thet folloving 
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Great and wile eb vhere · der 
Thou com'ſt, doth fortify, and ſettle there ! 
Who canſt defend as well as get: moddeufl 4 
And never hadſt one quarter beat up yet; of aa: e 
Now thou art in, thou nel er will part | 
With one inch of my'vanquiſh'd heart; 
For ſince thou took'ſt it by aſſault from m., 
'Tis garriſon'd fo ſtrong with "Oy of thee 1 
1t Wr no eee, w 10 NS 26 


* 4 IF * tem ht 


For the nie eſa: however Fate od al- 
legories may at firſt be by their novelty,” they ne- 
ver afford any laſting pleaſure: witneſs the Fairy 
Queen,” Which with great power of expreſſion, 
variety of images, and melody of gry is 
ſcarce ever read a ſecond rime . e TL 6 
| i 


2 — 


I | Pier 6. — 


- Inthe ſourch place, The compariſon carried on 
in « ſimile, being in a metaphor. ſank by imagi- 
ning the principal ſubject to be: that very thing 
which it only reſembles; an opportunity is fur. 
niſhed to deſcribe it in ferms taken ſtrictiy or li- 
terally with reſpect to its imaginedꝭ nature, This 
ſuggeſts another rule, That in conſtructing a me: 
taphor, the writer ought to conſine himſelf to the 
ſimpleſt expreſſions, andi make uſe of ſuch words 


only as are appiicable -.literally o the imagined 


nature of his ſubject: figurative words ought 
carefully ta be avoided;;:/ for ſuch complicated fi- 
gures, inſtead of ſetting the principal ſubject in 
a ſtrong light, involve it in a cloud; and it is 
well if the reader, without rejecting by the lamp, 
endeavour patiently to n the ace n. 
8 e of the figures OY andy af . 8 
04 e as, Nn 0305 0 mut 1 
A ſtubborn and n n A Raza c 
| Creeps 3 in his * 22 ſtreama of life, 
. NI M . e. 1. 
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copied from ; Ovid, act ik Hp 608 
. A 5 
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Sorbent wide procordia femmes. rf ion er 
dente, * . I . 
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| a kth Gs: Thar — . may 


be imagined a flame, I admit; though more than 


one ſtep is neceſſary to come at the reſemblance: 
a ſever, by heating the body, | reſembles fire; 


and it is no ſtretch to 0 a fever to be a 
fire ; ; 


\ 


th 
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ON FE ty or ISL Lot 
3 Aj = 
e 


fre: e off eech, fle | 
put for ſire, became; they! are ommonjy cn. 
joined; and therefore a fever may be termed a 
lame. But now admitting a fever to be a flame, 
its effects onght to be explained in words that a- 
gree literally te a flame; This rule is not obſer- 
ved here; for a ati ing une . 


not prop emu 


King Heney to his ſon Prince Henry: n 
ee eee to dee dune 
Thou hid'ſt a thauſand daggers in thy. choughns, 
Which thou: haſt whetted:on-thy ſtanꝝ heat 
To ſtab at balf an hour of my frail life. 
e Hwy Iv. rte u. 


7 31 
* 13 


Such faulty metaphors are pla earn in 
the n | Nen iin t 


"Phyſician. Sir, to O'S the place you fill 8 
than amply exacted the talents. of a wary pilot; and all 
theſe threatening ſtorms, which, like" impregnate clouds, 
hover o'er” our heads, will, e they once are graſp'd 
but by the eye of reaſon; melt into eee | 
bleſſings on the people 5 

_ Bayds Pray mark that; allegory. . n that: Penny 

Jobnſan. _—_ that nne n the eye is 
eee 8 füt i ee. Fort Ls, 
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Pb, The zumbling different re ae in 

the ſame ſentence, or the beginning with one 


N and ending with another, commonly 
called 


% 


Prev R E .f. Ch. XX. 


f — bears teſtimony againſt i it in 
the bittereſt terms: Nam id quoque in pri- 
mis eſt cuſtodiendum, aut quo ex genere cœ- 
e peris tranſlationis, hoc deſmas Multi enim, 
e cum imtium a tempeſtate ſumpſertint; incen- 
« do aut Tuina ſiniimt : que eſt N 2 

0 rerum an, "os 9. cap. 6: 7 $977 3 


. WEE: — = Will e 
This churliſh knot of all-abhorred war, | 
And move in that obedient orb agann n 

Wbere yon did give a fair and natural ligt? dx in 

8 716 oe Pay Henry Vl a g.. 1. 

* 2 42488 T1 

Whether *tis 5 1 in the JETT to ſuffer 

The ſtings a and arrows of outrag'ous fortune ; 

Or to take arms againſt a fea of troubles 2 ale 


= 


And by oppoſing end them. e 
e Hamlet, aff 3. As | 
e cn d 9 nie . iii urn 


* the { ixth place, 15 is i to. Join dif 
fenen metaphors in the f ſame period, even where 
they are preſerved diſtinet: for when the ſubject 
is imagined to be firſt one thing and then ano- 
ther in the fame period without interval, the 
mind is diſtracted by the rapid tranſition; and 
when the imagination i is put on ſuch hard duty, 


its imagen a1 are too _ to FRO any . &f- 
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Motum ex Metello PUN abe, 25 
Bellique cauſas, et vitia, et modos, 3 
Ludumque fortune,. graveſque | 5 4 3 
Principum amicitias, et arma F 55 50 an 8 
Nondum expiatis bels cruotibüs, e eee, T6 2 
Perieuloſæ plenum | opus. alez, — e 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes | 
AY cineri NOD: Horat. cum . 2. 0. 1. 
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In the laſt lags Ir is ail ret to unis to- 
gether metaphorical and natural expreſſion, ſo 
as that the period muſt be underſtood partly me- 
taphorically partly literally; for the i imagination 
cannot follou with ſufficient eaſe changes ſo ſud- 
den and unprepared: a metaphor begun. and. not 
carried on, hath no beauty; and inſtead of light 
there is nothing but obſcurity and confuſion. 
Inſtances of ſuch incorrect compoſition are with- 
out number : I ſhall; for a 3 _ a e 
from Mo: com en 


” hut. af, 5 * * 


2 i 


speaking of Binies, 955 175 5 ff f of 
Tu procious tone ſet in the ſea, 3 
. Which ſerves it in the office of a wall, | 
"Vat. IL e | or 


1 
| 
j 
i 
| 
| 
j 

| 
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or as a moat defenſive n 


| e ue nr of happier nds * Jokca 
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: | In the fin line Britain is figuret fo be a precio 
ſtone: in the following lines, Britain, diveſted 
of her metaphorical dreſs, is preſented to the 

reader i in her natural appearance. £ 


Theſe growing feathers pluck*d'from Cæſut's wa, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 3 
Who elſe would ſoar above the view of men, 
| And keep us all in ſervile fearfulneſs, 
: | : Julius Cefar, aft 1. he . 


Rebus anguſtis Aal notes atque 
Fortis adpare: ſapienter idem 
De vento nimium ſecundo_ ee 
E CIR. -- 6. e e . 
The following is a miſerable jumble of expreſ 
fi ions, ariſing from an unſteady view of the ſub- 


Fo between its 3 and natura 22 anal 
ance: 2, 


| Bur now from — e delten n 
Which ruins with mad rage our halcyon hours: 
Mliſts from black jealouſies the tempeſt former: N 7270 

Whilſt late diviſions reinforce the ſtorFm. 
| Di ipenſary, canto 3 


To has: the world its preſent homage pays, GL: 
The harveſt early, but mature the praiſe. 
Pope's imitation'sf Horace, 5.2. 
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Oui, f podeat welt que Franche gtiiaace; | KG 270 
Qu'ane otnbre de vettu qui garde mal la Fit ” 

Et qui 8'evanoult, comme Pon peut ſavoir, 

Aux n du ſoleil qu'une bourſe fait voir. 


RR oe 


Et ſon « ik depourvi: de ſenſe et de lefture, | 1 
* "os ny he pas, faute de nourfiture, 
= þ i "Boileau, Lart poetique, wenn Is * A 


MT” in 4 * dedication of the rranflation of 
Juvenal, fays, 


When thus, as 1 may fay, befirs — Gas of * load- 


. ſtone, or knowledge of the eompaſs, I was ſailing in a 


vaſt ocean, without other help than the pole · ſtar of the 
ancients, and the rules of the roach tage among the 


| moderns, G. 
There is a time whith 100 has the 0 of 

5 their own: OH _ * 1 one another. 
f- it Boſlingproke. 
b. This rate of juin the Mor and plain ex- 
4 preſſion into one confuſed maſs, is not leſs com- 
| mon in allegory than in metaphor,  ThRS the 

8 eo. ae | 


— ITS Heu 1 00 1 

1 Deos ai 6d et aſpera 
1 _  _ Nigris æquora ventis 4 
j. Eumirabitur Lakes” 

Qui r nunc te fruitur eredulus . | 

Wi ſemper vacuam, ſemper amabilem 1 

Went "vols aus 1 

te | Tant. Harat. Carm, Et ab 


al, | „ Pour 
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8 Molliere, ee By act 73. . * 
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ed: but the choice is ſeldom ſo lucky; rhe ana- 


Pour moi ſur cette mer, qui ici bas nous oon, Te 


Je ſonge à me pourvoir d eſquif et d? ee ur) 


A regler me deſirs, à prevenir Porage,.. :z+ 4 4 | 
. er wil Wy e mg LOR du otros 
Ferran, aug 90 


Lord Halifax, ü ſpeaking of the „ 2 
« They (ſays he) wrote in ſigns and ſpoke in pa- 


<« rables ; all their fables carry a double meaning: 
« the ſtory is dne and entire; the characters the 
« ſame throughout; not broken or changed, 


and always conformable to the nature of the 
creature they introduce. They never tell you, 
that the dog which ſnapp'd at a ſhadow, loſt 
his troop of horſe; that would be unintelli- 


« ible. This is his (Dryden's) new way of tell- 
<« ing a ſtory, and confounding the moral and the 
e fable together.” After inſtancing from the hind 
and panther, he goes on thus: What relation 
c has the hind to our Saviour ? or what notion 
ce have we of a panther” 8 Bible! ? Wi you ſay he 


„ means the church, how does — church feed 


« on lawns, or range in the foreſt ? Let it be 
* always a church or always a cloven-footed beaſt, 
for we cannot 0 as FR the ous ety 
celine.“ * aide 

A few words more upon lk: Nothing 
gives greater pleaſure than this figure, when the 
repreſentative ſubject bears a ſtrong analogy, in 
all its circumſtances, to that which is repreſent- 


logy 


CD ns YU aw aw | pas YD 


By. 
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logy being Fetſerally/ {6 fait and Tiiſine: 2s to 
puzzle and not pleaſe. An allegory is Fl more 
difficult in painting than in poetry: the former | 
can ſhow no reſemblance but what appears to the 
eye; the latter hath many other reſources for 
ſhowing the reſemblance.” And therefore, with 


reſpect to hat the Abbẽ du Bos ® terms mixt al- 


jegorical compoſitions, theſe may do in poetry, 

becauſe in writing the allegory can eaſily be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the hiſtorical part; no perſon, 

for example, miſtakes Virgil's Fame for a. real 
being: but ſuch a mixture in a picture is intole- 
rable; becauſe in a picture the objects muſt ap- 
pear all of the fame kind, wholly real or wholly 
emblematical. For that reaſon, the hiſtory of 
Mary de Medicis, in the palace of Luxenbourg, 
painted by Rubens, is unpleaſant by a perpetual 
jumble of real and allegorical perſonages, which 
produce a diſcordance of parts, and an obſcurity 
upon the whole: witneſs, in particular, the 
tablature repreſenting the arri of Mary de Me- 
dicis at Marſeilles; where, together with the 
real per ſonages, the Nereids and Tritons appear 
ſounding their ſhells: ſuch a mixture of fiction 
and reality in the ſame group, is ſtrangely ab- 
ſurd. The picture of Alexander and Roxana, 
deſcribed by Lucian, is gay and fanciful; but it 
ſuſters by the Allegorical figures. It is not in the 
wit of man to invent an, allegorical repreſenta- 


* Refletions fur fa Portis) , bel. 1. leck a4. 
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tion deviating. fir i Wo any appearance. of 
reſemblance, than one exhibited by Lewis XIV. 
anno 1664; in which an overgrown chariot, in- 


tended to N chat of the ſun, is dragg'd 


preſenting the four: ages of the world, the coder 


Rial ſigns, che ſeaſons, the outs, & 
ſtrous compoſition, and yet ſcarce more abſurd 
than Guido's' tablature of Aurora. a 

In an allegory, as well as in egen 1 


| ought to be choſen that properly and literally are 


applicable to the repreſentative” ſubject : nor 
ought any circumſtance to be added that is not 
proper to the repreſentative ſubject, however 


juſtly it may be applicable properly or figuratively, 


to the principal. 3 _ account the _ 


© ing allegory'1 18 enen + =] * Ves £4 : |; | 
| Henk et es | 
Semper ardentes acuens eee, 
Wy, ee 4p oth amar n * as, | 


F 


For though 1000 t may e the PEWTER of Ebbs 
it is an improper or immaterial circumſtance in 


the repreſentative ſubject: watery not blood,” is 


e EY ne. ;. 30 STR M01 
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We eat to the next bed, Which is, to 
examine in what circuniſtances theſe figures are 


proper, in what improper. This inguiry is not 
| | | _ altogether 


a Fs 


mm -— 
altogether ſupei 46s jaw A 
; 8 fame ſubject in the Apt of compariſons; be- 
4 cauſe,” upon trial it will be found, that a ſhort 
14 metaphor or allegory may be proper, where a ſi- | 
; mile, draun out to a greater length and in its 
nature more ſolemm; would ſcarce be reliſhed. 
1 4 And, in the ſirſt place, a metaphor, like a ſimile, 


1 is excluded from common een | 
d the deſcription of ordinary incident. 
j In the next place, in expreſſing any ſevere pet. 
| ſion that totally occupies the mind, metaphor is 

WH unnatural,” For Which reaſon, we oy condcnn | 
; the une ſpeech of Macbeth: Lt 5 þ 9h 

x na 10 dew a 7 e no er TIED. 

N Macbeth doth murther ſleep; the innocent a 4 8 Het: 


Sleep that knits-up the ravell'd ſleeve of Care, 
The birth of each day's life, ſore Labour's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's ſecond * 

Chief oed in Life 's feaſt, — 7 Hy s. 
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The next de of 085 2 beſide the 
0 highly figurative ſtyle, oy 9 8 70 . ra- 
ring than N ts fi Bl abc 2 45 ahh 1 
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Calla. Is it the voice of d or my fact? * 
Madneſs !- Confuſion ! let the ſtorm come on, 


) Let the twwnbſragie roar N all upon yes WY ſg e 
t | 'Tis for * ruin that the tempeſt riſes. | - 4 
r | ® 4 When | 


” "BYE FIGUR 1 


When nb ſunk to the bottom n lou, be sol 8 
Peace ſhall return, and * be calm again. 8 
Fair rum, 4 


" 


. "Trot 
. TIL 34 3 * 229 


The a 1 next an moi is Grote and 
lively, but it ſuits not the fiery temper of Cha- 
mont, inflamed with paſſion: parables are not 
the language of wrath e at nen re- 
ſtraint 3+ 445 DIAL ; ++ e 453 Inc 


* 0 . * 4 & 
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 Chamont, Lou took her up a little tender 1 
Juſt ſprouted on a bank, which the next froſt 

Had nip'd; and with a careful loving hand, 
Tranſplanted her into your own fair garden, | 
Where the ſun always ſhines : there long mo dre 

Grew ſweet to ſenſe and Jovely to the eye, | 

Till at the laſt a cruel ſpoiler c 

Cropt this fair roſe, and rifled all its bu, 

Then hea it like a be _ oo 


*. 22 21 eee 04 
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The Ce 1 full af e is not 
natural in er and dejection of mind. 


be O my ſon ! from the blind gorage 
Of a father's fondneſs theſe ills aroſe... 
For thee I've been ambitious, baſe and Oe | 
For, thee I've plung'd into this ſea of ſin; 
Stemming the tide with only one weak hand, 
While bother bore the crown, (to wreathe thy brow), 
Whoſe weight has ſunk me ere I reach'd the ſhore, - 
e Bride, act 5. fe. 6. 


There 


e 


Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myſelf; ' 


Tn wats bickure af dsspddhelt UU | 
Macbeth “, where Maeduff is; repreſented la- 

menting his wife and children, inhumaniy mur- 
dered by the tyrant. Stung to the heart with 
the news,, he. queſtions the meſſenger over and 
over: nt that he doubted the fact, but that his 
heart revolted againſt ſo cruel a misfortune; Af - 
ter ſtruggling ſome time with his grief, he turns 
from his wife and children to their ſavage but- 
cher; and then gives vent to his reſentment, but 
til ich manincſs and dignity : : | 
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0, I | cooltplay| the. woman: with rene 2 Yet 1 
And braggart with my tongue. But, gentle Heay'n 17 
Cut ſhort all intermiſſion; front to front 


Within my beende lengrh ſer-him if he bee, 
Then Han forgive a too. 10 Si 34 22 
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The whole ae | is a a delicious 5 kn of. iaman 


nature. One expreſſion. only ſeems doubtſul: in 
examining the ene: e eres him- 
ſelf rags, 5: od; bak; 


He * no 3 — 565 my pretty ones ! 

Did you ſay, all? what, all? Oh, hell-kite! all? 
What! all my pretty little chickens and their PW 
| 1 one __ TOO? a 


I 
IE | 8 
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Metaporical 
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times be uſed with grace where a regular nme 


would be intolerable: but there ure ſituations ſo 
ſevere and diſpiriting, as not to admit even the 


ſlighteſt metaphor. It r great delicaey of 


taſte to determine with Hrmnefs; Whether the 


preſent caſe be of that nature: I ineline to think 


it is; and yet: I would not eme | 
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Bat metaphorical ROY is proper w wy a 
man ſtruggles to bear with dignity or decency a 
misfortune however great: eh ſtruggle agitates 


an anime ih ind =. e en GHY UIIDN 
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| Wild, Earewell, a ea wal . 


This is the ſtate of man; ic. daꝝ he puts fort: 
The tender leaves of hope; to: morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a froſt, 4 killing froſt,” 

And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full „ 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his ck] "Og! 


And then he falls as I are | 8:7] 
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IN Ne moos inmediatel) _ 5 4 pony 
, of ſpeech is defined, The ng A 2 in a 


« ſenſe, different from wit | is pro 5 to it; and 


20 


the new or uncommon ſenſe © 0 the Word is 
termed. the figurative ſenſe. The 1 5 rative 
ſenſe muſt have a relation to that which is pro- 
per; ; and oa more intimate the an is, 1 


FEST. 


ned 1 any one > who not given 5 at | 


tention 3 and therefore I ſhall: endeavour to u 
fold its capital beauties and. Advantages, In the 


firſt place, 3 word uſed. figuratively, or in a new 


ſenſe, ſuggeſts at the ſame time the ſenſe x 


commonly bears: and thus it bas the effect to 


preſent two objects; one ſignified by the figura- 
tive ſenſe, which may be termed the Principal 


object; and one ſignified by the Proper ſenſe, 


which may be termed lc the privicipal 


52 £18 


makes a part of the. 1 he acceſſory i is 
11D Are of 
ſpeech is preciſely mila. to concordant ſounds 

in muſic, Which, witkopt contributing to che 
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300:  Frevres' OUSs; 
by examples. Youth, by a figure of ſpeech, is 
termed the morning af life : this expreſſion ſig. 
nifies youth, the principal object, which enters 


into the thought; it ſuggeſts, at the ſame time, 
the proper ſenſe of morning; and this accef- 


ſory object, being in itſelf beautiful, and con- 


nected by reſemblance to the principal object, is 
not alittle ornamental. Imperious ocean is an 
2 example of a different kind, where an attribute 
is expreſſed figuratively : together with ſtorny 
the figurative meaning of the epithet ekt 
there i is ſuggeſted its proper meaning, viz. the 
ſtern authority of a deſpotic prince; and theſe 
two are ſtrongly connected by reſemblance. Up- 
on this figurative power of words, Vida, deſcants 
with great e 8 


ay 


Nonne vides, b ut . "US, tells co 
Accerſant ſimulata, aliundeque nomina 410 E 
Tranſportent, 'aptentque aliis ea rebus; ut on 
- Exuviaſque novas, res, inſolitoſque colores 6 
Indutæ, ſæpe externi mirentur amiftus 
Unde illi, lætæque aliena luce fruantor, | 
Mutatoque habitu, nec jam ſua nomina mallent? 
Szpe ideo, cum bella canunt, incendia credas 
Cernere, diluviumque ingens ſurgentibus undis. 
Contra etiam Martis pugnas imitabitur i ignis, 
cum furit accenſis acies Vulcania campis. 
Nee turbato oritur quondam minor æquore pugns : : 
Confligunt animoſi Euri certamine vaſto 
Inter ſe, pugnantque adverſis molibus undæ. 
' Uſque adeo paſſim ſua res inſignia lete 
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Permutantque, | 
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permutuntque, juvantque viciſſim et mutua 6. 
Altera in alterius trans format protinus ora. 
Tum ſpecie capti gaudent ſpectare 5 'M 
Nam diverſa ſimul datur & re cernere eadem.. 
W 1 0 ſimulacra amr ſubeuntia rerum. | 
| Poet. lib, 3 I 44. 


In the next F this * poſſeſſes a Gonal 
power « of aggrandiſing : an object, by the follow- 
ing means. Words, which have no original 
beauty but what ariſes from their ſound, acquire 
an adventitious beauty from their meaning : a 


word ſignifying any thing that is agreeable, be- 
comes by that means agreeable; for the agree- 


ableneſs of the object is communicated to its 
name *, This acquired beauty, by the force of 
cuſtom” adheres to the word even when uſed fi- 
guratively ; ; and the beauty received from the 
thing it properly ſignifies, is communicated to 
the thing which it is made to ſignify figuratively. 


Conſider the foregoing expreſſion Imperious o- 


cean, how much more elevated it is than Stor- 
my ocean. ; 


Thirdly, This figure . hath a happy effect by 
preventing the familiarity of proper names. The 
familiarity of a proper name, is communicated to 
the thing it ſignifies by means of their intimate 
connection; and the 150 8 is ee an 


* 28 chap x + FRED ee 5 
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down 
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down an our feeling . This bad eſſect is Pre- 

vented by ufing'a figurative word inſtead" of one 

that is proper; as, for example, When We ex- 

preſs the ſky by terming it the blue vault of hea. 

ven; for though no work of art can compare 

. with the ſky in magnificence, the expreſſion 

| however muſt be reliſhed, becauſe it prevent 
| the object from being brought down by the . 
| — miliarity of its proper name. With reſpect to to f 
* the degrading familiarity of proper names, Vid : 


has the following paſſage. | TIC, HO , 
| Hine f dura wiki paſſus dicendus Uhle, ww © 
Non illum vero memorabo nomine, ſed. 5 294 5 
Et mores hominum multorum vidit, et urbes, " 

N haſh mew pally ferva n Trojz. Re 5 f 


Poet. lib. 2. J. 46 0 


Laſtiy, By this figure language 3 is enriched, and 
rendered more copious; in which reſpect, were 
there no other, a figure of ſpeech is a happy in 
vention. This property is mc: touched 8 Vi 

a f 
Quinetiam agricolas ea fandi nota voluptas 
ee we ee an eee 


r ep, 


have often ee ihe a faQious wirt of oppo- 

ſition to the reigning family makes it neceſſary in public 

- worſhip to diſtingwiſh the King by his proper name. One 

will ſcarce imagine, who has not made the trial, how 

much better it ſounds. to pray for our Sovereign Lord 
che es without any addition, 

Incipiunt 


\ 


ged. VII. Foun is. © 393 3 


: Tacipiunt vites, pets #theris. imbtenr } fie ey- 
Prata bibunt, ridentque ſatis ſurgentibus * 
Hanc vulgo ſpeciem propriz penuria vocis 
Intolit, indictiſque urgens in rebus egeſtass.. 
Quippe ubi ſe vera oſtendebant nomina „ ag : 
Fas e erat x bie ws bine © transferre e veris. 


8 uh 


2 Pat, . 
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The beauties I bane into belong to every 


figure: of ſpeech. Several other beauties peculiar 


to one or other ſort, I en have occaſion to re- 


mr after ward. 5 


Not ad ſabjeas; * 3 e * . 
fects, may be expreſſed figuratively. Thus, as to 


ſubjects, the gates of breath for the lips, the wa- 
tery kingdom for the ocean. As to qualities, 


- , 2 8 


fierce for ſtormy, in the expreſſion Fierce win 


ter; _altus for profundus, Altus puteus, Altum 


mare; breathing. for perſpiring, Breathing p fs. 
Again, as to actions, The ſea rages, Time will 


melt her frozen thoughts, Time . fills. grief. An 


effect is put for the cauſe, as lux for the ſun; 
and a cauſe for the effect, as boum labores for 
corn. The relation of reſemblance is one plen- 
tiful ſource of figures of ſpeech ; and nothing is 
more common than, to apply to one object the 
name of another that reſembles it in any reſpect: 

height, ſize, and worldly greatneſs, though in 
motions. in the ind that have. a \ reſemblance; 
and, led by that reſemblance, we naturally ex- 
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preſs worldly” greatneſs by height or ze: oe 


feels a certain uneaſineſs in locking down 0 1 


great depth; and hence depth is made to expreſ 
any thing difagreeable by exceſs, as depth of 


. grief, depth of deſpair : again, height of place, 


and time. long paſt, produce ſimilar feelings; 
and hence the expreſſion, Ut altius repetam : di. 


ſtance in paſt time, producing a ſtrong feeling, b 


put for any ſtrong feeling,” Nihil mihi antiquius 
noſtra amicitia: ſhortneſs with relation to 
ſpace, for ſhortneſs with relation to time, Brevis 
eſſe laboro, obſcurus fio : ſuffering a puniſhment 
reſembles paying a debt; hence pendere penas. 
Upon the ſame - account, light may be put for 
glory, ſun- nine for Feen and N for 
importance. 
Many words, - originally" Egurative,; cheving, 
by long and conſtant uſe, loſt their figurative 

power, are degraded to the inferior rank of pro- 
per terms. Thus the words that expreſs the o- 
perations of the mind, have in all languages been 
originally figurative : the reaſon holds in all, that 
when theſe: operations came firſt under conſidera- 
tion, there was no other way of deſcribing them 
but by what they reſembled : it was not practi- 
cable to give them proper names, as may be done 
to objects that can be aſcertained by fi ght and 
touch. A /oft nature, jarring tempers, weight 


of wo,” pompous” phraſe, beget compaſſion, aſ- 


ſuage grief, 'break a vow, bend the eye down- 
vard, Tum down 'curſes;” drown'd in tears, 


; | wrapt 
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wrafit in 0 5 varm'd with eloquence, Eů 
with ſpoils, nd a thouſand other expreſſions: of 
the like nature; have loſt their figurative ſenſe. 
dome terms there are, that cannot be ſaid t be 
either altogether figurative or altogether proper: 
originally figurative, they are tendirly to ſimplici- 
ty, without having loſt altogether their figuras 
tive power. Virgil's Regina ſaucia cura, is 
perhaps one of theſe expreſſions: with ordinary 
readers, /aucia will be conſidered as expreſſing 
ſimply the eſſect of grief; but one of a lively as 
mY will exalt the phraſe into a figure. 
For epitomiſing this ſubject, and at the we, 
time for giving a clear view of it, I cannot think 
of a better method, than to preſent to the read- 
er a liſt of the ſeyeral relations upon which fi- 
gures of ſpeech are commonly founded.” This 
liſt I divide into two tables; one of ſubjects ex- 
preſſed figuratively, and one of attributes, 
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> FIRST TABLE. 
e, cxproſed fen. 


1 * cond proper to one fabjec n 6. 
guratively to _ a e ſubject. 


There is no fawn of ſpeech ſo frequent, as 
what is derived from the relation of reſemblance. 
VorL. II, 1 Youth, .. 


306, Freun. Uk 


- Youth, for example; is ſignified: figuratively: by 
the morning of life. The life of a man reſembles 
a natural day in ſeveral particulars: the morning 


is the beginning of day, youth the beginning of 
life; the morning is chearful, ſo is youth,” Ge. 


By another reſemblance, a bold warrior is term- - 


ed the thunderbolt of war; a multirude. of ed 
bles, a ſea of troubles. 


At the ſame time, this figure, „ Sho - 
| 80 pleaſure to the mind by variety of beau- 


ties. Beſide the beauties above mentioned, com- 


mon to all ſorts, it poſſeſſes in particular the 
beauty of a metaphor or of a ſimile: a figure of 


ſpeech built upon reſemblance, ſuggeſts always 
a compariſon between the principal ſubject and 
the acceſſory; whereby every good eſſect of a 
metaphor or ſimile, may in a ſhort and lively 
9 be e 15 this an of he EE 


5 


. K ond proper to the. effec employ figu- 
ratively to expreſs the cauſe. | 


| Anti the fan: \ Shades for cloud. aa hel- 
met is ſignified by the expreſſion glittering terror. 
A tree by n, or eg Hence _ ex- 
preſſion: | 


Nec ; habet Ws 2 Bhs Ovid. 


Where the dun umbrage hangs. | Spring, L 1023, 
| 1. 


? 
+ 
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There i is a ee fotos: A ad in ik fi- 


gure: the word which fignifies figuratively the 
principal ſubject, denores j it to be a cans 1 5 i 


| 2 the effec. F136 HH 5 1 
3. A wand; proper t to the cauſe, employ'd 6 
guratively 1 to [25 en the I 


— beer for corn. ere or grief 
for tears. 


| Again Ulyſſes veil'd his 155 ve ind: 
| Again unmann'd, a ſhow” r of forrow ſhed. 


Streaming Grief his faded cheek bedew'd. 


Blindneſs for darkneſs: | * 


% 
ove i 


cæcis erramus i undis. - 2 5 | oY aa i i. 200. 

There is a peculiar e energy in this 3 ſimi- 
lar to that in the former: the figurative name 
denotes the ſubject to be an eſſect, by ſuggeſting 


its cauſe. 

4. Two things being intimately connected, the 
proper name of the one $i Fguratively to 
WO the other.. 
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| Day for light: ae e 

| A ſudden e ¶ inter for a 9 805 at yy E . 

| I N ee er 92 Laces Fes +94 us _ 

| © a Interea magno miſceri murmure pontur, TRI 

3 N neee age bole een | 
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= 9 e 105 eur , 
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| This laſt agure a be too o bold for, a a. "Bir il 

| - writer, as a ſtorm at ſea is not inſeparably con- 

_ nected. with winter in this l : ; 

| 5102 yo. 

| 5 5. A wand COON to an e employ, d 

1 n denote ain ſubject... © Wen * 
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i | Youth and ben for thoſe who are youn 

| and beautiful : . ri i 

* ö ng au. + 

'S Youth and way tall be 144 in o duſt 
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| Majeſty for the King: OD a Bet. | 

| 5 1014 Cw 3 

| What art ou.” that alp ü abi time. of 1 nigh 

| | © Together with that Fair and warlike fort: fn, bs ans 

| In which the Majeſty of emma Denmark Le 

| | Did ſomeume mach? wm OO 

ee eee e ore 1 * Hamlet, 2 
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* Fg _ . Or have. ve choſen this KG 

. After the toils of battle, to repoſe” 
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The name r of che component, parts 
inſtead. of ithe W on term... : 
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Teda fol, marriage. The. Ea. for a country 

ſituated eaſt from us. Jovis ve/tipla ſervat, for 

—— Jupiter i in general. „ 
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| g. A word- ſignifyin time or place, employ'd | 
Ky” to denote what b'conneted! rob | 


- Cline for a A AUTH bora büntaurlbn v3 go - 
vernment: hence the expreſſion Mereiful As; * 
F. 1 winter for ſnow, Meng e 
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9. A part for the whole. | 5 761 d 85 3 


The pole for the earth. The head: for the | 
perſon : b : 55 Jus art it: bY 


2 $33 91. e 
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: EE minas pro capite wy, ded. 1 8 55 2 
eee 3 u 
| Vultus for 5 man: : 4h 2 ing 22 


Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 
Terret equos, equitumque vultus. 


23 
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Quis deſiderio fit pudor aut modus 
Tam chari * ? 5 | Hora. 


Duraque virent genus 7 E 00 17 einen 
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Thy growing virtues juin n my cares, 


And our comfort to my __ —_ 
| TY * Tad ix. - 616 
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_ Forthwith * he ed be Be L 1 lt 


His ene We | ES Paradje . 
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The flent heart which grief aſſcils, 45 - Parnel 


The peculiar 8 of this figure ma 8 
_ ing that Pts WY makes t the Wa figure. - 
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10. The n name of the container, ph f. 


guratively t to ſignify what is contained. 
Grove 
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Frove for the birds in it, vocal grove. ' Ships © 
for the ſeamen, Agonizing ſhips. Mountains for. 


the ſheep paſturing upon them, Bleating moun- 
tains. Zacynthus, Ithaca, &c. for the inha- 


= bitants. | Ex a donubus. Ag 1 


11. The name of the Sender ne figu- 


ratively, to W ited. is ſuſtained. | 500 SJ7-Þ5 


Altar for the ſacrifice. Field for the bat 
TO our * hy n 1 $6810 HP Le 
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12. The r name of the Rats expliyt fi- 
gratings to lignify the en made of N 


at 775 5 * * 


Ferrum for , * 


13. The 5 names of the dition deities, em- 


ploy'd figuratively to ſi ignity what they patroniſe, 


Zove for the air, Mars For: war, Venus for 


| beauty, Cupid for love, Ceres _ een, e 
for the _ "FONG for fire.” l 


This furs] bella great elevation upon. the 


ſubject; and therefore ought to be confined to 


the bigher ſtrains 2 poetry. | 
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perſon: : hence the Eo, Vi gr 5 for 
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2. A pd F rLgnifjing: wigert 75 attribute of 

one ſubject, employ'd figuratively to expreſs a 
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- food. | Raging ON Shallow fears. 
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Black omen, fot an omen that e bad 
fortune. Fe <4 HO 970 19130 Men 
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The peculiar ben of 'this figure ariſes from 


ſuggeſting a compariſon, 33 
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may be employ d e to denote 18 Nr 
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I. The name of the inſtrument made . 
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— " Borwnad Tod e Mit Me SIE ES 
The ap geld of ents expreſſion diſ- 
play'd in theſe tables, affords great ſeope for rea- 
ſoning. Several of the obſervations relating to 
metaphorx, are applicable to figures of ſpeech : 
theſe I ſhall ſlightly retouch, with [my additions 
Peculiar nd cee waer eee : 


1.308 he im di bn 

$4 thy fir FEY as the "nal under conſidera- 

tion is built upon relation, we find from expe- 

rience, and ĩt mult be obvious from reaſon; that 
the beauty of the figure depends on the intimacy 
of the relation between the figurative and proper 
ſenſe 
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| As chus th! ws remulous I drink. 


314 Fireman, cir 


ſenſe of the word. A ſlight remembrance, in Par- 
ticular, will never make this figure agreeable : 
the expreſſion, for example, Drink down a ſe. 
cret, for liſtening to a ſecret with attention, i is 
harſh and uncourh, becauſe there is ſcarce any re- 
ſemblance between / iRening and drinking." The 
expreſſion weighty crack, uſed by Ben Johnſon 
for loud crack, is worſe if poſſible : a loud found | 
has not the ſlighteſt reſemblance to la piece of 
matter that is weighty.” The following exprel- 
ſion of Lucretius is not leſs faulty, (Et 8 
25 yo ſunt fucata ſonore.” 1, 645. 
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Y 8 ei exactos tyrannos 


Nn humeris bibit aure vulgus. 11% Tor 400% 

Herat. carm. 4 2. 4 
Phemius ! [ex aQts of HS per 8 5 np Ty, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 


_ Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ,. .. 


Such the e ear will drink A ee 9 
.. Odyſſey, i i 433 
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ö Srepitumque exterritus dar. | 10 : 3 * 5 59. ; 


— Write, my Queen; 
And with m mine open IU drink 496 words you ind. 
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0 Prince 1 1 valiant fon reply d), 

As thine the ſteeds, be thine the taſk to guide, 5 
The horſes prattiv'd to their lords command 
Shall hear the tein, and aufser te thy hand 30 9011. 
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The tolls Riel of Pesch! OF 5 
ther wild and extravagant, the figuratſbe and 
proper meaning having no connection whatever. 
Moving ſoftneſs, Freſhneſs breathes, Breathing 
proſpect, Flowing ſpring, Dewy light, Lucid cool- 


neſs, and many others of this falſe coin may be 


found in Thomſon's Seaſons. 


| Secotiity The proper Krise of at 


to bear ſome proportion to the figurative ſenſe, 
and not ſoar much above it, nor ſink much below 
it. This rule, as ane as whey Og is fnely 
illuſtrated by Vida * 9% ik: 20.3} 


 Hzc deo eur Kot, cum fas Se pores: * — 

Multa modis multis; tamen —— ef 

Si quando haud propriis rem mavis dicere — of 1 
| Tranflatiſque aliunde notis, longeque petitis, 

Ne nimiam oftendas, querendo talia, curam. 
Namque aliqui exercent vim duram, et rebus e 
Nativam eripiunt formam, indignantibus ipſis, 1 94 

Invitaſque jubent alienos ſumere vultusw. 

Haud magis imprudens mihi erit, et luminis expers, 
Qui puero ingentes er det ferre gigantis 
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Thirdlz In 2 1 pod h, every, circum- 
ſtance: ought.tq be avoided that agrees with the 
proper ſenſe only, not the figurative ſenſe; for 
it is the latter that expreſſes the 228 and the 

ſervet hs elt purpoſe e b OR 
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8 5 figuratively for the inha- 

bitauts, the deſcription of the ifland.is quite out 

of place: it puzzles the reader, by making him 

doubt hether the word ought to be in It 
proper or figurative ſenſe. digit 
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That they may break his foawing I pris 5 UK 
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Sin may 5 e in a e ans: 2 
but weight in a proper ſenſe belongs to the ac- 


ceſſory only; and therefore to deſcribe the effects 


of weight, is to deſert the mee = 
to convert the accollary into a pi 1 


It i 


Cream How * your Grace? Helo win 517 
nolſey. Why, well; N 
Never ſo truly happy, my 5 

I know myſelf now, and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, s, 
A fill and quiet'conſcience. ''The King" oO eur d ez 

I humbly thank bis Grace; and, from wor Ridley, ' 
"Theſe ruin'd pillars, out of pity, takeeen 
Kn too wach honour. 
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I wonder now how yonder city ſtands, | 
Whew we have Fa the baſe and pillar by us. 
\ "Trolus and Greſſde, an 4 **. 
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Otbelb. No; — heart is turn d to noel duke b 
and it hurts my hand. F * MA MN 
Not leis, even in this deſpicable now, TIRES 
Than when my name fill'd Afric with affrights, _ _ . 
, And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. i 5 
Don Sebaftian King -of "Ig, af 1 & | 


How logg i a *. * ſince firſt I'lov'd, it is 5 + 
To look into a glaſs I fear, | | 
And am ſurpris'd with wonder, when I ais, 


| | Grey hairs and wrinkles there, Th | 
BH n 3 E co, aui. $6 


ET. I choſe the fourifhingt tree in all the park, | 
| With freſheſt boughs, and faireſt . 
| I cut my love into his gentle bark, 
And in three days behold tis dead; 
My very written flames ſo violent be, 
They've burnt and EY wh e tree. | 
Cowley,” ow 1. 50 I 174 | 


Ah, cans Love, that it were ioward br th 
| Which made this precious limbeck on.) ri 
But what, alas ! ah what does Kanal... . 
That ſhe weeps tears ſo wondꝰ rous e. 8 

As ſcarce the aſs's hoof can hold, 


So cold, * I admire they fall not bell. 
Cowley, vol. 1. * 132. 


Such a lay of words is pleaſant in a ludicrous 
Alneria. O Alphonſo, Alphonſo ! 
Devouring ſeas have waſh'd thee from my ſight, 


S 95 o©Oorono aw ts fs a= 


No 


Seck vn. FiGounrss: 319 
No time mall rale chee from my 8 055 B 4% © 
No, 1 will live to be thy monument: Nie 
The eruel ocean is no more thy "2" ; 


May in * heart ous alt interr d. | 
E. ee Bride, 0 1. "A . 


Tlis 0 60 + very hls if thers * were any in- 
conſiſtence, in being interred in one place really, 
and in another place figuratively.” EY 


: | Je crains que cette failon. | | ſs 
Ne nous amene la peſte;. 
La gueule du chien expres „ 1 
Vomit feu ſur Phoriſen. eds 
Afin que je m'en e 2 1 INE - 
Je veux lire ton gros livre 
Juſques au dernier feiiillet : 
Tout ce que ta plume trace, rt ga 
Robiner, a de la g,jjʒj ůũ n 
A fair trembler _ Maynard. 


In me tota ruens venus 1 i 7 
Cy prum deſeruit.  Horat, Carm. US 1. . ade 9. 


From convilerig't that a word uſed in a Pais 
tive ſenſe ſuggeſts at the ſame time its proper 
meaning, we diſcover a fifth rule, That we ought 

not to employ a word in a figurative ſenſe, the 
proper ſenſe of which is inconſiſtent or incon- 
gruous with the ſubject: for every inconſiſtency, 
and even incongruity, though in the W 
8 0 and not real, is nnd 3 = 


N — 


1 Interea 


EDN ak. 80 8 * 
by 3 o 
* » 
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Interea —— anden Sie 


— * 1 


% Va gie a. ©. OY 
Tres adeo incertos czca I 455 e 


Erramus polage, » rotidem ſine ſidere notes, ., 
Et e e hs Wer 


The foregoing ais Le 75 . to * a 
ſixth, That no epithet ought to, be given to the 
figurative ſenſe of a WOE that e dene hy alſo 
with i its on ſenſe: | 0 


Frater ce, quo beatus e 0195 hh 
Vulnere, | Horat, cu. bib. * SY 


ie #34 


'Parcus 3 enkers * daten,, 4 
Inſanientis dum ſapientiæ 7 


Conſultus erro. rar. cum. La 1 Labs 34. 


Seventhly, The crowding into one period or 
thought different figures of ſpeech, is not leſs 
faulty than crowding metaphors in that manner: 
the mind is diſtracted in the quick tranſition from 
one image to another, ener is e inſtead of 
| being een A 1 


7 am of ladies ok deje Rd wretched, 
That * the honey © of his mulic-vows, 5 nanu 


My bleding boſom beten, at the found.” 
5 | | "nfo, I, i. 4 39 


Ah 


r 
2894 


0 „ — — 
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| sie vn. 5 1 1 0 vate Jar 


— we © mid 015 + Ev > - L208 $5 * 
Quanta laboras in Charybdt / 

Digi pi 8 bn $1283 art. 

Que ſaga, quis te folvere TheMlis"" ' e 

Magus venenis, quis poterit deus mtg weden - 

Vix illigatum te triformi 8 


Tanita 
n Maren Hua. "Oy ry 1. Ub 7 
8 Weh : BE 


Eightkly, Ferowding FER be bad Lit 15 fun | 
worſe to graft one a0. aden mother: 10 For , 
inſtance, f 


While his s keen en ne the warriors lives 
eee l ate 


— 


50 


A falchion u the warriors « blood! isa figure 


built upon reſemblance, which: is paſſable: wt 


then in the expreſſion, lives is again put for 


blood; and by thus grafting one figure upon an- 


other, the earl is rendered obſcure and un- 


pleaſant. 


. 1 * Le & * 


Ninthly, i and involved e his ++ 


can ſcarce be anmdlyſed;' or reduced to pln h. 
5 Ses are leaſt of alt tolerable't St? 


: votis acai n . il. 279. 


3 


N 10 . 4 \ #4 64 „ 


Dona laborat  Cereris, | OAT 
Eneid. vii. 189, 


olg 1528 12 


W 5 5 Vulcan 


« 
OC 2 — 


Ss 
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Vulcan to the Cyclops; GC dA oo 
_-eT 221. uf 185 e ü 
Arma acri facienda vito: nuoc « viribos oft 


Nunc manibus 2 10 goa] nune arte — 
Precipitate morase ,, | 3 2ivg  AEneid, ville, 41. 


5 11 150 pongt'®; =; 4 
* i — G ſu 7 adn * 1 * 
Huic gladio, perque eres ſi 1 | 


uta Mw wt 429 * 1 


per woicem, Baglenzem auro, latus haurit apertum. 
_ OG X 313. 


5 * » Op 
£5 $546. 1 * . 17 
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bite prius ta — 8 


a Lei, coti 1 it's 0 dum „ 20 4.6 > OY 2110", 77 
| Barat: Carm, k. 4. 0de ** 


geniberie Varig Seine et-boſljum icoigh 022 8 4 Sir 
Victor, Mzonii carminis alite. 
5 Herat. Carm. bb 1. od: & 


* 


— * 15 
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He hall our fi 18 payberd, 335 2 3 5 


14 44 11 PS, » 66 


Lad v. 50 


« 


'Conittual deal the fate of war ah > 
eter itz * bonn dad di. 99 4 * "= 
Speaking of Proteus, 

| Infant he 3 eluſive. of the rape, .. 
The mimic force of every. en , 


e iv. 5% 


Reling ain 0 on the floor; is ſeen | 
The FR object of a proſtrate Tooth: 3 
WI Iv, 95% 
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mh mingling tempeſt weaves its ee, 
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A r ena wells ru gentle race. 85 
| "This, 640. o. 
bt ED 5 29 Ilg Usb £551 51 
A ſober calm 1 ed ere 
889 2 R. a IQ? . „ 445 Weis 23414 = Loud _ 


23 i eds — £5 
n Ll dS, „ Tz, * 2-4 {6.F « A 


- The diſtant water-fall Gels in the KO 


15> 2208197 $0303, nate! . 738 
| 'In ye 8 1 wes. a 180 is . 
ced by its proper name, it is abſurd to attribute 
to it the properties of a different ſubject to which 
the 2 is IN * 2 a ne 
ſenſe Son Nad. 1551 
Hear . ob 8 J has dah arme ae - burl'd f 

eee to ſhore, and sird the ſolid world. 5 


n "7 rte K* | F N : : 
F 4 - ; { 3 i 4 1 29 *..58 , : ; 
=— q * : P $9 a4 12 1 + 4. Fw. + . ? 4 $ 
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Neptune is here ehe perſonally, and not 
figuratively for the ocean : the deſcription there- 
fore, which is only applicable to the uber, is al- 
together improper. 


50 


It is not ſufficient, that a * of ſpeech * 5 


regularly conſtructed, and be free from blemiſh ; 
it requires taſte to diſcern when it is proper 


when improper ; and taſte, I ſuſpect, is our only 


guide. One however may gather from reflection 


and experience, that ornaments and . graces ſuit 


not any of the diſpiriting paſſions, nor are pro- 
per for expreſſing any thing grave and important. 
In familiar converſation, they are in 1 meaſure 


* * ridiculaus: "Via 


P => 


TAIT Ai 
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4 , N 
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ridiculous : Proſpero, i in the 7 empeſt; dels 
to his GE Miranda, lays, 


Solvay £50997) mile: 2 1207/02 A 
The Aube curls of thine eyes e, | 
And * what thou Too Jon. 
2921 W 


No exvtjition e can be den to the jaltneſ of 5, 


figure ; and circumſtances may be imagined to 


make it proper: but it is e _ 1 in 


familiar converſation. 85 


Im the laſt. place, Thongs fr of. Speech 
have a charming effect when accurately conſtruct- 


ed and properly introduced, they ou ght however 
to be ſeattered with a ſpariug hand: nothing is 
more luſcious, ind nothing conſequetitly more 
fatiating, than eee ornaments of any kind, 
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Ozacs, and matiy critich after kink ex- 
H hort writers to chuſe a ſubject adapted to 
their genius. Such peculiarities would 
multiply rules of criticiſm without end; and 
at any rate belong not to the preſent work; the 
object of which is human nature in general, and 
what is common to the a But ny the 
the manner i, aL comes under it; be. 
cauſe the manner of execution is ſubjected to ge- 
neral rules, derived from principles common to 
the ſpecies. Theſe rules, as they concern the 
things expreſſed as well as the language or expreſ- 
fion, require a diviſion of this chapter into two 
parts; firſt of thoughts, and next of words. I 
pretend not to juſtify this diviſion as entirely ac- 
curate : for in diſcourſing of thoughts, it is dif- 
ficult to abſtract altogether from words; and {till 
more. difficult, in diſcourſing of _—_ to e 
altogether from n A l 


The firſt rule is, That in TO IS tlie reflec- 


tions ought to be chaſte and ſolid; for while the 
Ä u 


Ch. XXI. 


mind is intent upon truth, it is little diſpoſed to 
the operations of the imagination. Strada $ Bel. 
| gic hiſtory is full of poetical 1 images, Which, be- 
ing diſcordant with the ſubject, are unpleaſant 
and they have a ſtill worſe effect, by giving an 
air of fiction to a genuine hiſtory. Such flowers 
ought to be ſcattered with a ſparing hand, even 
in epic poetry; and at no rate are they proper, 
till the reader be warmed, and by an enlivened i- 
magination be prepared to reliſh them : : that 
ſtate of mind, they are extremely agreeable ; but 
while we are ſedate. and attentive to an hiſtori- 
cal chain of facts, we reject with diſdain every 
fiction, This Belgic hiſtory i is indeed wofully vi- 
cious both in matter and in form: it is ſtuffed 
: With frigid and unmeaning reflections; andi its 
poetical flaſhes, even we bo alide their! rimproprie 
ty, are mere tinſel. 
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Sidi Vida *, following Bors recom- 
mends a modeſt contabenthmnent of an epic poem; 
giving for a reaſon, That/ the writer ought to 
Huſband his fire. This reaſon has weight; but 
what is ſaid above ſuggeſts a reaſon ſtill more 
weighty : bold thoughts and figures are never re- 
liſhed till the mind be heated and thoroughly en- 
gaged, which is not the reader's caſe at the com- 
mencement. Homer eres not a ſingle l. 
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Abel ob bbs niad, nor in the felt | 

| book of the Odyſſey, On the other hand, Shake- 
ſpear begins one of his plays with a waer ese too 
"ow for bene heated e ee i 


| Bedford. Hoog * the beav? as. with black, ys a | 


| to night! 25 
Comets, importing 5 of times ; and Nates, NL 
Brandiſh your cryſtal treſſes in the ſly, 

And with them ſcourge the bad revolting ſtars, 


That have conſented unto Henry's death 


Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long! |: 
gt t loſt a + Liog of ſo much worth, _ 


deen dae. 


The dalle with Wh 8 Sad bepins his hiſtory, 


is too poetical for a ſubject of that kind; and at 


any rate too high for the beginning of h grave 


performance. A third reaſon ought to have not 
leſs influence than either of the former, That a 


man who, upon his firſt appearance, ſtrains to 
make a figure, is too oſtentatious to be reliſh- 


ed. Hence the firſt ſentences of a work ought 


to be ſhort, natural, and ſimple. Cicero, in Hiis 
oration pro Archia poeta, errs againſt that rule: 
his reader is out of breath at the very firſt period; 


which ſeems never to end. Burnet begins the 
hiſtory of his own times Prey] a A r wa: 22 | 


ans 17 Bru 


0 * ** 
- + + Sp os of xs. © 
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A third cubs of + obſervation i is, That where the 


ww he. is intended for entertainment ſolely, nat 
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for inſtruction, aithing ought to be deſcribed a 
it appears, not as it is in reality. In running, 


for example, the impulſe upon the ground is pro- 


portioned in ſome degree to the celerity of mo · 
tion; though in appearance it is otherwiſe, for 


| «perſont in ſwift motion ſeems toſkim the ground, 


and ſcarcely to touch it. Virgil, with great taſte, 
deſcribes quick running accor ding to its appear- 
ance ; and thereby raiſes. an image far more live- 
ly, an it could have ack by ove rope 
louſly to trum: 


Hos Gow andrea Volles ob gente n 
Agmen agens equitum et florentes ære apc 

Bellatrix: non illa colo calathifye Minervæ 
Foemineas aſſueta manus; ſod prælia virgo 
Dura pati, curſuque pedum prævertere ventos. | 
Ila vel intactæ ſegetis per ſumma yolaret 

' Gramina : nec teneras eurſu læſiſſet ariſtas: 

vel mare per medium, fluctu ſuſpenſa tumenti, 
Ferret iter; celeres'nec en æquore plantas. 
e | — vil, : 603. 


This example is copied by the author of T elema 


. Les Brutiens ſont al a la courſe comme les cerfs, 


et comme les daims. On croiroit que Pherbe meme la 
plus tendre n'eſt point foulee ſous leurs pieds; A peine 
laiſſent ils dans le ſable ne traces de leurs og 
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Dez il avoit abattu. Tuſilas ſi lager à da caurſe, qu A 
peine il-imprimoit la trace des ſes pas dans le fable, et qui 


gd 


devancoit dans ſon pays! les plus 8 flots de l' Eurotas 
n Fan, Tak © thin "Ne Tip. 20 


| Fouchlyy Þ © 3 


tion, objects ought to be painted fo accurately 
as to form in the mind of the reader diſtinct and 
lively images. Every uſeleſs circumſtance onght 


indeed to be ſuppreſſed, becauſe every ſuch cir- 


cumſtance loads the narration; but if a cireum- 


ſtance be neceſſary, however flight, it cannot be 
deſcribed too minutely. The force of language 


conſiſts in raiſing complete images *; which 


have the effect to tranſport the reader as by ma- 
gic into the very place of the important ac- 
tion, and to convert him as it were / into a 


ſpectator, beholding every thing that paſſes. | 


The narrative in an epic poem ought to rival a 
picture in the livelineſs and accuracy of its re- 


preſentations : no circumſtance muſt he omitted 
that tends to make a complete image; becauſe 


an imperfect i image, as well as any other i imper- 
fect conception, is cold and unintereſting. I 
ſhall illuſtrate this rule by ſeveral examples, 


giving the 1 985 to a beautiful r from 


Virgil: 


Qualis 
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 Qualis popule# mœrens Philomela ſub umbtä 
Amiſſos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Obſervans nido imphimes detraxit. 5 


Geng: kb. 4 1. Lo 


The 1 a and e 1 | 
though not eſſential in the deſcription, are cir- 
cumſtances that tend to make a complete image, 
and een chat account are an nen | 


lg 
Again: $3 

Hic FR Rk Zneas Frondenti ex ties metam | 
Conſtituit, n nautiis. KXneid v. 129. 


Horace, addreſſing to Fortune: 


Te pauper ambir ſollicita prece 
Ruris colonus: te dominam æquoris, 
Quicumque Bithynà laceſſit 
Carpathium pelagus carinn. | 
1 Carm. lib. 1. ode 3j. 


—— lum ex mcnibus hoſticis 
Matrona bellantis tyranni _ 
Proſpiciens, et adulta virgo, - 

 Suſpiret: Eheu, ne rudis agminum 

Sponſus laceſſat regius aſperum 
Tactu leonem, quem cruenta 
Per medias rapit ira cedes. „„ 

Carm. lib. 3. ode 2. 


| Shakeſpear 


1. 


conceivin 
loſs when 


$2 


IVE © Deconryrton. 4 * 


« to turn Jha! ſun to ice byte T in his face 
« with a heacoct's feather.” The peacock's fea- 


ther, not to mention the beauty of ghe objec, 
completes the image: an accurate image cannot 
be cindy par that fanciful operation, without 


particular feather ; and one is at a 


Again, © The rogues lighted me into the river 
« with as little remorſe, as they would have 


« drown'd a bitch's blind rene fifteen i i” the 


ce litter Tot? 


Old La? You wool not be a queen ? 
Anne. No, not for all the riches under heaven 
Old Lady. Tis ftrange : à three-pence bow'd would 
hire me, ba as I am, to queen it. 
3 Henry VII. act 2. fe. 5. 


7 „ 


In the following paſſage, the action, with all its 
material circumſtances, is repreſented ſo much 


to the life, that it would ſcarce appear more diſ- 
tinct to a real ſpectator; and it is the manner of 


| deſcription that contributes * to the ſubli- 
mit of the r | | 


He ſpake ; and to confirm his words, out · fer 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 
of mighty cherubim ; ; the ſudden hints 


* Henry V. 20 4. a” 
+ Merry Wives of Windſor, at : 3. ſc. 15. . 
| _ Tar 


is is neglected in the deſcription. 
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Far round ilumin'd hell: highly they d. 
Againſt the Higheſt, and fierce with graſped. arms, 
| Claſh'd on their ſoupdipg ſhields the din of y wary, N 
6 EY defiance. toward the vault of heav'n, | 


A Peltge! Iam to cite from Shakeſ T1 | 


ty of deſctiption : : 2 
O you hard hearts ! you cruel men of Rome! | 
Knew you not Pompey ? / "Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infants in yaur arms; and there have fat 
The live-long day with patient expeRatian 
To ſee great-Pompey :jiaſs the ſtreets of << 
And when you ſaw his ebagiot but appear, 
Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, | 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 


To hear the replication of your ſounds, 
Made in his concave” ſhores ? h | 


Jul cen 4a 1. F. 1. 


ther of thoſe mentioned: 


Far before the reſt, the 125 of Oſſian comes; bright in 
the ſmiles of youth, fair as the firſt beams of the ſun, 
His long bair waves on his back: his dark brow is half 
beneath his helmet. The ſword hangs looſe on the he- 

_ To's fide; and his ſpear glitters as he moves. I fled from 
Fingal. 


The 


his terrible eye, King of hign Temora, 


& * falls not 
much ſhort of that now mentioned 4 4.06 Particular: 


7 The aalen RI is ſcarce inferior to ei- 


I. 


G 333 
The Henriade boite errs greatly apainſt the 


foregoing rule : every incident is touched ina 
ſummary way, without ever deſcending to, cix- | 


cumſtances: This manner is good in a general 


hiſtory, the purpoſe. of which is to record im- 


portant tranſactions: but in a fable it is cold and 
unintereſting; becauſe. it is impracticable to form 


diſtinct images of en. er, | 


in a manner ſo ſuperſicial. A cn. 


It is obſer ved above, that every uſeleſs Hiriens | 


ſtance ought to be ſuppreſſed:” The crowding 


ſuch circumſtances, is, on the dne hand, not leſt 


to be avoided, than the conciſeneſs for which 
Voltaire is bine, on the other. In the /- 
neid *, Barce, the nurſe of Sichzus, om we 


never hear of before nor after; is introduceck for : 


a purpoſe not more important than to call Anna 
to her ſiſter Dido: and that it might not be 


thought unjuſt in Dido, even in this trivial in- 


cident, to prefer her huſbandꝰs nurſe before her 
own, the poet takes care to inform his reade! 


that Dido's nurſe was dead. To this I muſt 5 / 


poſe a beautiful paſſage in the ſame book, where, 
ofter Dido's laſt ſpeech, the poet, without de- 


taining his readers by defcribing the manner of 


her death, haſtens't to whe lamentation = her at- 
tendants: len 26 


« 
34+ *f 


Dixerat : atque illam wech! inter ali ferro | 
Collapſam aſpiciunt comites, FN cruore © 


. Lib. 4. 1. 632. 
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Spumantem, n manus. It clamor ad n 
Atria, concuſſam bacchatur. fama per urhem 5 N 
Lamentis gemituque et fcemineo ululatun cee 


Tea , eee gals Fe e 
| 110 1h 1 t 6 


” jo * 
. ST © 24 


856 an 1 to 1 e rule, 1 add 
1 following obſervation, That to make a ſud- 


den and ſtrong impreſſion, ſome ſingle circum- 
| ſtance happily ſelected, has more power than the 


molt laboured deſcription... Macbeth, mention. 


. ing to his lady ſome voices he heard while he wa 


enn the ee , 
; Tb one did lavgh in 's 1 and 900 a 
They wak d each other; and I ſtood and heard them; 
But they did ſay their, prayer, and addreſs them 8 


Again to fleep, | 


Lady. There are two lodg'd togeiber. 3 
| Macheth. One cry'd, God bleſs us 1. de Amen! th 
. e x 
RO had ſeen me with theſe e . by | 
. Liſtening their fear, I could not ſay, Hens | | 
| When they did ſay, God bleſs uns. . 
Lady. Conſider it not ſo deeply. | 
Macbeth. But wherefore could not I pronovace mes | 
1 had moſt need of bleſſing, and Amen 8 | 


Ane in my throat. me 
Lady. Theſe deeds muſt not be thought 


After theſe ways; ſo, it will make us mas. 
Macbeth. Methought, I heard a voice > CY; T 
Sleep no more! 


Macber doth murder lech d 45 2K 
Alphonſo, 


. 
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Alphonſo, in the Mourning Bride, ſhut up 
in the ſame on er fe his . had been « con- 


fined : 


Jn » ud e 3 
This paper, what it is this light will ew. 7 
« If my Alphonſo” Ha! 2 
i If wy Alphonlo live, reſtore him, Heav'n; OT? 
Give me more weight,':cruſh my declining years 
With bolts, with chains, impriſonment, and want; 
« But bleſs my ſon, viſit not him for me.” — 
It is his hand ; this was his pray*r—yer. more: 
« Let ev'ry hair, which ſorrow by the roots [ Reading. 
« Tears from my hoary and devoted head, Bie 
« Be doubled in thy mercies to my ſon 
« Not for myſelf, but him, hear me, all- — 
'Tis wanting what ſhould follow Heav'n ſhould follow, 
But tis torn off Why ſhould that word alone 
Be torn from his petition ? *T was to Hegv'n, | 
But Heav'n was deaf, Heav'n heard him not; but thus, 
Thus as the name of Heav'n from this is torn, - - 
So did it tear the cars of mercy | from 3 
His voice, ſhutting the gates of prayer "gal him, 
If piety be thus debarr'd acceſs *  _ | 
On high, and of good men the very beſt. 
en! ls ſingled out to bleed, and hear the ſcourge, . 
| What is reward? or what is puniſhment ?_ 
But bo, ſhall dare to tax eternal juſtice? _ 


 Maurning Bride 45 3. fe. I, 


12 
POR er 


This incident i is a kappy] invention, and a mark of 
men genius. | 


Deſcribing 


nſo, 


— 


- — 
— 
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I faw young Wa with his dar * . 
His cuiſſes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, _ 3 
Riſe from the ground like feather 1 > a! 
And vaulted with ſhch eaſe int bis: ſeas; ahi 
As if an angel dropt down from the , ver 4} 
To turn and windla fiery Pegauſus. M 
And e world with noble eee „ 
e ee eee reh p eden IP 2 


* 


22 18 4 


King Henry. [Lord Cardinal, ikchon anne 
; LY ven's: bliſs,... wit noi, | 
Hold up thy. hand, make Signal of thy hope... 7 


He TN bow 3 ſign :! 3 : 4 s 24 
{Second Part Hoy. vi. 4. 10. 


7 0 7 Brees; 44% 47 $74 


7 
4 % 
oF 26-54, 


| The ant Wär, Kit rides Ai of a Ts 
my debilitated with diſeaſes, fiys, | 7 


1 46. i} i 4 ö 


Half of chi dare not thake "the Gow 970 rom ff their 
caſſocks, leſt . ſhake chemlelves 1 to pieces. $ os 80 
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I have ſeen the walls Riedle bor tbey were deſo- 


late. The flames had reſbündecd in the Halls“! and the 
voice of the · people is beard*r no [hes © "The ſtream of 
Clutha was remobed from its Pp lace by the fall of the walls. 


The thiſtle ſhook there itz lonely head : the moſs whiſtled 
to the wind. The fox looked out from the windows: 
and the rank graſs of the wall waved round his head. De: 
folate is the dwelling of Morna : filence is is in the houſe of 


"To Fa a danger is the 3 of de- 
: Ki ption, 


21 


f. 


Drsckir Ton. „ 


trieben In this Tacitus excels: FO portraits 
are nafural and lively, not a feature wanting nor 
miſplaced. Shakeſpear, however, exceeds Ta- 
citus in livelineſs, ſome characteriſtical circum- 
ſtance being W invented or laid hold of, 
The following inſtances will explain my mean 
ing, and at the ſame time 87510 my ohſerrarion | 
to be juſt”: a 5 „ 8 


4 2 * * 9 


Why ſhould a a man, whoſe bload i is warm a vnd, 


Sit like his grandſire cut in alabaſter:? A 
Sleep when he wakes; and ereep into the mee, 8 
By being peeviſt? Itell thee what, Anthonio, 

(I love thee, and it is my love that ſpeaks): 

There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 

Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond ; | 

And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain, : | 

With purpoſe to be drefs'd in an opinion - 

Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit ; | 

As who ſhould ſay, Iam Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark! 
O my Anthonio, I do know of thofe, f 


That therefore only are reputed wiſe, 


| Foe ſaying noting. . | | 
= "Merchant of Venice, act 1, fe. * 


Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than 
any man in all Venice: bis reaſons are two grains of 
wheat bid in two buſhels of chaff; you ſhall ſeek all day 
ere you find them, and when you have them, they are 
not worth the ſearch, HE Dbid. 


Vor. II. N 2B 
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In the follawing paſlage a auger ts comp eted 
by a duales. „ 5 bende : a 


Shallow, 0 the 1 go that I 1 3 nd to ſee 
how many of mine old acquaintance are dead. 
Silence. We ſhall all follow, Couſin. 
_ Shallow. Certain, dis certain, very ſure, very ſure; | 
Death (as the Pſalmiſt ſaith)-is certain to all: all hall 
die. How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair? 


4 | Slender. Truly, Couſin, I was not there. . 
| Shallny, Death is certain. Is old Double of 1e town | 
living yet? ; 


Silence. Dead, Sir. 
Shadow, Dead! ſee, ſee; he Fa a 3 ing and 
dead. He ſhot a fine ſhoot. How a ſcore of ewes now? 
Silence. Thereafter as they be. A ſcore of 1 ewes 
may be worth ten pounds. * oth 387 | 
Shallow. And is old Double dead? in kd 
2 Second Part ee IV. act 3 4 5 


Deſcribing a 1 huſband ; 


Neither preſs, coffer, cheſt, trunk, well, yault, but 
he hath an abſtract for the remembrance of ſuch places, 
and goes to them by his note. There is no biding you in 
the houſe. Merry Wives of Wi ndfor, aft 4. fe. 3. 


Congreve 1 has an inimitable ſtroke of this kind i in 
his comedy of Love for Love: "I 


Bio Legend. Well, e 1 how a all at home? 
how does brother Dick, and brather Val? 9 

Sir Lege. Dick, body 0! me, Dick has & been dead 

_ theſe 


—— ”" ä Fl a 
N 4 5 i - 
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theſe two years. T "el ol 2 755 when you were EY: 
horn. woes Zana 7 


Ben, Meſs, that's true; marry, I had forgot. Dick's 
dead, as you oy A 7 3. #6: 


Y * 5140 7 J 


F. alltaff (peaking of Ancient Piſtol: 


He's no ſwaggerer, hoſteſs; a tame cheater © Pfaith!; ; 
you may ſtroak him as gently as a puppey-greyhound ; be 
will not ſwagger with a Barbary hen, if . feathers re 
| back. | in * ſhew of reſiſtance. 
| Ne 1 0 7 IV. at 2. 48 9. 


5 Oſſian among his other e is emi- 
i nently ſucceſsful in drawing characters; and he 
i never fails to delight his reader with the beauti- 
ful attitudes of his heroes. T ake the . 
. inſtances. 75 5 


* 


0 Ofear J bend the ſtrong in arm; but , ſpare the 
feeble hand. Be thou a ſtream. of many tides againſt the 


U foes of thy people; but like the gale that moves the graſs 

, to thoſe who aſk thine aid. So Tremor lived; ſuch 

n Trathal was; and ſuch has Fingal been. My arm was the 

Y _ ſupport of the injured ; and the weak reſted bebind the 
lightning of my ſteel. 

n 


We heard the voice of 3 joy on the coaſt, and we 

thought that 'the mighty Cathmor came. Cathmor the 

) friend of ſtrangers ! the brother of red-haired Cairbar. 

But their ſouls were not the ſame ; for the light of heaven 

was in the boſom of Cathmor. His towers roſe on the 

p þanks of Atha: ſeven paths led to his halls : ſeven chiefs 
: 1 C dag | 


- Ne. 
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| Nood on theſs paths, W 


But Cathmor dwelt in the . to CONT 1 the "vols of 
e n a SE © 45 v7 a „ ; 


Durand and Oſcar Is 0 one: * 2 40 * 1 
together. Their friendſhip was firong as their ſteel ;/ ard 


death walked between them to the field. They ruſh on 


the foe like two rocks falling from the brow of Ardven. 
Theic ſwords are ſtained with the blood of the valiant: 
warriors faint at their name. Who is equal to Oſcar but 


|  Dermid? who to Dermid bur „e 


8 of Combal, replied the chief, the ſtrength of Mor. 
ni's arm has failed: I atterppt to draw the ſword of my 
youth, but it remains in its place: I throw the ſpear, but 
it falls ſhort of the mark: and 1 feel the weight of my 
ſhield. We decay like the graſs of the mountain, and 
our ſtrength returns no more. I have a fon, O Fingal, 
his ſoul has delighted in the actions of Morni's youth; bot 
his ſword has not been fitted againſt the foe, neither has 
his fame begun. I come with him to battle, to direct his 
arm. His renown will be a ſun to my ſoul, in the dark 


hour of my departure. O that the name of Morni were 
forgot among the people that the 3 en oe fay, 


« Behold the father of Gaul.“ 


Sehe writers, N heat of Wen tee, 
fall into contradiction; ſome are guilty of down- 


right abſurdities; BY; ſame even rave like mad- 
men. Againſt ſach capital errors one cannot be 


more effectually warned than by collecting in- 
ſtances; and the firſt ſhall be of a contradiction, 
the moſt n of all. Virgil ſpeaking of Nep- 


Interea 


: 8 * - 


#. 
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| rend magno calſenct murmure pontum, 
Emiſſamque hyemem ſenſit Neptunus, et imis 
Stagna refuſa vadis: graviter commotus, et alto 
re ſummaà 1 _ extulit undd. 
| e „ 128. ; 


Again: 


When firſt young Maro, in his boundleſs mind, 
A vg rn immortal Rome deſign d. 
Her on Critici In, 11 30. | 


* 


The following examples are of abſurdities 


Alii pulſis e tormento catenis — ſeQique, Ami- 
diato corpore pugnabant ſibi ſuperſtites, ac peremptæ 


partis ultores. Strada, Der. 2. J. 2. 

I pover buomo, RI era accorto, 

. Andava combattendo, ed era morto. 3 Berni. 

; He fled, bur ut flying, | lefe his life behind. ing 1 
P Lliad xi. 443. | . I 

Full through his neck the weighty falchion ſped: 

5 Along the pavement rolPd the mutt'ring head, | 
. N . 3 e xxl. 365. | 
The laſt article is 52 raving like one mad, | 


2 uns peaking to the aſpic, 8 


i no 
; — Welcome, thou kind Neale . 
Thou bel of Luong who, with an eaſy key, | | 
N 3 Doſt | | 

| 


_ 
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Doſt open life, and unperceiv'd by us 
 Ev'n ſteal us from ourſelves; diſcharging fo 
Death's dreadful. office, better than bitnſelf, 
Touching our limbs ſo gently into lumber, 
Thar Death ſtands by, deceiv'd by his own image, 


And thinks himſelf but ſleep. | 
Dryden, All . Love, act . 


} 


Reaſons that are common and known to wes | 
one, ought to be taken for granted: to expreſs 
them is childiſh, and interrupts the narration. 
Quintus Curtius, relating the battle of Iſſus, 


; Jam in conſpectu, ſed extra teli jactum, utraque acies 

| ceirat; quum priores Perſæ inconditum et trucem ſuſtulere 
clamorem. Redditur et a Macedonibus major, exercitus 
impar 'numero, ſed jugis montium vaſtiſque ſaltibus re 
percuſſus : quippe ſemper circumjecta nemora petraque, 

f . accepere vocem, multiplicato fono referunt, 


Og rt ˙e᷑ — — 


5g —— o on 
- 


Having g diſcuſſed what: obſervations. occurred 
upon the thoughts or things expreſſed, I proceed 
to what more peculiarly concerns the language or 
verbal dreſs. The language proper for expreſſing 
paſſion being handled in a former chapter, ſeve- 
ral obſervations there. made are applicable to the 
preſent ſubject; particularly, That words being 
intimately connected with the ideas they repre- 
ſent, the emotions raiſed by the ſound and by 
the ſenſe ought to be concordant. An elevated 
ſabje& requires an elevated ſtyle; what is fa- 
miliar, ought to be familiarly expreſſed ; ; a ſub- 

ject 
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je that is ſerious and important; ought 1 to be 
cloathed in plain ner vous language; a deſcrip- 
tion, on the other hand, addreſſed to the ima- 
gination, is ſuſceptible of the higheſt ornaments 
that ſounding words and Wirte expreſſion 
can beſtow upon Rr 

[ ſhall give a few exmiples of the ae 
doctrine. A poet of any genius will not readily 
dreſs a high ſubject in low words; and yet ble- ; 
miſhes of that kind are found even in claſſical 
works: Horace, for example, obſerving that 
men, perfectly ſatisfied with themſelves, are ſel- 
dom ſo with their condition, introduces are 
dabei to W his own choice: 


Jam faciam quod vultis: eris tw; qui nods miles, 
Mercator : tu, conſultus modo, ruſticus ; ; - bine m 
vos hinc mutatis diſcedite partibus : eia, 

Quid? ſtatis? nolint; atqui licet eſſe beatis- / 
Quid cauſæ eſt, merito quin illis Jupiter ambas 
Tratus buccas inflet ? neque ſe fore polthas 
Tam facilem 977780 votis ut e aurem ? | 
„ eee we erm lib, 1 205 i. 126 


Jupiter in wrath puffing up bath cheeks; is a | 
and even ludicrous expreſſion, far from ſuitable 
to the gravity and importance of the ſubject: e- 
very one mult feel the diſcordance. The follow 
ing couplet, ſinking far e the 9 is 
not leſs nnn. 


. $026 Yo 
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Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes, ? Bat | 
n looks forward ſarther than his noſe. 8 
Eſay en Mew. Y iv. 42. 


Loe Rhin tremble et fremit 2 ces triſtes nouvelle 3 
Le feu ſort à travers ſes humides prunelle. 
Ceſt done trop peu, dit · il, que PEſcaut en 0 mols ) 
Ait appris à couler ſous de nouvelles loix 3 |} 
Et de mille remparts mon onde environnee 
De ces fleuves ſans nom ſuivra la deſlince? 
Ah! periſſent mes caux, ou par d'illuſtres coups | 
Montrons qui doit ceder des mortels ou 00 nous. 
A ces mots Miant fa barbe limonneuſe, © 
Il prend d'un vieux guerrier la figure Past, 
3on front cicatrice rend ſon air furieu n, 
Et Pardeur du combat ᷑tincelle en ſes yeux, 
:  Boileau, epitre 41 6, 


A god wiping his dirty beard is proper for bur- 1 
leſque poetry only; and altogether unſuitable to 
the ſtrained E of this poem. gem; 


On the 3 band, to raiſe the  expreſſi on a- 
bove the tone of the ſubject, is a fault than 
which none is more common. Take the follow- 

ing inſtances. 


Orcan le plus fidele à ſerver ſes geſſeins, 
Nee ons le eiel brülant des plus noirs Affricains. 
e den eee 8 we 8 
Les 1 par trois 64. ont obſeurel les cĩeux 
Depuis que le ſommeil n'eſt entre Gans vos yeux; 


7 


N _— * „ 
Sr LIN % * 0 4 
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Et le jour A bois fois chaſſe la nuit obſeure 


Depuis que votre corps OY ſans nourriture. 
2 a 1 1. 1 I 


| 1 ce woe, qui montra tant de zile pour mo, 

Vit-il encore # ; 3 
Aſaph. 1 volt alte qui vous e claire. 

| Eſther, FLOP! | 


Oui, Ceſt Agamemnon, ceſt-ton roi qui t'eveille; 
Viens, .reconnois 1 voix 1 __ ton ION | 


Bin. 
No. jocund bealeh that Denmark drinks to- day, | 


But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell; 
And the King's rowſe the heav'n ſhall bruit . 
n r thunder. 


1 1 4c I. 5 2. 


— In the tne room 

I ſpy a winking lamp, that weakly ſtrikes 

The ambient air, ſcarce kindling into light. 
 Seitherne, Fate of ce, aff 3 . 


In the Fawn orations of the Biſhop of SE | 
the following paſſages are raiſed far above the 
tone of the ot: | 


L Ocean etonne de hey voir 8 tant de fois, en des 
appareils (i 1 et pour g des cauſes ſi . c. 


5 | 5 P. 6. 


Grande Reine, je ſatisfais 3 vos plus rendres deſirs, | 
quand je celebre ce monarque; et ſon cœur qui n'a ja- 

, mais vecu que Pens ape ſe eveille, tout poudre qu'il eſt, 
et 


1 : "AO". 


— 
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et devient ſenſible, —— Za MS. au noni 
d'un ee Orr ee $4336. dip * 


e in a didactic work, L eit tes 
Loix, gives too great indulgence to imagination: 
the tone of his language ſwells frequently abore 1 

his des. I give an eee $i. 


Mr le Comte de Boulainvillters et Mr PAbbe Dubos ont 
fait chacun un ſyſteme, dont Yun ſemble etre une con- 
juration contre le tiers · etat, et Pautre une conjuration 
contre la nobleſſe. Lorſque le Soleil donna à Phaeton 
fon char A-conduire, il lui dit, Si vous montez trop haut, 
vous brulerez la demeure cẽleſte; fi vous deſcendez trop 
bas, vous redvirez en cendres la terre: n'alle?' point trop 
2 droite, vous tomberiez dans 1a conſtellation du ſerpent; 
wallez point trop à gauche, vous iriez dans celle de Pau- 
tel : tene · vous entre les deux. - L. 6. ch, 10, 


The following paſſage, intended, one 8 
magine, as a receipt to boil water, is altogether 

burleſque by the laboured elevation of 1 dic- 
| tion: | 


A maſly caldron of ſtupenduous frame 
They brought, and plac'd it ofer the riſing flame: 
Then heap the lighted wood ; the flame divides 
Beneath the vaſe, and climbs around the ſides: 
In its wide womb they pour the ruſhing ſtream : 
The boiling water bubbles to the brim, 
CCC 
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In a paſſage at the beginning of the 4th book of 


Telemachus, one feels a ſudden bound upward 
without bene which accords not with the 


7 CE + # 


fuer , of ans 
cs ate 700 etẽ PE à ce bijiche! final e et 
tranſportee de plaiſir en ecoutant les avantures de Tele. 
maque, Vinterrompit pour lui faire prendre quelque repos. 
Il eſt tems, lui dir-elle, que vous alliez gotiter la douceur 
du ſommeil apres tant de travaux. Vous avez rien I 
craindre i ici; ; tout vous eſt favorable. Abandonnez vous 
donc à la joye. Goutez la paix, et tous les autres dons : 
des dievx dont vous allez etre comblẽ. Demain, quand 
P Aurore avec ſes doigts de r6ſes entrouvrira tes ortet do. 
rtes de I Orient, · et que le chevaux du feleil fortans de I' onde 
amẽ re repandront les flames du jour, pour chaſer devant 
eux toutes les etoiles du ciel, nous ee mon er 


4 Telemaque, Phiſtoire de vos een. 


This dei is copied Mön a ſimilar paſſage in 
the Eneid, which ought not to have been copied, 
becauſe it lies open to the ſame r N But the 
force 1 anthbrity i is great: a ; 


At EE 2 babe abel cura, | 
Vulnus alit venis, et cæco carpitur igni. | 
Multa viri virtus animo, multuſque tiki 
Gentis honos: hærent infixi pectore vultus, b | 
Verbaque : nec placidam membris dat cura quictem, / 5 
Poftera Phebea luſtrabat lampade terras, 8 
Humentemque Aurora polo dimoverat umbram; 9 
Cum ſic unanimem alloguirus, maleſana ſororem. 

Lis, iv. t. 


1 . : Take 


— — ͤ—ꝛ— 
— . SO eye 
. 
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Take another J where he n riſe Lee J 


* 


27 * N * 
TENOR 
. ' x 


the * 27 


SM Ainſ * 3 y accoururent be en foule hs 
toutes parts; le commerce de cette ville etoit ſemblable 
au flux et au reflux de la mer, Les treſors Y entrojent 


comme les flots viennent Fun ſur Pautre. Tout y etoit p- 


ports et en ſortoĩt librement; tout ce qui y entroit, toit 
utile; tout ce qui en ſortoit, laiſſoit en ſortant autres 
richeſſes en ſa place. La juſtice ſevere preſidoit dans le 


port au milieu de tant de nations. La franchiſe, la bonne 
foi, la candeur, ſembloient du haut de ces ſuperbs tours 
appeller les marchands des terres les plus loignees : cha- 


cun de ces marchands, foit 9 il vint des rives.orientales 
en le ſoleil fort chague Jour du ſein des ondes, foit qu il fit 
parti de cette grande mer on le ſoleil laſſe de ſon cours va e. 


teindre ſes feux, vivoit paiſible et en ſurete dans Salente 
comme dans fa 1258 8 


The language of Homes is ſuited to his ſubject, 
not leſs accurately than the actions and ſentiments 
of his heroes are to their characters. Virgil, in 


that t particular, falls ſhort of perfection: his lan- 


guage is ſtately throughout; and though he de- 


ſcends at times to the ſimpleſt branches of cooke- 


ry, roaſting and boiling for example, yet he ne- 


ver relaxes a moment from the high tone *. In 
adjuſting his language to his ſubject, no writer e- 


quals Swift. I can recollect but one exception, 
which at the fame time is far from ny bark I 


2 oye Eneid. lib, i, 25 


4 


 Telemague, 1, 12. 


- * 
os 1 5 8 A x #70 * 


The journal of a modern lady is compoſed in a 


ſtyle blending ſpriglitlineſs with familiarity, per- 
fectly ſuited to the ſubject: in one paſſage, how 


ever, the poet deviating from that ſtyle, takes a 


tone far above his ſubject. The paſſage I have in 
view begins, I. 116. But let me How'd panes 


ſurvey, &c. and ends at J 135. 
It is proper to be obſerved upon this. head, 


that writers of inferior rank are continually upon 


the ſtretch to enliven and enforce their ſubject 


by exaggeration and ſuperlatives. This unlucki-, 
ly has an effect contrary to what is intended: the 


reader, diſguſted with language that ſwells above 
the ſubject, is led by contraſt to think more mean- 
y of the ſubject than it may poſſibly deſerve. A 


man of prudence, beſide, will be not leſs careful 


to huſband his ſtrength in writing than in walk- 


ing: a writer too liberal of ſuperlatives, exhauſts | 
his whole ſtock upon ordinary incidents, / and re- 
ſerves no ſhare to expreſs, with greater energy, 


matters of importance *, 
The power of language to imitate thought, is 


* Montaigne, refleing upon the then 8 modes, 
obſerves, that there never was at any other time ſo abject 
and ſervile proſtitution of words in the addreſſes made by 
people of faſhion to one another; the humbleſt tenders 
of life and ſoul, no profeſſions under that of devotion and 
adoration; the writer conſtantly declaring himſelf a vaſ- 


ſal, nay a ſlave: ſo that when any more ſerious occaſion 


of friendſhip or gratitude requires more genuine profeſ- 
ſions, words are wanting to expreſs them, 


not 


1 
[1 
: 
[ 
| 
: 
' 
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not confined to the capital circumſtances above 
mentioned: it reacheth even the ſlighter modif.. 


cations. Slow action, for example, is imitated 


by words pronounced flow; labour or toil, by 
words harſh or rough in their: fande But this 
ſubject. has been already handled *. - 

In dialogue-writing, - the eme of the 
ſpeaker is chiefly to be regarded in framing the 


expreſſion. The centinel in Hamlet, interroga- 


ted with relation to the ghoſt whether his watch 
had been quiet, anſwers with great propriety for 
a man in his ſtation, ©*< Not a mouſe ſtirring . 
I proceed to a ſocond remark, not leſs im- 
portant than the former. No perſon of reflec- 
tion but mult be ſenſible, that an incident makes 
a ſtronger impreſſion on an eye-witneſs, than 
when heard. at ſecond hand. Writers of genius, 
ſenſible that the eye is the beſt avenue to the 
heart, repreſent every thing as paſling in our 
ſight; and from readers or hearers, transform 


us, as it were, into ſpectators: a ſkilful writer 


conceals himſelf, and preſents his perſonages: in 
a word, d thing becomes dramatic as much 


* Ch. 18. ſect. 3. 


+ One can ſcarce avoid ſmiling at the bli ndneſs of a 


certain critic, who, with an air of ſelf-ſufficiency, con- 
demns this expreſſion as low and vulgar. A French poet, 
ſays he, would expreſs the ſame thought i in a more ſublime 
manner: Mais tout dort, et  armee, et les vents, et 
« Neptune.” And he adds, The Engliſh poet may 
te pleaſe at London, but the French every where elſe.” 


as 


i 17 o I i Fas L : 
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as poſſible... Plutarch, de. gloria Athenienſium, 


obſerves, that Thucydides makes his reader a 
ſpectator, and inſpires him with the ſame paſ- 


ſions as if he- were an eye-witnels'; and the 8 . 


obſervatlon is applicable to our countryman 


Swift. From this happy talent ariſes that energy : 


of ſtyle which is peculiar to the latter: he can- 
not always avoid narration ; but the pencil is his 
choice, by which he beſtaws life and colouring 
upon his objects. Pope, is richer in ornament, 
but poſſeſſeth not in the ſame degree the talent 


of drawing from the life. A tranſlation of the 


ſixth ſatire: of Horace, begun by the former, and 
finiſhed by the latter, affords the faireſt opportu- 


nity for a compariſon. Pope obviouſly imitates 


the pictureſque manner of his friend: yet every 
one of taſte muſt be ſenſible, that the imitation, 
though fine, falls ſhort of the original. In other 


| Inſtances, where Pope writes in his own ſtyle, 


the difference of manner is ſtill more conſpi- 
Cuous. 

_ Abſtract or general terms have no Fd effect 
in any compoſition for amuſement; becauſe it is 
only of particular objects that images can be 


formed x. Shakeſpear's ſtyle in that reſpect is 


excellent: every article in his deſcriptions is par- 


ticular, as in nature; ; and if accidentally a vague 


expreſſion ſlip in, the blemiſh is extremely diſ- 


cernible by the bluntneſs of its impreſſion. Take 


* See chap, 4, 
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the followin g example : : Falſtaff, excuſing him- : 


ſelf for running "_ at a a rohery; W 


By the Lord, I r ye, as well as * that ov ye. 
Why, bear ye, my maſters; was it for me to kill the 
heir- apparent? ſhould I turn upon the true prince? Why, 
thou knoweſt, I am as valiant as Hercules ; but beware 
| ioſtinct, the lion will not touch the true prince : inſtin& 
is a great matter. I was a coward on inſtinct ; I ſhall 
think the better of myſelf, and thee, during my life; 1, 
for a valiant lion, and thou for a true prince, But, by 
the Lord, lads, I am glad you have the money. Hoſteſs, 
clap to the doors, watch to-night, pray to-morroy, 
Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of good 
fellowſhip come to you! What, ſball. we be "oy! 
_ we have a play extempore ? 
_ Furft part Henry w. at 2. Ks 


The ſentence T object. to is, inſtinct is a great 


matter, which makes but a poor figure, compa- 
red with the livelineſs of the reſt of the ſpeech, 
It was one of Homer's advantages, thar he wrote 
before general terms were multiplied : the ſupe- 
rior genius of Shakeſpear diſplays itſelf in avoid- 
ing them after they were multiplied. Addiſon 
deſcribes the family of Sir Roger de Coverley i in 
the following words : : 


3 take his valet de chambre for bis brother, 
bis butler is gray-headed, his groom is one of the gravel 
men that I have ever ſeen, and his coachman has the looks 
of a privy counſellor, Spectatar, No 106. 


The 


The deſcription of the groom is leſs lively than 


of the others; | plainly becauſe the expreſſion, | 


being vague and general, tends not to form any 
image. Dives opum variarum *, ” is an ex- 
N till more vague; and ſo. are the fol- 


lowing: 5 23 ͤ ] ñ?ͥ 75 
——— Mzceinas, mearum 

Grande deus, columenque rerum. 

: of i ; ; Horat. Carm. bb. 2. ade 17. 


- et fide Tela 
Dices laborantes in uno | 
Penelopen, vitreamque Circen. 
Herat. Carm. 45. t. ode * 


Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius 8 plerumque ſecat res. | 
Horat, Satir. th, *. ſat. 10 10. 


3 


In the fine arts, it is a — to put the capital 


objects in the ſtrongeſt point of view ; and even 
to preſent them oftener than once, where it can 
be done. In hiſtory- painting, the principal fi- 
gure is placed in the front, and in the beſt light: 
an equeſtrian ſtatue is placed in a centre of ſtreets, 
that it may be ſeen from many places at once. 
In no compoſition is there greater opportunity 
for this rule than in writing 1 


9 G an; 100 | | 
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— Sequitur. puleherrimus Aſtar. ed 
Aftur equo fidens et verſicoloribus armis. 
+ Keil x. 186. 
— full many a katy 


I've ey'd with beſt WAY and many a time 
Th? harmony of their tongues hath into 1 Are 
Brought my too diligent ear; for ſeveral virtues 
| Have I lik'd ſeveral women, never any 
With ſo full foul, but ſome defect in her 
Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace ſhe n 
And put it to the foil. But you, O you, 
So perfect, and ſo peerleſs, are create 
Of every ereature's beſt. The Tempeſt, act 3. fc. 1. 


Lads: 


= Whate'er you are 


| | That in this deſert inacceſſible, C 
| Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 133 
Loſe and neglect the ereeping hours of time; 


If ever you, have lookꝰd on better days; 
If ever been where bells have knolPd to church; 
If ever fat at any good man's feaſt; 
If ever from your eye-lids wip'd a tear, 
And know what ?tis to pity, and be pity'd; 
Let gentleneſs my ſtrong inforcement be, 
In the which hope I bluſh, and hide my Fond, 
| Duke Jen. True is it. that we have ſeen beiter days; 
And have with holy bell been knoll'd to church; | 
s And fat at good mens feaſts; and wip'd our dee 
Of drops that ſacred pity had engender'd: 
And therefore ſit you down in gentleneſs, 
And take upon command what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be miniſtred. 


* 


'As you like it. 
With 


ck. T © Drsckir Tiox. 2 


With thee conyerſing I forget. all time; b 6h 


All ſeaſons and their change, all pleaſe alike. 3 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 
With charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun 
When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, - 
Gliſtering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhowers; and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild, the ſilent night 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heav'n, her ſtarry train: 
But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends | | © 
With charm of carlieſt birds, nor riſing ſun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, lower, 
Gliſtering with dewg nor fragrance after ſhowers, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor ſilent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering ſtar-light, without thee is ſweet, _ 
: Paradiſe laſt, book 4. 4. 634. 


What mean ye, that 2 5 this proverb, The fathers * 


have eaten ſour grapes, and/the childrens teeth are ſet on 
edge? As I live, faith the Lord God, ye ſhall not have 
occaſion to uſe this proverb in Iſrael. If a man keep my 
judgements to deal truly, he is juſt, he ſhall furely live. 
But if he be a robber, a ſhedder of blood ; if he have 
eaten upon the mountains, and defiled his neighbour's 
wife; if he have oppreſſed the. poor and needy, have 
ſpoiled by violence, have not reſlored the pledge, have 
lift up his eyes to'idols, have given forth upon uſury, 
and have taken increaſe : ſhall he live? he ſhall not live : 


he ſhall ſurely die; and his blood ſhall be upon bim. 


Now, lo, if he beget a ſon, that ſeeth all his father's ſins, 


and conſidereth, and doth not ſuch like; that hath not 
3 eaten 
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eaten upon the mountains, hath not lift up his eyes to l. | 
dols, nor defiled his neighbour's wife, hath not oppreſſed 


any, nor with-held the pledge, neither hath ſpoiled by 
violence, but hath given his bread to the hungry, and co- 
vered the naked with a garment; that hath not received 


uſlury nor increaſe, that hath executed my judgements, 


and walked in my ſtatutes; he ſhall not die for the ini. 
quity of his father; he ſhall ſurely live. The ſoul that 
ſinneth, it ſhall die; the ſon ſhall not bear the iniquity of 
the father, neither ſhall the father bear the iniquity of the 
ſon ; the righteouſneſs of the righteous ſhall be upon him, 
and the wickedneſs of the wicked ſhall be upon him, 


Have I any pleaſure that the wicked ſhould die, faith the 


Lord God; and not that he ſhould return from his ways 
and live? An | Ezekiel xviii, 


The repetitions in Homer, which are frequent, 
have been the occaſion of much criticiſm. Sup- 
poſe we were at a loſs about the reaſon, might 


not taſte be ſufficient to juſtify them? At the 


ſame time, we are at no loſs about the reaſon : 
they evidently make the narration dramatic, and 


have an air of truth, by making — appear as 


paſſing i in our ſight. 
A conciſe comprehenſive ſtyle is a great orna- 


ment in narration ; and a ſuperfluity of unneceſ- 
ſary words, not leſs than of circumſtances, a 


great nuiſance. A judicious ſelection of the ſtri- 


king circumſtances clothed in a nervous ſtyle, is 
delightful. In this ſtyle, Tacitus excells all wri- 
ters, ancient and modern. Inſtances are num- 
berleſs: take the following ſpecimen, 


Crebra 


2 get, A ma A. 
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crebra hine pralia, et et ſepius in modum latrocinii : 


per ſaltus, per paludes; ut cuique fors aut virtus : temere, 
_ proviſo, ob iram, ob prædam, juſſu, et aliquando i ignaris 
ducibus. Annal. lib. 12. $ 39. 


After Tacitus, Oſſian in that reſpedt juſtly me- 
rits the place of diſtinction. One cannot go 
wrong for examples in any part of his book; and 


at the firſt opening the TL inſtance meets 


wy eye: 


Nathos clothed his limbs in ſhining ſteel. The firide 
of the chief is lovely : the joy of his eye terrible. The 
wind ruſtles in his hair. Darthula is ſilent at his fide : 


her look is fixed on the chief, Striving to hide the ring | | 


ſigh, two tears an! in her eyes. 


1 add one other inſtance, which, beſide the pro- 
perty under conſideration, raiſes delicately our 


moſt tender ſympathy : | 7 s 


Son of Fingal ! doſt 8 not behold the darkneſs of 
Crothar's hall of ſhells? My foul was not dark at the 
feaſt, when my people lived. I rejoiced in the preſence 
of ſtrangers, when my ſon ſhone in the hall. But, Of- 
ſian, he is a beam that is departed, and left no ſtreak of 
light behind. He is fallen, ſon of Fingal, in the battles 


of his father. — Rothmar, the chief of ,grafſy Tromlo, 


heard that my eyes had failed; he heard that my arms 

were fixed in the hall, and the pride of his ſoul aroſe. 

He came towards Croma; my people fell before him. I 

took my arms in the hall, but what could ſightleſs Cro- 

thardo? My ſteps were unequal; my grief was 1 
| 2 3 | | 
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I wiſhed for the days that were paſt; days mbicedia I 
fought, and won in the field of blood. My fon return. 
ed from the chace; the fair-haired Fovar-gormo. He 
had not lifted his ſword in battle, for his arm was young. 
But the ſoul of the youth was great ; the fire of valour 
burnt in his eye. He ſaw the diſordered ſteps of his fa. 

| ther, and his 6 gh aroſe, King of Croma, he faid, is it 
becauſe thou haſt no ſon ? is it for the weakneſs of Fovar- - 
gormo's arm that thy ſighs ariſe ? I begin, my father, to 
feel the ſtrength of my arm; I have drawn the ſword of 
my youth, and I have bent the bow. Let me meet this 
Rothmar, with the youths of Croma : let me meet him, 
O my father, for I feel my burning ſoul. 

And thou ſhalt meet him, I ſaid, fon of the” ſghtlef 
Crothar ! But let others advance beforoithies that I may 
hear the tread of thy feet at thy return; for my eyes be. 
hold thee not, fair haired Fovar-gormo'!— He went, he 
met the foe ; he fell. The foe advances towards Croma, 
He who flew my ſon is near, with all his pointed ſpears, 


If a conciſe or nervous ſtyle be a beauty, tau- 
tology mult be a blemiſh ; and yet writers, fet- 
tered by verſe, are not ſufficiently careful to avoid 

this ſlovenly practice: they may be pitied, but 
they cannot be juſtiſied. Take for a ſpecimen the 
following inſtances, from the beſt poet, for ver- 
. fication at leaſt, that England has to hoot of. 


High on his win celeſlial lightnings 8 

His beamy ſhield emits a living ray, 
Th'unweary'd blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, 
Linke the red ſtar that fires th autumnal ſkies, _ 

Iliad v. 5. 


Strength 
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| Strengrh 0d auen inveſt thy throne. 
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| So ſilent fountains, PER, a 53'S tall bead, | 
In ſable ſtreams ſoft. trickling waters er rec | 4 | 

N la u 19. | | 


„ 


His clngng « armour dong. 1 Thad: xii. 94. 
Fear on their cheek, and horror in their 9 , oY . „ NN ji | 


The blaze of? armour flaſh'd _ the 45 . 
7 Lad xvii. 2 : 


As when, the Piercing b blaſts win Boreas blow, ; 
Ne d xix. 8 | 


0 


And like Ps moon, you rack refalgine ſhield. | 
Blaz'd with long rays, and Fan's athwart the field.. 
| 1008, xix. 40. 


N our faiftneſs Ms the winds. Mt 
Or beat the pinions of the weſtern gale, | | 
All were in vain =— l Thad' xix. 460 


The bumid ſweat from ev 17 pore 8 
| 0 Lad xxili. 829. 


Redundant „ 1 as e in WY laſt 
citation, are by Quintilian difallow'd to orators; 
but indulged to poets *, becauſe his favourite 
poets, in a few inſtances, are reduced to ſuch e- 


*L, 8, cap. 6, ſect. 2. 
x: ” pithets | 
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pithets for the ſake of verſification; for inſtance, 
Prata canis albicant pruinis, of Horace, and | 


liquidos fontes, of Virgil. 
As an apology for ſuch careleſs expreſſi ons, it 


may well ſuffice, that Pope, in ſubmitting to be 
a tranſlator, acts below his genius. In a tranſla- 


tion, it is hard to require the ſame ſpirit or ac- 
curacy, that is chearfully beſtow?*d on an original 
work. And to ſupport the reputation of that au- 
thor, I ſhall give ſome inſtances from Virgil and 
Horace, more faulty by redundancy than any of 
thoſe above mentioned: 


Szpe etiam immenſum cœlo venit agmen aquarum, 
Et fœdam glomerant tempeſtatem imbribus atris 
Collectæ ex alto nubes: ruit arduus æther, 

Et pluvia n on ta, boumque labores _ 
£ Diluit. a | Georg. Ub. f i. 322, 


Poſtquam altum tenuere rates, nec jam amplius ullæ 
Apparent terræ; cœlum undique et undique pontus : 
Tum mihi cæruleus ſupra caput aſtitit imber, 
Noctem hyememque ferens : et inhorrvit unda tenebris, 
Eneid. lib. iii. 192. 


—— — Hine tibi copia 
Manabit ad plenum benigno 
Nuts honorum opulenta cornu. 
274 Hcrat. Carm. Ib. 1. ode 17. 


Videre feſſos vomerem in verſum boves 


Collo trahentes languido. 
” Horat, epod. ii. 63. 


Here 
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Here I can luckily 5p Horace 8 ru _— 
himſelf : 


Eſt brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures. 
ä Serm. lib. 1. ſat. 2 0% 


I cloſe this chapter with a curious inquiry. 
An object, however ugly to the ſight, is ſar from 
being ſo when repreſented by colours or by 
words. What is the cauſe of this difference ? 
With reſpect to painting the cauſe is obvious: a 
good picture, whatever the ſubject be, is agree- 
able by the pleaſure we take in imitation; and this 
pleaſure overbalancing the e of the 
ſubject, makes the picture upon the whole agree - 
able. With reſpect to the deſcription of an u- 
gly object, the cauſe is what follows. To con- 
ned individuals in the ſocial ſtate, no particular 
contributes more than language, by the power 
it poſſeſſes of, an expeditious communication of 
thought, and a lively repreſentation of tranſ- 
actions. But nature hath not been fatisfied to 
recommend language by its utility merely: in- 
dependent of utility, it is made ſuſceptible of 
many beauties, which are directly felt, without 
the intervention of any reflection x. And this un- 
tolds the myſtery ; for the pleaſure of language 
is ſo great, as in a lively deſcription to overba- 
lance the diſagreeableneſs of the image raiſed by 


See chap, 18. 
W is 
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t This however is no encouragement to deal 
in diſagreeable ſubjects; for the pleaſure is in- 
comparably greater where the ſubject and the 
deſcription are both of them agreeable. 
The following deſcription is upon the whole 
agreeable, ons. co the . 4 ae is in it. 
ſelf diſmal: | 5 | 


| Nine times the ſpace that meaſures day 1 
| To mortal men, he with his horrid crew _ 
| Lay vanquiſh'd, rowling i in the fiery gulf, 
| | Confounded though immortal! but his doom 
Reſeri'd him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of loſt happineſs and laſting pain 
Torments him; round he throws his baleful eyes 
That witneſs'd huge affliction and diſmay, 
Mix'd with obdurate pride and ſtedfaſt hate: 
At once 4s far as angels ken he views 
The diſmal ſituation waſte and wild: 
A dungeon horrible, on all ſides round 
As one great furnace flam'd; yet from thoſe flames 
No light, but rather dirkneſs viſible | 
| Serv'd only to diſcover ſights of wo, 
Regions of ſorrow, dolefu! ſhades, where peace 
And reſt can never dwell, hope never comes [ 
That comes to all; but torture without end 5 
n 
a 


Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning ſulphur unconſum'd ! 


Such place eternal juſtice had prepar'd 
For thoſe rebellious. tl 
Paradiſe ht, book 1. 1.50. p 
0 


® Sce chap. 2. part 4. , 
: l 


- 


A little, little grave; 
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An unmanly depreſſion of ſpirits in time of dan- 
ger is not an agreeable ſight ; and yet a fine de- 


ſcription or repreſentation of it will be reliſhed: 


K. Richard. What muſt the King do now ? ? maſt he 
ſubmit? | 
The King ſhall do it : 201 he be depowd? ? 
The King ſhall be contented : muſt he loſe 
The name of King? o' God's name, let it go; 
I'll give my jewels for a ſet of beads; 
My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage ; 
My gay apparel, for an almſman's gown ; 
My figur'd goblets, for a diſh of wood ; 
My ſceptre, for a palmer's walking ſtaff; 
My ſubjects, for a pair of carved faints; 
And my large kingdom, for a little grave; 
an obſcure grave. 
Or I'll be bury'd in the King's highway; 
Some way of common tread, where ſubjects feet 
May hourly trample on their ſovereign's head ; 
For on my heart they tread now, whilſt 1 we's 3 
And, bury's once, why not upon my head ?. 
| af Richard II. act 3. ſc. 6. 


Objects that ſtrike terror in a ſpectator, have in 


poetry and painting a fine effect. The picture, by 


raiſing a flight emotion of terror, agitates the 
mind; and in that condition every beauty makes 
; deep impreſſion. May not contraſt heighten 
the pleaſure, by oppoſing our preſent ſecurity to 


the danger we would be in by encountering the 
object repreſented ? 


— — — 


| 
| 
j 
(| 


1 
0 
1 
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— | The other ſhape, 


> If ſhape i it 1 be call'd, that ſhape had none 


Diſtinguiſhable in member, joint, or limb; 
Or ſubſtance might be call'd that ſhadow Sea, 
For each ſeem'd either; black it ſtood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And ſhook a dreadful dart. + 


= = | Now ſtorming fury roſe, 


And clamour ſuch as heard in heaven till now 


Was never: arms on armour claſhing bray'd 


Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag'd ; dire was the noiſe 
Of conflit; overhead the diſmal hiſs 

Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew, 

And flying vaulted either hoſt with fire. 


So under fiery cope together rulh'd 


Both battles main, with ruinous aſſault 
And inextinguiſnable rage; all heav'n 
Reſounded, and had earth been then, all earth 


Had to her centre ſhook. | 
Paradiſe loft, book 6. 1. 20). 


Ghoſt. But that I am forbid 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, 
I could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would harrow up thy ſoul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their ſpheres, 
'Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 


And each particular hair to ſtand on end, 


Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : 
But this eternal blazon muſt not be | 
'To ears of fleſh and blood, Hamlet, act 1. /c.8, 


Crat ian 


Parade hi, book . l 666, 
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Gratiano. Poor Deſdemona 1 Im glad oy! father's 


dead: 
Thy match was mortal to him; and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain. Did he live now, 
This ſight would make him do a deſp rate turn: 
Yea, curſe his better angel from his ſide, 
And fall to reprobation. Othello, act 5. ſe. 8. 


Objects of horror muſt be excepted from the 
foregoing theory; for no deſcription, however 
lively, is ſufficient to overbalance the diſguſt rai- 
ſed even by the idea of ſuch an object. Every 
thing horrible ought therefore to be avoided in a 
deſcription. Nor is this a ſevere law: the poet 
will avoid ſuch ſcenes for his own fake, as well 
as for that of his reader; and to vary his deſcrip- 
tions, nature affords plenty of objects that diſ- 
guſt us in ſome degree without raiſing horror. 
1am obliged therefore to condemn the picture of 
Sin in the ſecond book of Paradiſe loſt, though 


drawn with a maſterly hand: the original would 


be a horrid ſpectacle; and the horror 1 is not much 
ſoftened in the copy : 


i —— Penſive here I ſat | 
Alone, but long I fat not, till my womb 
Pregnant by thee, and now exceſſive grown 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. 

At laſt this odious offspring whom thou ſeeſt, 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way, 

Tore through my intrails, that with fear and pain 
Diſtorted, all my nether ſhape thus grew 
Transform'd ; but he my inbred enemy 


Forth 
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Forth iſſu'd, brandiſhing his fatai dart, | 
Made to deſtroy : I fled, and cry'd out Death; 
Hell trembl'd at the hideous name, and figh'd | 

From all her caves, and back reſounded Death. 


I fled, but he purſu'd, (though more, it ſeems, 


Inflam'd with luſt than rage), and ſwifter far, 
Me overtook, his mother all diſmay'd, | 
And in embraces forcible and foul 

Ingendring with me, of that rape begot 
Theſe yelling monſters that with ceaſeleſs cry 
Surround me, as thou ſaw'ſt, hourly conceiv'd: 
And houtly born, with ſorrow infinite 

To me; for when they liſt, into the womb 


That bred them they return, and howl and gnaw 


My bowels, their repaſt; then burſting 2 
Afreſn with conſcious terrors vex me round, 
That reſt or intermiſſion none I find. | 
Before mine eyes in oppoſition ſits 

Grim Death, my ſon and foe, who ſets them on, 
And me his parent would full ſoon devour 

For want of other prey, but that he knows 

His end with mine involv'd ; and knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morſel, and his bane, _ 
Wh enever that ſhall be. 


er M $474 
1 194 178 
o 


h Book 2. 1. 777. 


lago's character in the tragedy of Othello, is in- 
ſufferably monſtrous and Satanical: not even 
Shakeſpear's maſterly hand can make the . 


agreeable. 


Though the objects introduced in the follow- 


ing ſcenes are not altogether ſo horrible as Sin 
e ö js 
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is in Milton's picture; yet with every perſon of 
delicacy, diignath wil be n . emotion: 


_— $trophades Graio aus nomine did reel 9 

Inſulæ Ionio in magno: quas dira Celæno, | 35 

Harpyizque colunt aliæ: Phineia poſtquam 

Clauſa domus, menſaſque metu liquere priores. 

Triſtius haud illis monſtrum, nec ſævior ulla 

Peſtis et ira Deum Stygiis ſeſe extulit undis. - 

Virginei volucrum vultus, fœdiſſima ventris 

Proluvies, een WR et __ pers n 

Ora fame. i ts [2997 

Huc ubi Jelati portus tee 2: ecce 

Lzta boum. paſſim campis armenta videmus, 

Caprigenumque pecus, nullo cuſtode, per herbas, 

Irrvimus ferro, et Divos ipſumque vocamus 

In prædam partemque Jovem : tune littore curvo 

Extruimuſque toros, dapibufque epulamur opimis. 

At ſubitz horrifico lapſu de montibus adſunt 

Harpyiz : et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas : 

Diripiuntque dapes, contactuque omnia fœdant 

Immundo: tum vox tetrum dira inter odorem. : 
Eneid. lib, iii. 210, 


Sum patria ex hs comes infelicis Ulyſtei, - 
Nomen Achemenides : Trojam, genitore Adamaſto 
Paupere (manſiſſetque utinam fortuna !) profetus, 
Hic me, dum trepidi crudelia limina linquunt, 
Immemores ſocii vaſto Cyclopis in antro 
Deſeruere. Domus ſanie dapibuſque cruentis, 
Intus opaca, ingens : ipſe arduus, altaque pulſat 
didera: (Dii, talem terris avertite peſtem) 
Nee viſu facilis, nee dictu affabilis ulli, 

Vilceribus miſerorum, et ſanguine veſcitur atro. 
in | | DS 


Vidi 
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"I Vidi egomet, duo de numero cum corpora noſtro, 
3 Prenſa manu magna, medio reſupinus in antro, 
5 Frangeret ad ſaxum, ſanieque aſperſa natarent 
5 Limina : vidi, atro cum membra fluentia tabo 
Manderet, et tepidi tremerent ſub dentibus artus. 
Haud impune quidem: nec talia paſſus Ulyfles, 
Oblituſve (vi eſt Ithacus diſcrimine tanto. | 
Nam ſimul expletus dapibus, vinoque ſepultus 
Cervicem inflexam poſuit, jacuitque per antrum 
Immenſus, ſaniem eructans, ac fruſta cruento 
Per ſomnum commixta mero; nos, magna precati 
Numina, ſortitique vices, una undique circum. - 
Fundimur, et telo lumen terebramus acuto _ 
Ingens, mw torva ſolum ſub fronte latebat. 
4 lib. iu. 615 
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Eric AND DRAMATIC CoMPosITIONS, 
\RaGcEtDy differs not from the epic in 
ſabſtantials :. in both the ſame ends are 
= propoſed,” viz. inſtruction and amuſe- 
ment; and in both the ſame mean is employ'd, 
viz. imitation of human actions. They differ 
only in the manner of imitating: epic poetry 
deals in narration; tragedy repreſents its facts as 
paſſing in our ſight: in the former, the poet in- 
troduces himſelf as an hiſtorian; in the latter, 
he panes! his actors, and never himſelf *, 


This 
/ 

'® The dialogue in a dramatic compoſition diſtinguiſhes 
it ſo clearly from other compoſitions, that no writer has 
thought it neceſſary to ſearch for any other ſeparatin 
mark, But, much uſeleſs labour has been beſtow'd, to 
diſtinguiſh an epic poem by ſame peculiar mark. Boſſu 
defines this poem to be, A compoſition in verſe, in- 
* tended to form the manners by inſtructions diſguiſed 
under the allegories of an important action; which 

p will exclude every epic poem founded upon real facts, and 
Rs perhaps include ſeveral of Æſop's fables. Voltaire rec- 

kons verſe ſo eſſential, as for that fingle reaſon to exclude 
the adventures of Telemachus. See his E/ay upon Epic 
Poetry. Others, affected with ſubſtance more than with 
ornament, heſitate not to pronounce that poem to be epic. 

Vor. II. A a : "MM 
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This difference, regarding form only, may be 


thought ſlight: but the effects it occaſions, are 
by no means ſo.; for what we ſee makes a deep- 
er were than wine” we den from IG; 


424 3 = 


| der our own bier l and are beſide much 
enlivened/' by action and geſture, expreſſive of 
n ſentiments beyonid: the reach of language. 


A dramatic compoſition has another 28 


independent altogether of action; which is, t 

it makes a deeper impreſſion than narration ” 

the former, perſons expreſs their ownſentiments; 

in the latter, ſentiments, are related at ſeebnd 
hand. For that reaſon, Ariſtotle; the father of 

critics, lays it dow as a rule, That in an epic 

poem the author ought to take every opportuni- 


ty of introducing his actors, and of confining the 
„ ; ä 


It is not a little diverting to ſee ſo many profound critics 


hunting for what is not to be found: they take for grant - 
ed, without the leaſt foundation, that there muſt be ſome 


Preciſe criterion to diſtinguiſh epic poetry from every o- 


ther ſpecies of writing. Literary compoſitions run into 
each other, preeiſely like colours: in their ſtrong tints 
they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed; but are ſuſceptible of ſo 
much variety, and of ſo many different forms, that we 
never can ſay where one ſpecies ends and another begins, 
As to the general taſte, there is little reaſon to doubt, 
that a work where heroic actions are felated in an eleva- 
ted ſtyle, will, without further ace dy! e an 
| epic . 8 


; pPlaͤrrative 


We 
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i narrative port ng wh ne; "bounds . 
Homer underſtood perfely the advantage of 
that method'; - and his poems are.both of them in 
a great meaſure dramatic. Lucan runs to the 
oppoſite extreme: : and is guilty of a ſtill greater 
fault, in, ſtuffing his Pharſalia with. cold and 
languid reflections, the merit of which he aſſumes 
to bimſelf, and deigns not to ſhare witli his ac | 
tors. Nothing can be more injudiciouſly timed, 
than a chain of. ſuch reflections, which ſuſpend 
the battle of Pharſalia after the leaders had made 
their ſpeeches, and the two, Armies : are ready to 
engage 7. 

Ariſtotle, from * nature of the fable, di- 
vides tragedy into ſimple and complex: but it is. 
of greater moment, with reſpect to dramatic as 
well as epic poetry, to found a diſtinction upon 
the different ends attained by ſuch compoſitions, . 
A poem, whether dramatic or epic, that has no- 
thing i in view. but to move the paſſions, and to 
exhibit pictures of virtue and vice, may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of pathetic : but where 
a ſtory is purpoſely contrived to illuſtrate ſome 
moral truth, by ſhowing that diſorderly paſſions 
naturally, lead to. external misfortunes, ſuch com- 
poſition- may be denominated moral Tot Beſide 

#1 making 


Fw Poet. © as! 25. ſect. 6. 
+ Lib. 7. from line 385. to line 460. 
The ſame diſtinction is applicable to that ſort of ſa- 
ble which is aid to be the invention of Æſop. A moral, 
A a 2 iu 
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making a deeper impreſſion t than can be done b 

cool reaſoning, a moral poem does not fall ſhort 
of reaſoning in affording conviction : the natural 
connection of vice with miſery, and of virtue 
with happineſs, may be illuſtrated by ſtating a 
fact as well as by urging : an aver Let us 
aſſume, for example, the following moral truths; 
that diſcord among the chiefs renders ineffectual | 
all common meaſures; : and that the conſequen- 
ces of a fli ghtly-founded quarrel, foſtered by 
pride and arr OSANCE, are not leſs faral than thoſe 
of the grollelt i injury: theſe truths may be incul- 
cated,” 'by. the quarrel berween Agamemnon and 
Achilles at the ſiege of Troy. If facts or cir- 
cumſtances be wanting, fach as tend to rouſe 
the turbulent paſſions, they muſt be invented; | 


but no actidental nor unaccountable event ought 


to be invented or admitted; for rhe neceſſary or 

probable connection between vice and miſery, * 
not learned from any events but What are natu- 
rally occafioned by the characters and paſſions of 
the perſons repreſented, acting i in ſuch and ſuch 
circumſtances. A real event of which. we ſee 


it is true, is by all critics confidered as eſuntial to fuck 


fable. But nothing is more common than to be led 
blindly by authority; for of the numerous collections 


have ſeen, the fables chat clearly inculcate a moral, make 


a very ſmall part. In many fables, indeed, proper pic- 
tures of virtue and vice are exhibited : but the bulk of 
theſe collections convey no inſtruction, nor afford any a 
muſement beyond what a child receives in reading an or- 
dinary ſtory, * = 
not 


8 
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not the cauſe, may afford A Yea, upon the pre- 
ſumption that what hath happened may again 
happen : but this cannot be inferred from a ſtory ä 
that | is known to be a fiction. 
Many are the god effects of ſuch compoſi tions: 
A pathetic compoſition, whether epic or drama- 
tic, tends to a habit of virtue, by exciting us to 
do what is right, and reſtraining us from what As-- 
wrong *. Its frequent pictures of human woes, 
produce, beſide, two effects extremely ſalutary: 

they improve our ſympathy, and at the fame time 
fortify us in bearing our own misfortunes. A 
moral compoſition muſt obviouſly produce the 
fame good effects, becauſe by being moral it cea- 
ſeth not to be pathetic: it enjoys beſide an ex 
cellence peculiar to itſelf; for it not only im- 
proves the heart, as abort mentioned, but in- 
ſtructs the head by the moral it contains. For 
my part, 1 cannot imagine any entertainment 
more ſuited to a rational being, than a work 
thus happily illuſtrating ſome moral truth ; where 

a number of perſons of different characters are 
engaged in an en Ar. action, ſome retarding, 
others promoting, the great cataſtrophe; and 
where there ls dignity of ſtyle as well as of matter. 
A work of that kind, has our ſympathy at com- 
mand, and can put in motion the whole train of 
the ſocial affections: our curioſity in ſome ſcenes 
is excited, in others gratified : and our denn ts is 


® See 43 2. pat 1. ſect. 4. | 
YT oz _ conſummated 
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conſummated at the cloſe, upon finding, from 
the characters and ſituations exhibited at the com- 
mencement, that every incident down to the fi- 
nal cataſtrophe is natural, and that the whole i in 
conjunction make a RIPE chain of cauſes and 
effects. | 50 N , 
_ Conſidering that an | epic and a dramatic. poem 
are the ſame in ſubſtance and have the ſame aim 
+ or end, one would readily imagine, that ſubjects 
proper for the one muſt be equally proper for 
the otlier. But conſidering their difference as to 
form, there will be found reaſon to correct that 
conjecture, at leaſt in ſome degree. Many ſub- 
jects may indeed be treated with equal advantage 
in either form; but the ſubjects are ſtill more nu- 
merous for which they are not equally qualified; 
and there are ſubjects proper for the one and not 
at all for the other. To give ſome ſlight notion 
of the difference, as there is no room here for en- 
larging upon every article, I obſerve, that dia- 
logue is the beſt qualified for expreſſing ſenti- 
ments, and narrative for diſplaying facts. He- 
roiſm, magnanimity, undaunted courage, and the 
whole tribe of the elevated virtues, figure beſt 
in action: tender paſſions, and the whole tribe 
of ſympathetic affections, figure beſt in ſenti- 
ment: what we feel is the moſt remarkable in 
the latter ; what we perform is the, moſt re- 
mar kable in the former. It clearly follows, that 


tender paſſions are more peculiarly the & provigce 
| „ of 
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of tragedy, grand and heroie actions of epic poe- 


try R. 8 Si n 9 


Ihave no occaſion. to fog: ors upon the epic, 
conſidered as peculiarly adapted to certain ſub- 


jects. But as dramatic ſubjects are more com- 


plex, I muſt take à narrower view of them; 


which I:do:the more willingly; in order to clear 


a point thrown into great obſcurity | by critics. ol 
In the chapter of emotions and paſſions +, it 


is occaſionally ſhouin, that the ſubject beſt fitted 
for tragedy is where a man has himſelf been the 


cauſe jof his misfortune; not ſo as to be deeply 
guilty, nor altogether innocent: the misfortune 
mult be occaſioned hy a fault incident to human 
nature, and therefore in ſome degree venial. Such 
misfort unes call forth the ſocial affections, and 


warmly intereſt the ſpectator. An accidental 


misfortune, if not extremely ſingular, doth not 
greatly move our pity: the perſon who ſuffers, 
being innocent, is freed from the greateſt of all 
torments, that anguiſh of mind whic is occaſions 


ed by remorſe : 


pant funeſta 
_ Laltrui fortuna 


* Yar Racine, tender ſentiments prevail ; in „ 
grand and heroic manners. Hence clearſy the prefer- 
ence of the ſormer before the latter, as dramatic poets. 


Corneille would have n better in an heroic PN 
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brings misfortunes upon himſelf, excites little 
pity, for a different reaſon: his remorſe, it is 
true, aggravates his diſtreſs, and ſwells the firſt 
emotions of pity ; but then our hatred of him as 
a criminal 'blending with pity, blunts its edge 
conſiderably. Misfortunes that are not innocent, 
nor highly criminal, partake the advantages of 
each extreme: they are attended with remorſe to 


embitter the diſtreſs, which raiſes our pity to a 


great height z and the ſlight indignation we have 
at a venial fault, detracts not ſenſibly from our 


pity. For that reaſon, the happieſt of all ſub- 


jets for raiſing pity, is where. a man of integrity 


falls into a great misfortune by doing an action 


that is innocent, but which, by ſome ſingular 


means, is conceived by him to be criminal: his 


remorſe aggravates his diſtreſs; and our com- 
paſſion, unreſtrained by indignation, knows no 
bounds. Pity comes thus to be the ruling paſ- 
ſion of a pathetic tragedy; and, by proper re- 
_ preſentation, may be raiſed to a height ſcarce 
exceeded by any thing felt in real life. A moral 


tragedy takes in a larger field; as it not only ex- 


erciſes our pity, but raiſes another paſſion, 
which, though ſelfiſh, deſerves to be cheriſhed e- 


qually with the ſocial affection. The paſſion 1 
have 
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have in view is fear or terror; for when a mif- 
fortune isthe natural conſequence of ſome wrong 
bias in the temper, every ſpectator who is con- 
ſcious of ſuch a wrong bias in himſelf, takes the 
alarm, and dreads his falling into the ſame miſ- 
fortune: and by that emotion of fear or terror, 
frequently reiterated in a variety of moral trage -· 
dies, the ſpectators are put upon their mY a- 
W the diſorders of paſſion. 

The commentators upon Ariſtotle,” and other 
critics, have been much graveled about the ac- 
count given of tragedy by that author:. That 
« by means of pity and terror, it refines or pu- 
« rifies in us all ſorts of paſſion.” But no one 
who has a clear conception of the end and effets 
of a good tragedy, can have any difficulty about 

Ariſtotle's meaning: our pity is engaged for the 
perſons repreſented ; and our terror is upon our 
own account. Pity indeed is here made-t6 ſtand 
for all the ſympathetic emotions, becauſe of theſe 
it is the capital. There can be no doubt, that 
our ſympathetic emotions are refined or impro- 
ved by daily exerciſe; and in what manner qur 
bother paſſions are refingd by terror, I have juſt 

now ſaid. One thing is certain, that no other 
meaning can juſtly be given to the foregoing 
doctrine than that now mentioned; and that it 
was really Ariſtotle's meaning, appears from his 
13th chapter, where he delivers ſeveral propo- 
ſitions conformable to the doctrine as here ex- 
plained, Theſe, at the ſame time, I take liber- 
1 ty 
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ty to mention; becauſe, ſo far as authority can 
go, they confirm the foregoing reaſoning about 
ſubjects proper for tragedy. The firſt propoſi-- 
tion is, That it being the province of tragedy to 
excite pĩity and terror, an innocent [perſon fall- 
ing into adverſity cught never to be the ſubject. 
This: propoſition is a neceſſary conſequence of his 
doctrine as explained : a ſubject of that nature 
may indeed excite pity and terror; but the for- 
mer in an inferior degree, and the latter in no 
degree for moral inſtruction. The ſecond pro- 
poſition is, That the hiſtory of a wicked perſon 
in a change from miſery to happineſs, ought not 
to be repreſented; which excites neither terror 

nor compaſſion, nor is agreeable in any reſpect. 
The third is, That the misfortunes of a wicked 
perſon ought not to be repreſented: ſuch repre- 
ſentation may be agreeable in ſame meaſure up- 
on a principle of Juſtice ;' but it will not move 
our pity; nor any degree of terror, except in 
thoſe of the ſame vicious diſpoſition with the 
perſon repreſented.” The laſt propoſition is, 
That the only charaQter fit for repreſentation lies 
in the middle, neither eminently good nor emi- 
nently bad; where the misfortune is not the et- 
fect of deliberate vice, but of ſome involuntary 
fault, as our author expretlcs- it *. The only 


If one can be amuſed with a grave Aiſcourſe which 
promiſeth much and performs nothing, he may ſee this 
ſubject treated by Brumoy in his Theatre Gree, Preli- 


minary diſcourſe on the origin of tragedy. ä 
| e | objection 
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objection I find to Axiſtotle's account of 1 | 


is, that he confines it within too narrow:bounds, 
by refuſing. admittance to the pathetic kind: for 


if terror be eſſential to tragedy, no repreſenta- 


tion deſerves that name but the moral Kind, 


where the misfortunes.exhibited are cauſed by a 5 


wrong balance o mind, or ſome diſorder in the 
internal conſtitution: ſuch, misfortunes always 
ſuggeſt, moral, inſtruction; and by ſuch misfor- 
tunes only, can terror be exriped. for our im- 
provement. 1 BIL” 


Thus, Axiatle) 8 Pon e en men- | 
tioned, relate fotelyi 0 tragedies of the moral 


kind. Thoſe of the pathetic: kind, are not con- 
fined within ſo narrow limits: ſubjects fitted for 
the theatre, are not in ſuch plenty as to make 


us reject innocent misfortunes which rouſe our 
ſympathy, . though they inculcate no moral. With 
reſpect indeed to ſubjects of that Kind, it may 


be doubted, whether the concluſion ought. not 
always to be fortunate. Where a perſon of in- 
tegrity is repreſented as ſufferi ing to the end un- 
der misfortunes purely accidental, we. depart 
diſcontented, and with ſome obſcure ſenſe of in- 
juſtice : for ſeldom, is man ſo ſubmiſſive to Pro- 
vidence, as not to revolt againſt the tyranny. and 
vexations of blind chance; he will be inclined to 


lay, This ought not to be. I give for an example 
the Romeo and Juliet of Shakeſpeat, where the 
fatal cataſtrophe is occaſioned by Fri r Laurence 8 
coming to the monument a —_ too late : 
we. 


1 


we are vexed at the unlucky chance, and g go * 


way diſſatisfied. Such impreffions, which Vie 


not to be cheriſhed, are a ſufficient reaſon for 


from neceſſary cauſes or from a chain of unayoid- 
able circumſtances, will be conſidered in a dif. 


excluding ſtories of that kind from the theatre, 


The misfortunes of a virtuous perſon, ariſing 


ferent light : chance making an-im preſſion of 
anarchy and miſrule, produces always a gloomy 


proſpect : on the contrary, a regular chain of 
cauſes and effects directed by the general laws 
of nature, never fails to ſuggeſt the hand of Pro- 
vidence; to which we ſubmit without reſent- 


ment, being conſcious that ſubmiſſion is our 


duty x. For that reaſon, we are not diſguſted 


with the diſtreſſes of Voltaire's Mariamne, though 


redoubled on her till her death, without the | 
leaſt fault or failing on her part: her misfor- 


tunes are owing to a cauſe extremely natural, 
and not unfrequent, the jealouſy of a barbarous 


huſband. The fate of Deſdemona in the Moor 


of Venice, affects us in the ſame manner. We 


are not ſo eaſily reconciled to the fate of Corde- 


lia in King Lear: the cauſes of her misfortune 
are by no means ſo evident, 'as to exclude the 
gloomy notion of chance. In ſhort, a perfect 
character ſuffering under ger com 5 291 


* See eſſays on ha principles of mag, edit. 2. 
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fied for being the fubject _of a hoes tragedy, | 
provided chance be excluded. Nor is a perfect 
character 4 together inconſiſtent with a moral 
tragedy: it may ſucceſsfully be introduced as an, 


| under-part,, ſuppoſing the chief place to be filled 


with an imperfect character from which 2 moral 
can be drawn. This is the caſe of Deſcdemona 
and Mariamne juſt now, mentioned; and it ĩs the 
caſe of Monimia and Belvidera, in Otway' 8 two 
tragedies, Thie Orphan, and Venice treſervd. th 

I had an early opportunity to unfold a curious 
doctrine, That fable operates on our paſſions, by 
repreſenting. its events as paſſing in our ſight, 
and by deluding i us into a conviction of reality *. 
Hence, in epic and dramatic compoſitions, every 


circumſtance ought to be employ'd that may 


promote the deluſion; Tuch as the borrowing 
from hiſtory ſome noted event, with the addi- 
tion of circumſtances that may anſwer the au- 
thor's purpoſe: : the principal facts are known 1 to 
be true; and we are diſpoſed to extend our be- 
lief to every circumſtance. But in chuſing a ſub⸗ 
ject that makes a figure in hiſtory, greater pre- 
caution is neceſſary than where the whole is a 
fiction. In the latter caſe there is full ſcope ſor 
invention; the author is under no reſtraint o- 
ther than that the characters and incidents be juſt 
copies of nature. But where the ſtory is found- 
ed on truth, no > circumſtances muſt be added, 


7 r 2, part 1. ſed. 7 
| but 


but fich as Ade akuten) with UE are 


known'to be true; "hiſtory may be ſupplied; but | 


mult not: be contradicted?” further, the ſubject 


choſen” mult be diſtant in ti ime; or at leaſt in 
place; for the familiatity- of” recent perfons-and 


events ought to be avoided. . Familiarity ought 


more eſpecially to be avbided in an eptt pbem, 


the peculiar c character of 'which is dignity and 6. 
levation: niodern manner make bur a poor b. 
gure in duch a p Wer- 4. e | 


5. © ©% 
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Dove e. 45 Fg more readily engaging 0 our 
belief, which. tends above any other particular to 


raiſe our ſympathy. The ſcene of comedy is ge- 
nerally laid at home: familiarity i is no objection; 5 


and we are aid e of the e of 
aur own ‚»ͥͥ‚‚‚˖ UU ͤ Ee, 


* 1 Ts, not from this Gbiervatien be thought, to un- 


dervalue modern manners. The: roughneſs, Plainnef, 
and impetuofity of ancient manners, may +ſhow ' better in 


an epic poem, without being better. fitted for gy: | 


But without regard to this circumſtance, it is, the famili 
arity of modern manners that unqualifies them for a lofty 
ſubject. The dignity of our preſent manners, will be 
better underſtood in future ages, when they are no long- 


ex. l iar. 
"After 


| 


: 


-W inte pitts requires fön aft. The coneluſion 


of a book in an eßßic poem, of of an ef in play, 


cannot be altogether arbitrary; nor be intended: 


for ſo flight' a purpoſe as to make the parts of e 
qual length. THE Tippoſedpairſe at the end o 


very bsck and the real paũſe at the end of eve 
ry act, ought always to coincide with fonte pauſe” 
in the action. In this" refpet 
pic poem bought to reſemble 4 ſenteſſee r pe- 
riod in language, divided into members that are' 
ditinguihel from each other by proper pauſes; 
or it ought to reſemble a piece of muſic, having 
a full cloſe at the end, preceded by iinperfot 
cloſes that contribute to the melody. Every att 


in a dramatic poem ouglit therefore to cloſe with! 
ſome incident that makes a pauſe in the actions. 


for otherwiſe there can be no pretext for inter- 
rupting the repreſentation : it would be abſurd 
to break off in the very heat of action; againſt 


which every one would exclaim: the ibſardity | 
till remains, though. the action relents, if it be 


not actually ſuſpended; for ſome time. This rule 
is alſo applicable to an epic poem: though there, 


a deviation from the rule is Teſs remarkable; | 


cauſe it is in the reader's power to hide the ab- 
ſurdity, by proceeding inſtantly to another book. 


The firſt book of Paradiſe loft ends. without any 


cloſe, perfect or imperfect: it breaks off ab- 
ruptly, where Satan, ſeated on his throne, is 
Prepar ed to La wks the convocated hoſt of the 

fall'n 


3 the dividing 


a dramatic or e- 


1 
| 
| 
|| 
[ 

1 
| 
i 

| | 
1 
| 
| 
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41 fall'n-angels; and, the. ſecond: W 
| the ſpeech. -, Milton, ſeems to have copied the 
ZEneid, of which the two firſt books are divided 
much in the ſame manner. Neither is there any 
proper pauſe! at the end of the fifth book of the 
Aneid. There is no proper pauſe at the end of 
| the ſeventh book of Paradiſe of, nor at le en | 
4 of the eleyanth- +; $45 
W This branch of the ſubjet hall as cloſed with 
BY a general rule, That action being the fundamental 
| part of every compoſition. whether epic or dra- 
matic, the ſentiments and tone of language 
ought to be ſubſervient to the action, ſo as to 
appear natural, and proper for the occaſion. 
The application of this rule to our modern 
p e reduce e bulk of dens to a ſke- 
leton . „ % Feed: galls 
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® En ofndral il 1 a . beaucoup. de . et peu e 
8 tion fur la ſcene Frangoiſe. Quelqu' un diſoit en ſortant 
d'une piece de Denis le Tiran, 


Je wai rien vu, mais j ai 
"= : entendu force paroles. Voila ce qu'on peut dire en ſor - 
** | tant des pieces Frangoiſes. Racine et Corneille avec 
|| tout leur genie ne ſont eux-memes que des parleurs, et 
leur ſueceſſeur eſt le premier qui, à limitation des An- 
glois, ait oſẽ mettre quelquefois la ſcene en repreſenta- 
tion. Communẽment tout ſe paſſe en beaux dialogues bien 
agences, bien ronflans, od l'on voit d'abord que le pre- 
mier ſoin de chaque interlocuteur eſt toujours celui de 
briller. Preſque tout s enonce en maximes generals, 
Quelque agites qu ils puiſſent etre, ils ſongent toujours 


plus au public qu“: a eux· mèmes; une ſentence leur coute 
| | mos 
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tainment, which employs both the eye 
and the ear, it Would be a groſs abſurdity to in- 
troduce upon the ſtage ſuperior beings in a vi- 
ſible ſhape, There 3 is not Place for ſuch Ae 


„ 


ther critics, declares 2 for that bort of Mas 
chinery in an epic poem. But waving authority, 


which is apt to impoſe upon the judgement, let 
us draw what light we can from reaſon. .] begin 


with a profimninary remark, Thar this baer is 


moins qu'un 1 ; 85 pieces de Race” et 1 Mo- 
| hiere exceptses, le je el preſque auſſi ferupuleuſement 
banni de la ſcene Francoiſe que des Ecrits de Port-Royal; 


et les paſſions humaines, auſſi modeſtes que Vhumilits 
ann n y Parlent zan que par on. _ a encore 


£r 4 $55 


| ment fon” language, ni a Vauteur de revetir 154 perſon- 


age, et de ſe tranſporter au lieu de la ſcene, mais le tient 
toujours enchainé fur le theatre, et ſous les yeux des 


ſpectateurs. Auſſi les ſituations les plus viyes ne lui ſont - 


elles jamais oublier un bel arrangement de phraſes, ni 


des attitudes élégantes; et ſi le deſeſpoir ui plonge un 


poignard dans le cœur, non content d'obſeryer la decence 
en tombant comme Polixene, il ne tombs point; la de- 


cence le maintient debout apres ſa mort, et tous ceux 


qui viennent d'expirer sen retournent inſtant d'apres fur 
leurs jambes. | | Rouſſeau, 
* Thitd part of his art of poetry, 


vor. l. = - 1 


After carrying on n epic oy N 
„ proceed to handle them ſeparate- 5 
ly, and to mention circumſtances peculiar to 
each; beginning with the epic kind. | In a thea- 
trical enter 
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| but TOY bandled by critics: I 2 Poet | 
privilege ol of animating inſenſible objects for en- 
vening A deſcription, | is yery different from 
What is termed machinery, where" deities, an- 
| gels, devils, or other ſupernatiiral*powers, ate 
introduced as real perſonoges, mixing in the ac- 
tion, and contributing to the cataſtrophe; and 
yet theſe two things are conſtantly jumbled to- | 
gether | in the reaſoning.” The former is found- 
ed on a natural principle *: but can 'the latter 
claim the fame authority? ſo far from it, that 
nothing is more unnatural. Its effects, at the 
fame time, are deplorable. Firſt, it gives an 
air of fiction to the whole; and prevents that 
impreſſion of reality which is requiſite to inter- 
eſt our affections, and to move our paſſions +: 
which. of itſelf is ſufficient. ro explode machinery, 
whatever entertainment it may afford to readers 
of a fantaſtic taſte or irregular imagination. . And, 
next, were it poſſible, by diſguiſing the fition, 
to delude us us into a notion of reality, which I 
think can hardly be; an inſuperable objection 
would ſtill. remain, which! is, that the aim or 
end of an epic poem can never be attained in 
any perfection where machinery is introduced; 
for an evident reaſon, that virtuous emotions 
cannot be raiſed ſucceſsfully but by the actions 
of t thoſe bes are nn with paſſions and afiec- 


ar Chap. 20. ſect. . 
+ See chap. 2. * I. {&, 7. 
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tions like our on, that is, by human actions "Oy 


and as for moral inſtruction, it is clear, that 
none can be drawn from beings who act not 


upon the ſame principles with us. A fable in 


XKſop' s manner is no objection to this reaſon- 


ing: his lions, bulls, and goats, are truly men 


under diſguiſe: they act and feel in every reſpect 


as human beings; and the moral we draw is 
founded on that ſuppoſition. Homer, it is true, 


introduces the gods into his fable: but the re- 


ligion of his country authoriſed that liberty; it 
being an article in the Grecian creed, that the 


gods often inter poſe viſibly and bodily in human 
aſſairs. I muſt however obſerve. that Homer's 
deities do no honour to his poems: fictions that 


tranſgreſs the bounds of nature, ſeldom have a 
good effect; they may inflame the imagination 


for a moment, but will not be _reliſhed by any 


perſon of a correct taſte. They may be of ſome 

uſe to the lower rank of writers; but an author 
of genius has much finer materials of Nature's 
| production, for elevating his ſubject, and ma- 


King | it intereſting. 
One would be apt to think, that Boileau, de- 


claring ſor the Heathen deities as above, intend- 


ed them only for embelliſhing the diction: but 
unluckily he baniſhes angels and devils, who un- 
doubtedly make a figure in poetic language, e- 


qual to the Heathen deities. Bojleau therefore 
by pleating for the latter in oppoſition to the 


Bb 2 former, 
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former, certainly meant, if he had any diſting 
meaning, that the Heathen: deities: may be intro 
duced às actors. And, in fact, he himſelf is 
guilty of that glaring abſurdity, where it is not 
ſo pardonable as in an epic poem: in his ode 
upon the taking of Namur, he demands with a 
moſt ſerious countenance, whether' the walls 
were built by Apollo or Neptune : and in rela- 
ting the paſſage of the Rhine, anno 1672, he de- 
ſeribes the god of that river as fighting with all 
his might to oppoſe the French manarch; which 
is confounding fiction with reality at a ſtrange 
rate. The French writers in general run into 
this error: wonderful the effect of cuſtom, entirely 
to hide from them how ridiculous muck, fictions 
are! 
That this is a ctpitil's error in a the 998 
| liberata, Taſſo's greateſt admirers muſt acknow- 
ledge : 4 ſituation can never be intricate, nor 
the reader ever in pain about the cataſtrophe, ſa 
long as there is an angel, devil, or magician, to 
tend a helping hand. Voltaire, in his eſſay up- 
on epic poetry, talking of the Pharſalia, ob- 
ſerves judiciouſy, That the proximity of time, 
Lethe notoriety of events, the character of the 
te age, enlightened and political, joined with the 
s ſolidity of Lucan's ſubject, deprived him of all 
< liberty of poetical fiction.“ Is it not amazing, | 
that a critic who reaſons ſo * with _—_— to | 
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Voltaire, not Gtisfied to enrich his language with 
images drawn from inviſible and ſuperior beings, 


introduces them into the action: in the ſixth 


canto of the Henriade; St Louis appears in per- 


ſon, and tetrifies the ſoldiers; in tlie feventh 


canto, St Louis ſends the god o Sleep to Henry; 
and, in the tenth, the demoiis of Diſcord, Fa- 


naticiſm, War, Cc. aſſiſt Aumale in a angle 


combat with Turenne, and are driven away by a 


good angel brandiſhing the ſword of God. To 


blend ſuch fictitious perſonages in the fame ac- 


tion with mortals, makes a bad figure at any rate; 


and is intolerable in a hiſtory ſo recent as that of 
Henry IV. This ſingly is ſufficient to make the 
Henriade a ſhort4liv'd poem, were it e ‚ 


poſſeſſed of every beauty. 


I have tried ſerious reaſoning open: this ſub- | 
ject; but ridicule, 1 ſuppoſe, will be found a 


more ſucceſsful weapon, which Addiſon has ap- 
plied in an elegant manner: Whereas the time 
« of a general peace is, in all appearance, draw- 


© jng near; being informed that there are ſeve- 


© ral ingenious perſons who intend to thew their 
© talents on fo happy an occafion, and being 
« willing,” as inuch as in me lies, to prevent 


© that effuſion of nonſenſe which we have good 
© cauſe to apprehend; 1 do hereby ſtrictly re- 


@ C4 * 


e quire every perſon who ſhall write on this 
my ſubject, to remember that he is 3 Chriſtian, 


sand not to ſacrifice his catechiſm to his poe- 
* try. In order to it, I do expect of him, in 
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the firſt place, to make his own poem; wal : 
« gut depending upon Phœbus for any part of it, 
e or calling out for aid upon any of the muſes 
© by name. I do likewiſe poſitively forbid the 
&« ſending of Mercury with any particular meſſage 
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« or diſpatch relating to the peace; and ſhall by 
<« no means ſuffer Minerva to take upon her the 


; e ſhape of any plenipotentiary concerned in this 


& great work. I do further declare, that I ſhall 


not allow the deſtinies to have had an hand in 


« the deaths of the ſeveral thouſands who have 
« been ſlain in the late war; being of opinion 


that all ſuch deaths may be well accounted for 
« by the Chriſtian ſyſtem of powder and ball. 


&«& do therefore ſtrictly forbid the fates to. cut 
e the thread of man's life upon any pretence 
<« whatſoever, unleſs it be for the ſake of the 


„ rhyme; And whereas I have good reaſon to 
fear, that Neptune will have a great deal of 


„ buſineſs on his hands in ſeveral poems which 
« we may now ſuppoſe are upon the anvil, I do 


e alfo prohibit his appearance, | unleſs it be done 


e in metaphor, ſimile, or any very ſhort allu- 
e fion; and that even here he may not be per- 
8 raitted to enter, but with great caution and 


e circumſpection. I deſire that the ſame rule 


© may be extended to his whole fraternity of 


Heathen gods; it being my deſign to condemn 


* every poem to the flames in which Jupiter 
” thunders, or exerciſes any other act of autho- 
4 rity 
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* 
_ 1 wh does not belong to him. In mort, 
u Lexpect 5 I that, no Pagan agent ſhall be introdu- 
« ced,. or any fact related Whicli a man cannot 
give credit to with a good conſcience. Provi- 
« ded always, that nothing herein contained ſhall 
e extend, or be conſtrued to extend, to ſeveral 
of the male poets, in this nation, who ſhall 
« {till be left in full poſſeſſion of their gods and 
« goddeſſes, in the ſame manner as if rhis Pre 
© had never been written.” * ny 
The marvellous is indeed ſo much promo- 
ted by machinery, that it is not wonderful to 
find it embraced by the bulk of writers, and 
perhaps of readers. If indulged at all, it is 
generally indulged to exceſs. Homer introdu- 
ceth his deities with no greater ceremony than 
his mortals; and Virgil has ſtill leſs moderation: 
a pilot ſpent with watching cannot fall aſleep 
and drop into the ſea by natural means: one 
bed cannot receive the two lovers, Eneas and 
Dido, without the immediate interpoſition of 
ſuperior powers. The ridiculous in ſuch fictions, 
muſt appear even through _ thickeſt vail of 
gravity and ſolemnity. HY, 
Angels and devils ſerve N and the Hen: 
then deities as materials for figurative language; 


«+ 


| perhaps better among Chriſtians, becauſe we be- 


lieve in them, and not in the Heathen deities. 
| But mga one is mn as well as Boiteau, that 
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the invidble powers in our creed make a FR 
worle figure as actors in a modern poem, than 
the inviſible powers in the Heathen creed did in 
ancient poems ; the. cauſe of which 1 take to be 
what follows. The Heathen deities, in the opi- 
nion of their votaries, were beings elevated one 
ſep only above mankind, ſubject to the ſame 
paſſions, and directed by the fame motives; 
therefore not altogether improper to mix with 
men in an important action. In our creed, ſu- 
perior beings are placed at ſuch a mighty diſtance 
from us, and are of a nature ſo different, that 
with no propriety can-we appear with them up- 
on the ſame ſtage : man, a creature much infe- 
rior, loſes all dignity in the compariſon, . 
There can be no doubt, that an hiſtorical 
poem admits the embelliſhment of allegory, as 
well as of metaphor, ſimile, or other figure. 
Moral truth, in particular, is finely illuſtrated in 
the allegorical manner: it amuſes the fancy to 
find abſtract terms, by a ſort of magic, converted 
nto active beings; and it is delightful to trace 
a general propoſition in a pictured event, But 
allegorical beings ſhould be confined within their 
own ſphere, and never be admitted. to mix in the 
principal action, nor to co-operate. in retarding 
or advancing the cataſtrophe; which would have 
a ſtill worſe effect than inviſible powers; and 1 
am ready to aſſign the reaſon. The impreſſion 
of real exiſtence, eſſential to an epic poem, is 


. ingonſiſtent with that figurative exiſtence which 
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ſion of reality, than the introduction of allego» | 
rical beings co-operating with thoſe whom we 
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conceive to be really exiſting. Tue love epiſode 


in the Henriade f, inſuſſerable by the diſcordant 
mixture of allegory with real life, is copied from 


that of Rinaldo and Armida, in the 'Gleru/a- 


lemmi liberata, which hath no merit to intitle 


it to be copied. An allegorical object, ſuch as 
Fame in the Zneid, and the Temple of Love in | 


the Henriade, may find place in a deſcription : 
but to introduce Diſcord as a real perſonage, im- 
ploring the afſſiftance. of Love as another real 
perſonage, to enervate the courage of the hero, 


is making theſe figurative beings act beyond their 


ſphere, and creating a ſtrange jumble of truth 
and fiction. The allegory of Sin and Death in 
the Paradiſe loſt, is, I preſume, not generally 
reliſhed, though' it is not entirely of 'the ſame 
nature with what I have been condemning: in a 
work comprehending the atchievements of ſupe- 
rior beings, there is more room for fancy than 


where it is confined to human actions. 


What is the true notion of ati epiſode ?” or 
how 18 it to be diſtinguiſhed from the principal 


action? Every incident that promotes or retards 


the cataſtrophe, muſt be part of the principal, 
| action. This clears TR nature of an | epiſode ; 30 
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1 may be defined, way e, ene 
with the principal action, but contributing 
neither to advance nor retard it.“ The de- 
ſcent of Eneas into hell doth not advance nor 
retard the cataſtrophe, and therefore is an epiſode, | 
The ſtory of Niſus and Euryalus, producing an 
alteration i in the affairs of the contending parties, 
is a part of the principal action. The. family- 
ſcene in the ſixth book of the Iliad is of the ſame 
nature; for by Hector's retiring from the field of 
battle to viſit his wife, the Grecians had oppor- 
tunity to breathe, and even to turn upon the 
Trojans. Such being the nature of an epiſode, 
the unavoidable effect of it muſt be, to break in 
upon the unity of action; and therefore. it 
ought never to be indulged unleſs to unbend the 
mind after the fatigue of a long narration, This 
purpoſe of an epiſode demands the following 
conditions: it ought to be well connected with 
the principal action: it ought to be lively and in- 
tereſting: it ought to be ſhort : and a time ought 
to bechoſen when the princi ipal action relents*. 
In the following beautiful epiſode, which clo- 
ſes the ſecond book of Fingal, all theſe condi 


tions are united. 


' © Homer's Jeſcription of the ſhield of Achilles! is pro- 
perly introduced at a time when the action relents, and 
the reader can bear an interruption. But the author of 

Telemachus deſcribes the ſhield of that young hero in tbe 
midſt of battle; a very e time for an interrup- 


tion, , 17 N ir whe n 


2ͤð ù!1JU ß,) oi EE 2 


a lat of Albion 4 we ckief of an hundred 


bills. His deer drunk of a thouſand ſtreams; and a thou- 


ſand rocks replied to the voice of his dogs. His face was 


the mildneſs of youth ; but his hand the death of — 5 


One was his love, and fair was ſhe l. the daughter 
mighty Conloch. She appeared like a ſun- beam among 


women, and her hair was like the wing of the raven. Her 
foul was fixed on Comal, and ſhe was his companion in 


the chace. Often met their eyes of love, and happy were 


their words in ſecret. But Gormal loved the maid, the 
chief of gloomy Ardven. He watched her lone 1 0 on 


the heath, the foe of unhappy Comal. | 

One day tired of the chace, when the miſt bad con- 
cealed their friends, Comal and the daughter of Conloch 
met in the cave of Ronan. It was the wonted haunt of 


Comal. Its ſides were hung with his arms; a hundred 
ſhields of thongs were there, a hundred helms of ſound. 
ing ſteel. Reſt. here, ſaid he, my love Galvina, thou 
light of the cave of Ronan: a deer appears on Mora's 


brow ; I go, but ſoon will return. I fear, ſaid ſhe, dark 


Gormal my foe : I will reſt here; but ſoon return, my 


love. 

He went to the deer of 1 Mora. The daughter of Con- 
loch, to try bis love, cloathed her white ſide with his ar- 
mopr, and ſtrode from the cave of Ronan. Thinking 
her his foe, his heart beat high, and bis colour changed. 


He drew the bow : the arrow-flew : Galvina fell in blood. 


He ran to the cave with haſty ſteps, and called the daugh- 
ter of Conloch. Where art thou, my love? but no an- 
ſwer. 


it thou ! He ſunk upon her breaſt. 

The hunters found the hapleſs pair. Many al Unt 
were his ſteps round the dark dwelling of his love, The 
fleet of the ocean came: he ought, and the ſtrangers fell: 

he 
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- He marked, at lenge, her heaving heart beat - 
ing againſt the mortal arrow. O Conloch's bw roy, is 
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be ſvitdhed for death Over the Held; ra 
the mighty Comal ? Throwing away his feld, an any 
found his manly breaſt. He ſleeps with his Galvitis'+ their 


green tombs are ſeen by the Ry a e 
the waves of the Sond.” e x 


e ö the e of. a 8 
poem. And the firſt 1 ſhall mention is a double 
plot; one of which muſt be of the nature of an 


epiſode in an epic poem; for it would diſtrat 
the ſpectator, inſtead of entertaining him, if he 
were forc'd to attend, at the ſame time, to two 


capital plots equally intereſting. And even ſup- 
poſing it an under-plot, of the nature of an epi- 
ſode, it ſeldom hath a good eſſect in tragedy, of 
which ſimplicity is a chief property; for an in- 
tereſting ſubject that engages our affections, oc- 
cupies our whole cg N and leaves no room 


lerable 


for any ſeparate concern . Variety is more to- 


e Aue in nis ae to che was of W 


ſenſible, that ſimplieity is a great beauty in tragedy, but 
miſtakes the cauſe. Nothing (ſays he) but veriſimiti 
« tude pleaſes in tragedy: but where is the veriſimili- 


* tude, that within the compaſs of a day, events ſhould 


*« be crowded which commonly are extended through 
% months?” This is miſtaking the accuracy of imita- 
tion for the probability or improbability of future events; 
I explain myſelf. The veriſimilitude required in tragedy 


is, that the actions correſpond to the manners, and the 


manners to nature. When this reſemblance is preſerved, 
the imitation is juſt, becauſe it is a true copy of nature. 


But TI deny that the veriſirailitade of future events, mean 
| mg 


Le | Rr 
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lerable in comedy, which: pretends 1 a- 


muſe, withaut totally occupying the mind, 
But even there, to make a double plot agreeable, 
is no flight effort of art: the under. plot ought 
not to vary greatly in its tone from the principals = 
for diſcordant. paſſions are unpleaſant when jum- 

bled together; which, by the way, is an infupe- 
rable objection to tragi-comedy-;. Upon that ac: 
count, I blame the Provo d Huſband -. all the 
ſcenes that bring the family of the Wrongheads 
into action, being ludicrous and farcical, are in a 
very different tone from the principal ſcenes, diſ- 
playing ſevere and bitter expoſtulations between 
Lord Tawnley and his lady. The ſame objection 
touches not the double plot of the Garele/s Huf- 
band j the different babjects bring _— con- 


ing the probability pe, fature. — is any. rule in 
tragedy. A number of extraordinary events, are, it is 
true, ſeldom crowded witllin the compaſs of x day: but 


what ſeldom happens may happen; and when ſuch events 


fall out, they appear not leſs natural than the moſt ordi - 
nary accidents, To make veriſimilitude in the ſenſe of 
probability a governing rule in tragedy, would annihilate 
that ſort of writing altogether ;.for it would exclude all 
extraordinary gyents, in which the life of tragedy conſilts. 
It is very improbable or unlikely, pikcbing upon any man 
at random, that he will facrifice his life and fortune for 

his miſtreſs or for his country : yet when that event hap- 
pens, ſuppoſing it conformable to the charaQer,we recogniſe. 

the veriſimilitude as to nature, whatever want of veriſi- 
militude or of probability there was a 1 that 18 
would be the enk. 3 | 


apt 
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nected, and having only {6 much variety as to fe- 
ſemdle Thades' of colours harmoniouſly mixed; 
But this is not all. The under- plot ought to be 
connected with that which is principal; ſo much 

at leaſt 'as to employ the ſame perſons: the un- 
der- plot ought to occupy the intervals or pauſes 

of the principal action; and both ought to be 
concluded together. This is the da of the Ae. 
ry Wives of Windſor. ILL 263 
Violent action ought never to be repreſentel 
on the ſtage. While the dialogue goes on, a 
thouſand particulars concur to delude us into an 
impreſſion of reality; genuine ſentiments, paſ- 
ſionate language, and perſuaſive geſture : the 
ſpectator once engaged, is willing to be deceived, © 
loſes ſight of himſelf, and without ſcruple enjoys 
the ſpectacle as a reality. From this abſent ſtate, 
he is rouſed by a violent action; he wakes as from 
a pleaſing dream, and gatheri ing his ſenſes about 
him, finds all to be a fiction. Horace delivers the 
fame on and founds it pow: the lame reaſon: : 
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Ne -pueros\coram edit Aleden Wen G 18 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus; 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in n 
Quodeumque oftendis mihi ſic, incredulug ol.” 


The French critics join with Horace i in alle 
blood from the ſtage; but overlooking the moſt 
ſubſtantial objection, they urge only that it is 
barbarous, and ſhocking to a polite audience. 
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The Gibcks lad O bei of ſuch delicacy, or 
rather effeminacy ; witneſs the murder of CI- 


temneſtra by her ſon Oreſtes, paſſing behind the 
ſcene, as repteſented by Sophocles : her voice is 


: heard 1 1 out for mercy, bitter expoſtulations | 
on his part, 


oud ſhrieks upon ber being ſtabb' d, 
and then a deep ſllence. I appeal to every per- 
ſon of feeling, whether this ſcene be not more 
horrible, than if the deed had been committed 


in ſight” of the ſpectators upon a fudden guſt of 


paſſion. If Corneille, in repreſenting the affair 


between Horatius and his ſiſter, upon which mur- 


der enſues behind the ſcene; had no other view 


but to remove from the ſpectators a ſhocking ac- 
tion, he certainly was ina capital miſtake : for 


murder in' cold blood, which in ſome meaſure 


was the caſe as repreſented, is more ſhocking to 


a polite audience, even where the concluſive ſtab 
is not ſeen, than the ſame act performed in their 


preſence, when it is occaſioned by violent and un- 


premeditated paſſion, as ſuddenly repented of as 


committed. I heartily agree with Addiſon *, 
that no part of this incident ought to have been 


| repreſented but reſerved for a narrative, with e- 
very alleviating circumſtance in favour of the he- 


ro. This is the only method to avoid tlie diffi- 
culties that unqualify this incident for repreſen- 
tation, a deliberate murder on the one hand, and 


on the other a violent b ru en on the 
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age, which muſt want wo KING X om be 


dream of. reality. 5 


4 few words upon the A which RIM 
to be ſo conducted as to be a true repreſentation 
of nature. I talk not here of the ſentiments, 


nor of the language; 3: for theſe come. under d dif. 


and 


ferent: heads: I talk of what properly. belongs to 
dialogue- writing; where every ſingle ſpeech, 
ſhort or long, ought to ariſe from what is ſaid 


by the former ſpeaker, and furniſh' matter for 


What comes after, till che end of the ſcene. In 

this view, the whole ſpeeches, from firſt to laſt, 
repreſent ſo many links, all connected Fagether 
in one regular chain. No author, ancient or 
modern, poſſeſſes the art of dialogue equal to 


Shakeſpear. Dryden, in that. particular, may 


juſtly be placed as his oppoſite : he frequently) 


introduces three or four perſons ſpeaking upon 
the ſame ſubject, each throwing out his own no- 
tions ſeparately, without regarding what is faid 
by the reft ; take for an example the firſt ſcene of 
Aurenzebe : ſometimes he makes a number club 
in relating an event, not to a ſtranger, ſuppoſed 
ignorant of it, but to one another, far t the ſake 
merely of ſpeaking : : 08 which notable ſort of di 
alogue, we have a ſpecimen in the firſt ſcene of 
the firſt | part of the Conqueſt of Granada. In 


the ſecond part of the ſame tragedy, ſcene ſe- 


cond, the King, Abenamar, and Zulema, make 


their * obſervations, like ſo many ſolilo- 
| | quies, 


— 
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quies, upon ij fluctuating temper of the mob: 5 
a dialogue ſo uncouth, puts one in mind of two 
ſhepherds in a paſtoral, excited by a prize to pro- 
nounce verſes alternately, each in praiſe of 285 
own miſtreſs. | 

This manner of dialogue-writing, beſide an un- 
natural air, has another bad effect: it ſtays the 
courſe of the action, becauſe it is not productive 
of any conſequence. In Congreve' 8 comedies, 
the action is often ſuſpended to make way for a 
play of wit. But of this more particularly j in the 
chapter ifa reg ner th | 


No fault is more common among writers, than 
to prolong A ſpeech after the impatience of the 
perſon to' whom it is addreſſed ought to prompt 
him or her to break in. Conſider only How the 
impatient actor is to behave in the mean time. 
To expreſs his impatience in violent action with- 
out interrupting, would be unnatural; and yet 
to diſſemble his impatience by appearing cool 
where he ought to be highly inflamed, would 6 
not leſs ſo. 

Rhyme being unnatural and diſguſtful in x die 
logue, is happily baniſhed from our theatre : the 
only wonder is that it ever found admittance, e- 
ſpecially among a people accuſtomed to the more 
manly freedom of Shakeſpear's dialogue. By ba- 
niſhing rhyme, we have gained ſo much as never 
once to dream that there can be any further im- 
provement. And yet, however ſuitable blank 
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verſe may be to elevated characters ant warm paſ⸗ 
ſions, it muſt appear improper and affected in the 
mouths of the lower ſort. Why then ſhould it 
be a rule, That every ſcene in tragedy muſt be in 
blank verſe ? Shakeſpear, with great judgement, 
has followed a different rule; which is, to inter- 
mix proſe with verſe, and only to employ the 
latter where it is required by the importance or 

dignity of the ſubject. Familiar thoughts and 
ordinary facts ought to be expreſſed in plain lan- 
guage: to hear for example a footman deliver a 
ſimple meſſage in blank verſe, muſt appear ridi- 
culous to every one who is not biaſſed by cuſtom. 
In ſhort, that variety of characters and of ſitus- 
tions, which is the life of a play, requires not 

only a ſuitable variety in the ſentiments, but al. 
ſo in the diction. 1 | 
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ſure we have in a chain of connected 
facts. In hiſtories of the world, of a 
country, of a people, this pleaſure is but faint; 
becauſe the connections are ſlight or obſcure. 
We find more entertainment in biography, where 
the incidents are connected by their relation to 
one perſon, who makes a figure, and commands 
our attention. But the greateſt entertainment 
of the kind, is in the hiſtory of a ſingle event, 
ſuppoſing it intereſting ;| and the reaſon is, that 
the facts and circumſtances are connected by the 
ſtrongeſt of all relations, that of cauſe and effect: 
a number of facts that give birth to each other 
form a delightful train; and we have great men- 
tal enjoyment in our r progreſs from the beginning 
to the end. | 
But this ſubject merits a more particular diſ- 
cuſſion. When we conſider the chain of cauſes 
and effects in the material world, independent of 
purpoſe, deſign, or thought, we find a number 
of incidents in ſucceſſion, without beginning, 
middle, or end: every thing that happens is, in, 
different W both a cauſe and an eſſect; be- 
C02 ing 


| T* firſt chapter accounts for the plea- ; 
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ing the effect of what goes before, and the cauſe 
of what follows: one incident may affect us 
more, another leſs; but all of them, important 


and trivial, are ſo many links in the univerſal 


chain: the mind, in viewing theſe incidents, 
cannot reſt or ſettle ultimately upon any one; but 
is carried along in the train without any dots. 
But when the intellectual world is taken un- 
der view, in conjunction with the material, the 
ſcene. is varied. Man acts with feliberation, 
will, and choice: he aims at ſome end, glory, 
for example, or riches, or conqueſt; the procu- 
ring happineſs to individuals, or to his country in 
general: he propoſes means, and lays plans to 


attain the end propoſed. Here are a number of 


facts or incidents leading to the end in view, the 
whole connected into one chain by the relation 
of cauſation: In running over a ſeries of ſuch 
facts or incidents, we cannot reſt upon any one; 
becauſe they are preſented to us as means only, 


leading to ſome end: but we reſt with ſatisfac- 


tion upon the ultimate event; becauſe there 
the purpoſe or aim of the chief perſon or per- 
ſons, is completed, and brought to. a final con. 
cluſion. This indicates the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end, of what Ariſtotle calls an er- 
tire action x. The ſtory naturally begins with 
deſcribing thoſe circumſtances which move the 
| nnn rauen to en a Ws in order 
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of that we and the — angſt carry the read- 
er into the heat of action: the middle is proper- 
ly where the action is the moſt involved; and the 


end is where the event is brought Ans nd the 
plan accompliſhed. 

A plan thus Ps perlected after many bes 
ſtructions, affords wonderful delight to the read- 
er; to produce which, a principle mentioned a- 
bove * mainly contributes, the ſame that diſpo- 


ſes the mind to complete every work commen- 


ced and in general to carry every ching to its ul- 
timate concluſion. 
1 have given the foregoing 1 of a plan 


crowned with ſucceſs, becauſe it affords the clear- 


eſt conception of a beginning, a middle, and an 


end, in which conſiſts unity of action; and in- 
deed ſtricter. unity cannot be imagined, than in 


that caſe. But an action may have unity, or a 
beginning, middle, and end, without ſo inti- 


mate a relation of parts; as where the cata- 


ſtrophe is different from what is intended or de- 


fired ; hich frequently happens in our beſt tra- 


gedies. In the Aineid, the hero, after many 
obſtructions, brings his plan to perfection. The 
Iliad is formed upon a different model: it be- 
gins with the quarrel between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon; goes on to deſcribe the ſeveral effects 
produced by that cn : and ends in a irecencili- 
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ation. Here is unity of action, no doubt, a be- 
| ginning, a middle, and an end; but inferior to 
that of the Aneid + which will us appear. The 


mind hath a propenſity to go forward in the chain 


of hiſtory: it keeps always in view the expected 
event; and when the incidents or under- parts 


are connected together by their relation to the e- 


vent, the mind runs ſweetly and eaſily along 
them. This pleaſure we have in the Zneid. It 
is not altogether ſo pleaſant, as in the Nliad, to 
connect effects by their common cauſe; for ſuch 
connection forces the mind to a tm retro- 


ſpect: pte een is like oa, back: 


_ ward. 


Homer's wah is ſtill more deſective, for ano- 
ther reaſon, That the events deſcribed are but 


imperfectly connected with the wrath of Achilles, 


their cauſe: his wrath did not exert itſelf in 
action; and the misfortunes of his countrymen 
were but negatively the effects of his wrath, by 
depriving them of his affiſtance. 

If unity of action be a capital beauty in a fable 
imitative of human affairs, a plurality of uncon- 


nected fables muſt be a capital deſect. For the 
ſake of variety, we indulge an under- plot that 


is connected with the principal event: but two 


unconnected events are a great deformity; and 


it leſſens the deformity but a very little, to en- 
gage the ſame actors in both. Arioſto is quite 


| licentious in that particular: he carries on at the 


ſame time a plurality of quconnefted ſtories. His 
| -only 


only excuſe is, that his plan is perfectly well ad- 
juſted to his ſubject; for every thing in er Or- 


lando Furioſo is wild and extravagant, 
Though to ſtare facts according to the order 


of time is natural, yet that order may be varied 
for the ſake of conſpicuous beauties *. If, for 


example, a noted ſtory, cold and ſimple in its 
firſt movements, be made the ſubject of an epic 
poem, the reader may be hurried into the heat 


of action; reſerving the preliminaries for a con- 


verſation- piece, if it ſhall be thought neceſſary; 
and that method, at the ſame time, being dra- 
matic, hath a peculiar beauty, which narration 
cannot reach Þ. But a privilege that deviates 
from nature ought to be ſparingly indulged; and 
yet with reſpect to that privilege, romance-wri- 
ters have no moderation : they make no difficul- 
ty of preſenting to the reader, without the leaſt 


preparation, unknown perſons engaged in ſome _ 


arduous adventure equally unknown. In Caſſan- 
dra, two perſonages, who afterward are diſcover- 
ed to be the heroes of the ſtory, ſtart up com- 


pletely armed upon the banks of the TER 7 


and engage in a ſingle combat T. | 
A 
* See chap. r. + See chap. 21. 

I am ſenfible that a commencement of this ſort is 
much reliſhed by certain readers diſpoſed to wonder. Their 
curioſity is raiſed, and they are much tickled in its gra- 
tification. But curioſity is at an end with the firſt read- 
ing, becauſe the perſonages are no longer unknown; and 
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PRO analyſed,;; is a chain of 1 cath, 
* which each ſcene makes a link. Each ſcene, 
accordingly, ought to produce ſome. incident re- 
lative to. the cataſtrophe or ultimate event, by 


advancing. or retarding it.. A ſcene, that produ- 


ceth no incident, and for that reaſon may be 
termed barren, ought. not. to be indulged, be- 
cauſe it breaks the unity of action: a barren. ſcene 
can never be intitled to a place, becauſe the chain 


is complete without it. In the Old Bachelor, 
the 3d ſcene of act 2. and all that. follaw to the 


end of that act, are mere converſation · pieces, 
without any conſequence. The loth and 11th 


ſcenes, act 3. Double Dealer, the 10th, L1th, 
12th, 13th, and 14th ſcenes, act 1. Love for 


Love, are of the ſame. kind. Neither is Tie 


of the Morld entirely guiltleſs of ſuch ſcenes. It 
will be,no juſtification, . that they help to diſplay 
characters: it were better, like Dryden in his 
dramatis per/one, to deſcribe characters before- 
hand, which would not break the chain of ac- 
tion. But a writer of genius. has. no occaſion 
for ſuch; [arti dee: he can diſplay the characters 


of his perſonages much more to the life in ſenti- 


ment and action. How ſucceſsfully is this done 
by Shakeſpear | in whoſe works there is not to 


be found a ſingle barren ſcene. 


therefore at the jnepid reading a commencement ſo arti- 
ficial, loſes all its power even over the vulgar, A wri- 
ter of genius doves to deal in laſting beauties, 


Ws 


Upon the whole, it appears, that all the facts 
in an hiſtorical fable, ought. to have a mutual 
connection, by their common xelation to the 
grand event or cataſtrophe. And this relation, 
in which the unity of action conſiſts, is equally 
eſſential to epic and dramatic compoſitions. 

In handling unity of action, it ought not to 
eſcape obſervation, that the mind is ſatisfied 
with ſlighter unity in a picture than in a poem; 
becauſe the perceptions of the former are more 
lively than, the ideas of the latter. In Hogarth's 
Enraged Muſician, we have a collection of every 
grating ſound in nature, without any mutual con- 
nection except that of place. But the horror 
they give to the delicate ear of an Italian fidler, 
who is repreſented almoſt in convulſions, be- 


ſtows unity . * m eien which the On | 


is ſatisfied. 

How far the. nies e * '6f Shops 120 
eſſential, is a queſtion of greater intricacy. Theſe 
unities were ſtrictly obſerved in the Grecian and 
Roman theatres; and they are inculcated by the 


French and Engliſh critics, as eſſential to every 


dramatic compoſition. In theory, theſe unities 
are alſo acknowledged by our beſt poets, though 
their practice ſeldom correſponds: they are often 
forc'd to take liberties, which they pretend not 
to juſtify, againſt the practice of the Greeks and 
Romans, and againſt the ſolemn deciſion of their 
own countrymen. But in the courſe of this in- 
quiry it will be made evident, that in this article 

we 
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we are under no neceſſity to copy the ee | 


and that our critics are guilty of a miſtake, in 


admitting no greater latitude of place and time 


than was admitted i in Greece and Rome. 


Suffer me only to premiſe, that the unities of 


place and time, are not, by the moſt rigid cri- 


tics, required in a narrative poem. In ſuch 


compaſition, if it pretend to copy nature, theſe 
unities would be abſurd; becauſe real events are 
ſeldom confined within narrow limits either of 


place or of time: and yet we can follow hiſtory, 


or an hiſtorical fable, through all its changes, 
with the greateſt facility: we never once think 
of meaſuring the real time by what is taken in 
reading; nor of forming any connection between 
the place of action and that which we occupy. 

I am ſenſible, that the drama differs ſo far from 
the epic, as to admit different rules. It will be 
obſerved, 4 That an hiſtorical fable, which af. 


fords entertainment by reading ſolely, is under 


«© no limitation of time nor of place, more than 
« a genuine hiſtory ; but that a dramatic compo- 
ce fition cannot be accurately repreſented, unleſs 
«jt be limited, as its repreſentation is, to one 
“place and to a few hours; and therefore that 
ce no fable can be admitted but what has theſe 
« properties, becauſe it would be abſurd to com- 
ee poſe a piece for repreſentation that cannot be 
« juſtly repreſented.” This argument, I ac- 
knowledge, has at leaſt a plauſible appearance; 


and yet one is _ to ſuſpect ſome fallacy, conſi- 
dering 


dering that no critic; however ſtrict, has ventu- 
red to confine the unities of place and of time 
within ſo narrow bounds x. 

A view of the Grecian drama, Stine with 


iti own, may perhaps relieve us from this di- 


lemma: if they be differently conſtructed, as 


ſhall be made evident, it is poſſible that the Fore: 


going reaſoning may not” be applicable with e- 
qual force to both. This is an article, that, with 
relation to the preſent ſubject, has 1 not t been ex- 
amined by any writer. 

All authors agree, that tragedy in in Gr eece was 
derived from the hymns in praiſe of Bacchus, 
which were ſung in parts by a chorus. 'Theſpis, 
to relieve the ſingers and for the ſake of variety, 
introduced one actor; whoſe province it was to 
explain hiſtorically the ſubject of the ſong, and 
who occaſionally repreſented one or other per- 
ſonage. Eſchylus, introducing a ſecond actor, 
formed the dialogue; by which the performance 
became dramatic; and the actors were multiplied 
when the ſubject repreſented made it neceſſary. 


* Boſſu, after obſerving, with wonderful critical ſaga- 
city, that winter is an improper ſeaſon for an epic poem, 
and night not leſs improper for tragedy ; admits how- 
ever, that an epic poem may be ſpread through the 
whole ſummer months, and a tragedy through the whole 
ſan-ſhine hours of the longeſt ſummer-day. Du poeme e- 


may be longer than a French tragedy; and in Nova 
Zembla the time of a tragedy and of an epic Poefn may 
be the ſame, | 

But 
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pique, I. 3. chap. 12. At that rate an Engliſh tragedy 1 
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But ſtill, the chorus, which gave a beginning ta 
tragedy, was conſidered as an eſſential part ot its 
conſtitution. The firſt ſcene, generally, unſolds 
the preliminary circumſtances that lead to the 

grand event; and this ſcene is by Ariſtotle term- 
ed the prologue. In. the ſecond ſcene; where the 
action properly begins, the chorus is introduced, 


which, as originally, continues upon the ſtage 


34 <a 


during the whole performance: the chorus fre- 


quently mix in the dialogue; and when the dia- 
logue happens to be ſuſpended, the chorus, du- 
ring the interval, are employ'd in ſinging. So- 
phocles adheres to that plan religiouſſy. Euripi- 


des is not altogether ſo correct. In {ame of his 


pieces it becomes neceſſary to remove the chorus: 
but when that unuſual ſtep is riſked, matters are 
ſo 3 as to make their abſence but momen- 
Nor does the removal of the chorus inter- 
— the repreſentation: they never leave the 
ſtage of their on accord, but at the command 
of ſome principal parſonoge, who ene waits 
their return. 
Thus the Grecian drama is a continued repre- 
ſentation without any interruption; a circum- 


ſtance that merits attention. A continued re- 


preſentation without a pauſe, affords not oppor- 


tunity to vary the place of action, nor to prolong 


the time of the action beyond that of the repre- 
ſentation. To a repreſentation ſo confined in 
place and time, the foregoing reaſoning is ſtrid- 


ly applicable: a real or feigned action that is 
brougs 


/ 


* 
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brought to a concluſion” after conſiderable inter- 
vals of time and frequent changes of place, can- 
not accurately be copied in a repreſentation that 


admits no latitude in either. Hence it is, that 
the unities of place and of time, were, or ought 
to have been, ſtrictly obſerved in the Grecian 
tragedies; which is made neceſſary by the very 
conſtitution of their drama, ſor it is abſurd to 
enge a e e cannot be eee W 
ſented. 

Modern critics, who for our ee pretend 


to eſtabliſh rules founded on the practice of the 
Greeks, are guilty of an egregious blunder. The 


unities of place and of time, ſo much vaunted, 
were in Greece, as we ſee, a matter of neceſſity, 
not of choice; and I am no ready to ſhow, that 
if we fubmaies to ſuch fetters, it muſt be from 
choice, not neceſſity. This will be evident up- 
on taking a view of the conſtitution of our dra- 
ma, which differs widely from that of Greece; 
whether more or leſs perfect, is adifforent poiue, 
which ſhall be handled after ward. By dropping 


the chorus, opportunity is afforded to divide 
the repreſentation by inter vals of time, during 
which the ſtage is totally evacuated: and the 


ſpectacle ſuſpended. This conſtitution qualifies 
our drama for ſubjects: fpread through a wide 
ſpace both of time and of place: the time ſuppo- 
ſed to paſs during the ſuſpenſion of the repreſen- 
tation, is not meaſured by the time of the ſuſ- 
penſion; nor is any connection formed, between 

| | the 
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the box we fit in, and the place where things are 
ſuppoſed to be tranſacted in our abſence : by 


which means, many ſubjects can be juſtly repre- 


ſented in our theatres, that were excluded from 
thoſe of ancient Greece. This doctrine may be 
illuſtrated, by comparing a modern play to a ſet 
of hiſtorical pictures; let us ſuppoſe them five 
in number, and the reſemblance will be com- 


plete: each of the pictures reſembles an act in 


one of our plays: there muſt neceſſarily be the 


ſtricteſt unity of place and of time in each pic- 


ture; and the fame neceſlity requires theſe two 
unities during each act of a play, becauſe during 
an act there is no interruption in the ſpectacle, 


Now, when we view in ſucceſſion a number of 


ſuch hiſtorical pictures, let it be, for example, 


the hiſtory of Alexander by Le Brun, we have 
no difficulty to conceive, that months or years 


have paſſed between-the events exhibited in two 


diſſerent pictures, though the interruption is 


imperceptible in paſſing our eye from the one to 
the other; and we have as little difficulty to 


| conceive a change of place, however great: in 
which view, there is truly no difference between 


five acts of a modern play, and five ſuch pictures. 
Where the repreſentation is ſuſpended, we can 


with the greateſt facility ſuppoſe any length of 
time or any change of place: the ſpectator, it is 
true, may be conſcious, that the real time and 
place are not the ſame with what are employ'd 


in the repreſentation; but this is a work of re- 
| flection; 
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fledlon; ; and by the ſame reflection he may alſo 
be conſcious, that Garrick is not King Lear, that 
the playhouſe is not Dover cliffs, nor the noiſe 
he hears thunder and lightning. In a word, af- 
ter an interruption of the repreſentation, it is 
not more difficult for a ſpectator to imagine a 
new place, or a different time, than at the com- 
mencement of the play, to imagine himſelf at 
Rome, or in a period of time two thouſand 
years back. And indeed, it muſt appear ridi- 
culous, that a critic, who is willing to hold 
candle- light for ſun-ſhine, and ſome paintedcan- 
vaſſes for a palace or a priſon, ſhould affect ſo , 
much difficulty in imagining a latitude of place 
or of time in the ſtory, beyond what i is neceſſary 
in the repreſentation. - 


There are, I acknowledge, "a eſſects of 


great latitude in time that ought never to be in- 
dulged in a compoſition for the theatre : nothing 
can be more abſurd, than at the cloſe to exhibit 
a full-grown per who appears a child at the 
beginning: the mind rejects, as contrary to all 
probability, ſuch latitude of time as is requiſite 
for a change ſo remarkable. The greateſt change 
from place to place hath not altogether the ſame 


bad effect: in the bulk of human affairs place is 


not material; and the mind, when occupied with 

an intereſting event, is little regardful of minute 

circumſtances: theſe may be varied at will, be- 
cauſe they ſcarce make any impreſſion. | 
But though I have thus. taken arms to reſcue 

| modern 
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modern poets from the deſpotiſm of modern cri- 
kics, 1 would not be underſtood to juſtify liberty 
without any reſerve. An unbounded licence with 
relation to place and time, is faulty for a reaſon 
that ſeems to have been overlooked, that it ſel- 

dom fails to break in upon the unity of action: 
in the ordinary courſe of human affairs, ſingle e- 


vents, ſuch as are fit to be repreſented on the 


ſtage, are confined to a narrow ſpot, and gene- 
rally employ no great extent of time : we accor- 
dingly ſeldom find ſtrict unity of action in a dra- 
matic compoſition, where any remarkable lati- 
tude is indulged in theſe particulars. I muſt fay 
further, that a compoſition which employs but 
one place, and requires not a greater length of 
time than is neceſſary for the repreſentation, is 
ſo much the more perfect: becauſe the confining 
an event within ſo narrow bounds, contributes to 
the unity of action; and alſo prevents that la- 
bour, however ſlight, which the mind muſt un- 
dergo in imagining frequent changes of place 

and many intervals of time. But {till I muſt in- 

fiſt, that ſuch limitation of place and time as was 
neceſſary in the Grecian drama, is no rule to us; 
and, therefore, that though ſuch limitation adds 
one beauty more to the compoſition, it is at beſt 
but a refinement, which may juſtly give place to 
a thouſand beauties more ſubſtantial. And I may 
add, that it is extremely difficult, I was about to 
ſay impracticable, to contract within the Grecian 


limits, any fable ſo fruitful of incidents in num. 
„5 8 1 ber 
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ber and variety, as to . full n to the fluc- | 
tuation f paſſion 
It may no appear, ane critics inde pur ine u u- 
nities of place and of time upon the ſame ſoot- 
ing with the unity of action, making them all e- 
qually eſſential, have not attended to the nature 
and conſtitution of the modern drama. If they 
admit an interrupted repreſentation, with which 
no writer finds fault, it is plainly abſurd to con- 
demn its greateſt advantage, that of repreſent. 
ing many intereſting ſubjects excluded from the 
Grecian ſtage. If there needs muſt be a refor- 
mation, why not reſtore the ancient chorus and 
the ancient continuity of action? There is cer- 
tainly no medium: for to admit an interruption 
without relaxing from the ſtrict unities of place 
and of time, is in effe& to load us with all the 
inconveniencies of the ancient drama, and at the 
fame time to with-hold from us its advantages. 
And therefore the only proper queſtion is, 
Whether our model be or be not a real improve- 
ment ? This indeed may fairly be called in que- 
{tion ; and in order to a comparative trial, ſome 
dene e muſt be premiſed. When a play be- 
gins, we have no. difficulty to adjuſt our ima- 
gination to the ſcene of action, however diſtant 
it be in time or in place; becauſe we know that 
the play is a repreſentation only. Our ſituation 
is very different after we are engaged: it is the 
perfection of repreſentation to hide itſelf, to 
impoſe e the ſpectator, and to produce in 
Vatan. 5 D 4 bim 
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him an impreſſion of reality; as if he were ſpee- 
tator of a real event *; but any interruption 
annihilates that impreſſion, by rouſing him out 
of his waking dream, and unhappil) reſtoring 
him to his ſenſes. So difficult it is to ſupport 
the impreſſion of reality, that much Alighter | in- 
terruptions than the interval between two acts 
are ſufficient to diſſolve the charm : in the 5th 


act of the Mourning Bride, the three irſt ſcenes 


are in a room of ſtate, the fourth in a priſon; 
and the change is operated by ſhifting the ſcene, 
which is done in a trice: but however quick the 
tranſition may be, it is impracticable to impoſe 
upon the ſpectators ſo as to make them con- 
ceive that they are actually carried from the Pa- 
lace to the priſon: they immediately reflect, 


that the palace and priſon are "_ 


that the whole is a fiction. 

From theſe premiſſes one will naturally be led, 
at firſt view, to pronounce the ſrequent inter- 
ruptions in the modern drama to be an imperfec- 
tion. It will occur, © That every interruption 
© muſt have the effect to baniſh the dream of rea- 


e lity, and with it to baniſh our concern, which 


cannot ſubſiſt while e are conſcious that all is 
&« a fiction; and therefore, that in the modern 
« drama ſufficient time is not afforded for fluc- 
{© tuation and ſwelling of paſſion, like what is 
| afforded i in that of Greece, where there is no 


* Chap. 2. part 1, ſect. 7, Og 21% 
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« interruption.” This reaſoning, it muſt be 


owned, has a ſpecious appearance: but we muſt 
not become faint-hearted upon the firſt repulſe; 

let us rally our troops for a ſecond engage- 
1 


Conſidering attentively the ancient drama, we 


find, that though the repreſentation is never inter- 


rupted, the principal action is ſuſpended not leſs 
frequently than in the modern drama: there are 


five acts in each; and the only difference is, that 
in the former, when the action is ſuſpended as 


it is at the end of every act, opportunity is taken 
of the interval to employ the chorus in ſinging. 
Hence it appears, that the Grecian continuity of 


repreſentation cannot have the effect to prolong 


the impreſſion of reality: to baniſh that impreſ- 


| fion, a ſuſpenſion of the action while the chorus 
is employ d in ſinging, is not leſs operative than 


a total ſuſpenſion of the repreſentation. 


But to open a larger view, I am ready to ſhow, 


that a continued repreſentation, without a ſingle 
pauſe even in the principal action, ſo far from an 
advantage, would be an imperfection; and that 
a repreſentation with proper pauſes, is better 
qualified for moving the audience, | and for ma- 
king deep impreſſions. This will be evident 
from the following conſiderations. Repreſenta- 
tion cannot very long ſupport an impreſſion of 


reality; for when the ſpirits are exhauſted by 


cloſe attention and by the agitation of paſſion, 


an uneaſineſs enſues, which never fails to baniſh 
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the waking dream. Now ſuppoſing that an a& 
requires as much time as can be employ'd with 
ſtrict attention upon any incident, a ſuppoſition 
that cannot be far from truth; it follows, that 


the impreſſion of reality would not be prolonged 


beyond the time of an act, even ſuppoſing a con- 
tinued repreſentation. If ſo, a continued repre- 
ſentation of longer endurance than an act, inſtead 
of giving ſcope to fluctuation and ſwelling of 
paſſion, would overſtrain the attention, and pro- 
duce a total abſence of mind. In this reſpect, 
the four pauſes have a fine effect : for by afford- 
ing to the audience a ſeaſonable reſpite. when the 
impreſſion of reality is gone, and while nothing 
material is in agitation, they relieve the mind 


from its fatigue; and conſequently prevent a wan- | 


dering of thought at the very time poſſibly of the 
moſt intereſting ſcenes. 

In one article, indeed, the Grecian nindel has 
greatly the advantage: its chorus, during an in- 
terval, not only preſerves alive the impreſſions 
made upon the audience, but alſo prepares their 
hearts finely for new impreſſions. In our 
theatres, on the contrary, the audience, at the 
end of every act, being left to trifle time away, 
loſe every warm impreflion; and they begin 
the next act cool and unconcerned, as at. the com- 
mencement of the repreſentation. This is a 
groſs malady in our theatrical repreſentation 
but a malady that enn 18 at incurable : 

| 55 
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revive the Grecian chorus, would be to revive 
the Grecian flavery of place and time; but I can 
figure a detached chorus coinciding with a pauſe 
in the repreſentation, as the ancient chorus did 
with a pauſe in the principal action. What ob- 
jection, for example, can there lie againſt mu- 
ſic between the acts, vocal and inſtrumental, 
adapted to the ſubject Such detached thoras, 
without putting us under any limitation of 
time or place, would recruit the ſpirits, and 
would preſerve entire, the tone, if not the tide, 
of paſſion : the muſic; after an act, ſhould com- 
mence, in the tone of the preceding paſſion, 
and be gradually varied till it accord with the 
tone of the paſſion that is to ſucceed in the 
next act. The muſic. and the repreſentation 
would both of them be gainers by their con- 
junction; which will thus appear. Muſic that 
accords with the preſent tone of mind, is, up- 
on that account, doubly agreeable; Und accor- 
dingly, though muſic ſingly hath not power to 
raiſe a paſſion, it tends greatly to ſupport a paſ- 
ſion already raiſed.” Further, inuſic prepares us 
for the paſſion that follows, by making _— 
ful, tender, melancholy, or animated impret- 

fions, as the ſubject requires. Take for an ex- 
ample the firſt ſcene of the Mourning Bride, 
where ſoft muſic in a melancholy ſtrain, pre- 
pares us finely for. Almeria's deep diſtreſs. In 


this manner, mulic and repreſentation. ſupport +» 


each other delightfully : the impreſſion. made 
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upon the audience by. the repreſentation, is a 
fine preparation for the muſic that ſucceeds; 
and the impreſſion made by the mulic, is a ſine 
preparation for the repreſentation that ſucceeds. 


It appears to nie evident, that, by. ſome, ſuch 


contrivance, the modern drama- may be impro- 


ved, ſo as to enjoy the advantage of the ancient 


chorus without its ſlaviſh limitation of place and 
time. And as to muſic in particular, 1 cannot 


figure any thing that would tend more to its im- 
provement : compoſers, thoſe for the ſtage . at 


leaſt, would. be reduced to. the happy neceſſity 


of ſtudying and imitating nature; inſtead of de- 


viating, according to the preſent . mode, into 
wild, fantaſtic, and unnatural. conceits. But 
we muſt return. to our ſubject, and finiſh the 
| compariſon between the ancient and the modern 


drama. 


The numberleſs 3 . forc'd upon 1 the 


Grecian dramatic Poets by the conſtitution of 
their drama, are of themſelves, one ſhould think, 


a ſuſſicient reaſon for preferring that of the mo- 


derns, even abſtracting from the improvement 
propoſed. To prepare the reader for this arti- 
cle, it muſt be premiſed, that as in the ancient 


drama the place of action never varies, a place 
neceſfarily mult be choſen, to which every per- 


ſon may have acceſs without any improbability. 
This confines the ſcene to ſome open place, ge- 
nerally the court or area before a palace; which 
excludes fr om the Grecian theatre tranſactions 


within 


_ 1 
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within doors, though theſe commonly are the 
molt important. Such cruel reſtraint is of it- 
ſelf ſufficient, to cramp: the molt pregnant in- 
vention; 50 and Seen the Grociah writers, 
to „ improprieties, In the Hippolytus — | 
Euripides *, Phedra, diſtreſſed in mind and bo⸗ 
dy, is W 8 without any. pretext from her pa- 
lace to the place of action; is there laid upon a 
couch, unable to ſupport herſelf upon her limbs, 
and made to utter many things improper to be 


heard by a number of women who form the cho- 


rus: and what is ſtill worſe, her female at- 
tendant uſes the ſtrongeſt intreaties to make her 
reveal the ſecret cauſe of her anguiſh ; which ar 
laſt Phedra,. cantrary to decency and probabili- 
ty, is prevailed upon to do in preſence of that 
very chorus f. Alceſtes, in Euripides, at the 
point of death, is brought from the palace to 
the place of action, groaning, and lamenting 
her untimely fate . In the Frachiniens of So- 
phocles I, a ſecret is imparted to Dejanira, the 


wife of Hercules, in preſence of the chorus. 


In the tragedy of Ipligenia, the meſſenger ein- 
ploy'd to inform Clitemneſtra that Iphigenia 
was ſacrificed, ſtops ſhort at the place of action, 
and with a loud voice calls the Queen from her 
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palace to hear the news: Ye in the "m 6 


nia in Tauris, the necefliry preſents of the 


chorus forces Euripides into a groſs abfürdity, 


which is to form a ſecret in their hearing *; 
and to diſguiſe the abſurdity, mic courtſhip 
is beſtow'd on the chorus; not one Woman but 


2 number, to engage Wem to ſecrecy. In the 
Medea of Euripides, that princeſs makes no dif- 
ficulty, in preſence of *the-cliorts; to plot the 


death of her huſband; of his miltreßß, alid of her 
father the King of Corinth, all by Pllon: it 


was neceſſary to bring Medea upon the ſtage, and 


there is but one place of action, which is always 
occupied by the chorus. This ſcene cloſes the 


ſecond act; and in the end of the third, ſhe 


frankly 1b the chorus her confidents i in plots 
ting the murder of her own children. Terence, 


by identity of place, is often forc'd to make a 
converſation within doors be heard on the 6pen 
ſtreet : the cries of a woman in labour are there 


heard diſtinctly. 


Ihe Grecian poets are not more ks with 
reſpect to time than with reſpect to place. In 


the Hippolytus of Euripides, that prince i is ba- 
niſhed at the end of the fourth act; and: in the 
firſt ſcene of the following act, a meſſenger re- 
lates to Theſeus the whole particulars of the 
death of Hippolytus by the ſea-monſter : that re- 
markable event muſt have employ d many hours; 


: . Act 4. at the cloſe, 
and 
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and yet in the repreſentation it-is confitied to the 
time employ d by the chorus upon the Tong at the 


end of the'4th- act. The inconfiſtency' i is ſtill 
greater in che Tphigenia in Naurit u the ſong 
could not exhauſt Rar an Hour; and yet the inci- 
dents ſuppofed to have bappenei diring that 
time; could not baturally be N in les 
than half a dax. * 

The Gretian artiſts are tore, orleh Regent. 


1y, to tranſgreſs another rule, derived alſo from 
a continued repreſentation: the rule. is, that as 


a racuity; however momentary, interrupts the | 
ſentation, it is neceſſary that tlie place of 
action be conſtautly occupied. Sophocles, with 


regard to that rule as well as to others, is gene- 


rally corfect. But Euripides cannot bear fuck 
reſtraint: he often evacuates the tage, and 
leaves it empty for others in ſucceffon. Thhi- 
genia in Tauris, after pronouncing” a foliloquy 
in the firſt ſcene, leaves the place of action, and 
is ſucceeded” by Oreſtes and Pylades: er after 
ſome converſation, walk off; and Tphigenia re- 
enters, accompanied” with the chorus. In the 
Alceſtes,' Which is of the ſume author, the place 
of action is void at the end of the third act. It is 
true, that to cover the irregularity an to pre- 
ſerve the repreſentation in motion, Euripides is 


HOT careful to fill the _ without loſs of 
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time: but this is ſtill an i interruption, and a link 


of the chain broken; for during the change c of the 


actors, there muſt be a ſpace of time, during 
Which the ſtage is occupied by neither ſet. It 
makes indeed a more remarkable interruption, to 
change the place of action as well as the actors; 


but that was not priicalile upon the N 
ſtage. e bis Ae wie; 


It is hard to ſay upon 15 model 3 has 


formed his plays. Having no chorus, there is a 


ceſſation of the repreſentation at the end of every 
act: but advantage is not taken of the ceſſation, 


even to vary the place of action; for the ſtreet is 
always choſen, where every thing paſſing may be 


ſeen by every perſon; and by that choice, the 
moſt ſprightly and intereſting parts of the action, 
which commonly paſs within doors, are excluded; 

| witneſs the laſt a& of the. Eunuch. He hath ſub- 


mitted to the like ſlavery with reſpect to time. 


In a word, a play with a regular chorus, is not 
more confined in place and time than his plays 
are. Thus a zealous ſectary follows implicitly 
ancient forms and ceremonies, without once con- 
ſidering whether their introductive cauſe be ſtill 
ſubſiſting. Plautus, of a bolder genius than Te- 
rence, makes good uſe of the liberty afforded by 
an interrupted repreſentation : he varies the 
place of action upon all occaſions, when the va- 
riation ſuits his purpoſe. 


The intelligent reader will by this time un- 
iris, 


derſtand, that I plead. for no change of place in 


our plays but after an interval, nor for any lati- 


tude in point of time hut what falls in with an 
interval. The unities of place and time ought 
to be ſtrictly obſerved during each act; for du- 
ring the repreſentation, there is no opportunity 
for the ſmalleſt deviation from either. Hence it 
is an eſſential requiſite, that during an act the 
ſtage be always occupied; for even a. momenta- 
ry vacuity makes an interval or, Interruption. 


Another rule is not leſs eſſential: it would be 


3 


upon the ſtage two o ſeparate actions at the fame 
time; and therefore, to preſerve that unity, it is 
neceſſary that each perſonage introduced during an 
act, be linked to thoſe in poſſeſſion of the ſlage, 
ſo as to join all in one action. Theſe things 


follow from the very conception of an act, which 


admits not the ſlighteſt interruption: the mo- 
ment the repreſentation is intermitted, there is 
an end of that act; and we have no other no- 
tion of a new act, but Where, after a pauſe or 
interval, the repreſentation i is again put in mo- 


tion. French writers, generally ſpeaking, are 


extremely correct in this particular: the Engliſh, 
on the contrary, are ſo irregular as ſcarce to de- 
ſerve a criticiſm; actors not only ſucceed each 
other in the ſame place without connection, but 
what is ſtill worſe, they frequently ſucceed each 
other in different places, This change of place 
in 
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in the fatne act, ought never to be indulged; for, 


befide breaking the unity of the act, it has a dif. 


agreeable! effect: after a interval, dne ätraginz 


tion teadfly adapts itſelf to any plack that is ne- 


ceſſary, Juſt as readily as at the commeticerneht 
of the Play; ; but during the repreſentation; we 
reſect change of place From tlie foregoing 
cenſure moſt be excepted the Mount ing. Bride 
of Cong eve, where regularity concurs. with the | 
beauty of ſentiment and of langus 3ge, to make it 
one of the moſt complete pieces England has to 


boaſt of. I muſt acknowledge, however, that 


in point "of regularity, this elegant . 
is not altogether unexcex tionable. In the four 


Aift' acts, "The unities of place and time are 


ſtrictly obſerved: but in the laſt a; there i is a 
capital e error with reſpect to unity of place; for 
in the three firſt ſcenes' of that act, the e place ol 
action is a room of tate, Which is changed to a 


priſon 1 in the fourth ſcene: the chain alſo of the 


actors is broken; as the perſons introduced in 
the priſon, are different from thoſe ho made 
their appearance in the room of ſtate. This re- 
markable” interruption of the repreſentation, 
makes in effect two acts inſtead of one: and 
therefore, if it be a rule that a play ought not to 
conſiſt of more acts than five, this performance is 


ſo far defective in point of regularity. I may add, 


that even admitting fix acts, the irregularity 


1 not be altogether removed, without a 
longer 


* 


- 


* 


longer pauſe in the repreſentation than is allows 


ed in the acting; for more than a momentary 
interruption is requiſite for enabling the imagi- 


nation readily to fall in with a new place, or 


with a wide ſpace of time. In The Way of the 
WH or ld, of the ſame author, unity of place is pre- a 


ſerved during every act, and a ſtricter unity of 
time during the whole play than is neceſſary. | 
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Ganpzaine AND | AncurTeorvns. 


HE _ we have 5 architecture and 
upon embelliſhing ground, abound in 


| practical inſtruction, neceſſary for a me- 
chanic: but in vain would we rummage them 


for rational principles to improve our taſte. In 


a general ſyſtem, it might be thought ſufficient 
to have unfolded the principles that govern theſe 
and other fine arts, leaving the application to the 
reader: but as I would neglect no opportunity 
of ſhowing the extenſive influence of theſe prin- 
ciples, the purpoſe of the preſent chapter is to 
apply them to gardening and architecture; but 
without intending any regular plan of theſe fa- 
vourite arts, which would be unſuitable to the 
nature of this work, and not leſs ſo to the inex- 
perience of its author. 

Gardening was at firſt an uſeful art: in the 
garden of Alcinoous, deſcribed by Homer, we 
find nothing done for pleaſure merely, But gar- 
dening is now improved into a fine art; and when 

we talk of a garden without any epithet, a plea- 
ſure-garden, by way of eminence, is underſtood: 
the garden of Alcinoous, in modern language, 


Was 


* 


was but a kitehen- garden. Architecture has run 
the ſame courſe: it continued many ages an uſe- 
ful art merely, before i it aſpired to be claſſed with 
the fine arts. Architecture therefore and garden- 
ing muſt be handled in a twofold view, being 


5 uſeful arts as well as fine arts. The reader how- | 
ever will not here expect rules for improving any 
work of art in point of utility; it being no part 


of my plan to treat of any uſeful art as ſuch: but 
there is a beauty in utility; and in diſcourſing of 


beauty, that of utility muſt not be neglected. 


This leads us to conſider gardens and buildings 
in different views: they may be deſtined for uſe 
ſolely, for beauty ſolely, or for both. Such va- 
riety of deſtination, beſtows upon theſe arts a 
great command of beauties, complex not leſs 
than various, Hence the difficulty of formin an 
accurate taſte in gardening and architecture: and 
hence that difference and wavering of taſte in 
theſe arts, greater than in any art that has but a 
ſingle deſtination. 

Architecture and gardening cannot otherwiſe 
entertain the mind, but by raiſing certain agree- 
able emotions or feelings; and with theſe we 
muſt begin, as the true foundation of all the rules 
of criticiſm that govern thoſe arts. Poetry, as 
to its power of raiſing emotions, poſſeſſes juſtly 
the firſt place among the fine arts; · for ſcarce a- 
ny one emotion of human nature is beyond its 
reach. Painting and ſculpture are more circum- 
{cribed, having the command of no emotions 


but 


6 E 1 
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* — — 


$5 


but of what are produced by ſight: they, are pe- 
culiarly ſucceſsful in expreſſing painful paſſions, 
which are diſplay'd by external ſi igns extremely 
legible *, Gardening, beſide the emotions of 
beauty by means of regularity, order, propor- 


- tion, colour, and utility, can raiſe emotions of 


grandeur, of ſweetneſs, of gaiety, melancholy, 
wildneſs,. and even of ſi wpriſe or wonder. In 
architecture, regularity, order, and proportion, 
and the beauties that reſult from them, are ſtill 
more conſpicuous than in gardening : but as to 
the beauty of colour, architecture is far inferior. 
Grandeur can be expreſſed in a building, perhaps 

more ſucceſsfully than in a garden ; but as to the 
other emotions aboye mentioned, architecture 


5 hitherto has not been brought to the perfection 


of expreſſing them diſtinctly. To balance that de- 
fect, architecture can diſplay the bear of Mell 
in the bigheſt perfection 

Gardening indeed poſſeſſes one advantage, oh 
ver to be equalled in the other art; which is, 


that it is capable, in various ſcenes, to raiſe ſuc- 


ceſſively all the different emotions above men- 
tioned. But to operate that delicious effect, the 


garden muſt be extenſive, ſo as to admit a flow 


ſucceſſion: for a ſmall. garden, comprehended 
at one view, ought | to be confined. to one ex- 


| preſſion FT; it may be, gay, it may be ſweet, it it 


may be gloomy; ; hut, an ant to my th 


* aa. 15. ms 5 | 14 See chap 8. Lad 
would 
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would ervate à juinble of emotions not a little 


unpleaſant. For the ſame reaſon, a building, e- 


ven the moſt magnificent, is cn cara — 


ee 


to one expreſſion- 


Architecture, W as 4 fine art, e | 


of rivaling gardening in its progreſs toward per- 
fection, ſeems not far advanced beyond its infant- 


ſtate. To bring it to maturity, two things 


mainly are wanted. Firſt, a greater variety of 
parts and ornaments than at preſent it ſeems pro- 
vided with. Gardening here has greatly the ad- 
vantage: it is provided with ſuch plenty of ma- 
terials, as to raiſe ſcenes without end, aſſecting 
the ſpectator yith variety of emotions. In ar- 
chitecture, on the contrary, materials are ſo 


ſcanty, that artiſts hitherto have not been ſucceſs - 


ful in raiſing any emotions but of beauty and 
grandeur: with reſpect to the former, there are 


indeed plenty of means, regularity, order, ſym- 


metry, ſimplicity, utility; and with reſpect to 
the latter, the addition of fize is ſufficient. But 
though it be evident, that every building ought 


to have a certain character or expreſſion ſuitable 


to its deſtination; yet this refitiement has ſcarce 


been attempted: by any artiſt. A death's head 
and bones emplay'd in monumental buildings, 


will indeed produce an emotion of gloom and 
melancholy ;' but every ornament of that kind, 
if theſe can be termed ſo, ought to be rejected, 
becauſe they are in themſelves diſahreeable. The 
other thing wanted to bring the art to perfec- 

8 E e tion, 


. * 
2 22 2 
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tion, is, to aſcertain the preciſe impreſſion made 
by every ſingle part and ornament, cupolas, ſpires, 


columns, carvings, ſtatues, vaſes, Oc. e for in 


vain will an artiſt attempt rules for employing 
theſe, either ſingly or in combination, until the 


different emotions they produce be diſtinctly ex- 


plained. Gardening in that particular alſo, hath 
the advantage: the ſeveral ' emotions raiſed by 
trees, rivers, caſcades, plains, eminencies, and 
other materials it employs, are underſtood ; and 
each emotion can be deſcribed with ſome degree 
of preciſion, which is done a ep in the fore. 
going parts of this work. Eg 149.08 

In gardening as well as in architecture; ampl. 


city ought to be the ruling principle. Profuſe 


ornament hath no better effe than to confound 
the eye, and to prevent the object from making 
an impreſſion as one entire whole. An artiſt de- 
ſtitute of genius for capital beauties, is naturally 
prompted to ſupply the defect by crowding his 
plan with ſlight embelliſhments : hence in a gar- 
den, triumphal arches, Chineſe houſes, temples, 
obeliſks, caſcades, fountains without end; and 


in a building, pillars, vaſes, ſtatues, and a pro- 


fuſion of carved word. Thus ſome women de- 


void of taſte, are apt to overcharge every part of 


their dreſs with ornament. Superfluity of deco- 
ration hath another bad effect, by giving the ob- 
jet a diminutive look: an iſland in a wide er- 
tended lake makes it appear larger ; but an arti- 

5 5 ficial 
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ficial lake; which is always little; appears till leſs 


by making an iſland in it *. 
In forming plans for embelliſhing a field, an 


| artiſt without taſte deals in ſtraight lines, en 


ſquares; becauſe theſe ſhow beſt upon paper. 
He perceives not; that to humour and adorn na- 


ture i the perfection of his art; and that nature, 
neglecting regularity, reacheth ſuperior beauties 
by diſtributing her objects in great variety with 
a bold hand. A large field laid out with ſtrict 
regularity, is ſtiff and artificial. Nature indeed, 
in organized bodies comprehended under one 
view, ſtudies regularity; which, for the ſame 
reaſon, ought to be ſtudied in architecture: but 
in large objects, which cannot otherwiſe be ſur- 
veyed but in parts and by ſucceſſion; regularity 
and uniformity would be uſeleſs properties, be- 


cauſe they cannot be diſcovered by the eye f. 


Nature therefore, in her large works; neglects 
theſe properties; and in copying ö * art- 
Iſt ought ha n them. , * * 


Haring this far cprigds on a 1 be- 
tween gardening and architecture; rules peculiar 
to each come next in en beginning with gar- 


* See ee, han, 2. | 
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ed from any part of it; and the centre is the only ping | 
where a circular field preſerves in appearance its reguk # 


figure; | 
E e 2 dening. 
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dening. The ſimpleſt idea of a garden, is that of 
a ſpot embelliſhed with a number of natural ob- 
jects, trees, walks, poliſh'd parterres, flowers, 


ſtreams, G. One more complex comprehends 
ſtatues and buildings, that nature and art may be 


mutually ornamental. A third, approaching | 


nearer perfection, is of objects aſſembled toge- 
ther in order to produce, not only an emotion of 
beauty, eſſential to every garden, but alſo ſome 
other particular emotion, grandeur, for exam- 
ple, gaiety, or any other of thoſe above mention- 
ed. The moſt perfect idea of a garden is an im- 
provement upon the third, requiring the ſeveral 
parts to be ſo arranged, as to inſpire all the dif- 


ferent emotions that can be raiſed by gardening. 


In this idea of a garden, the arrangement is an 
important circumſtance; for it has been ſhown, 
that ſome emotions figure beſt in conjunction, 
and that others ought always to appear in ſuc- 
ceſſion, and never in conjunction. It is mention- 
ed above *, that when the moſt oppalite emo- 


tions, ſuch as gloomineſs and gaiety, ſtillneſs 


and activity, follow each other in ſucceflion, the 
pleaſure onthe whole will be the greateſt; but that 
fuch emotions ought not to be united, [becauſe 
they produce an unpleaſant mixture . For that 
reaſon, a ruin, affording a fort of melancholy 
_ pleaſure, ought not to be ſeen from a flower- 
parterre, which is gay and chearful. But to pats 


® Chap.8. I Chap. 2. part 4. | 


from 


Om 
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fbr an echilaraing object to a ruin, has a fine 


effect; for each of the emotions is the more ſen- 


ſibly felt by being contraſted with the other. Si- 
milar emotions, on tlie other hand, ſuch as gaie- 


ty and ſeemed! ſtillneſs and omibcls, mo- 


tion and grandeur, ought to be raiſed together; | 


for their effects upon the mind are greatly _ 
ened by their conjunction *. | 
Kent's method of embelliſhing a field, is admi- 


rable; which is, to repleniſh it with bezutifur. 


objects, natural and artificial, diſpoſed as upon a 
canvas by help of colours. It requires indeed 


more genius to paint in the gardening way: in 
forming a landſcape upon a canvas, no more is 


required but to adjuſt the figures to each other: 
an artiſt who would form a garden in Kent's 

manner, has an additional taſk; which is, to 
adjuſt his figures to the ſeveral varieties of the 
field. : 

A ſingle garden non: be diſtinguiſhed from a 
plurality ; and yet it is not obvious wherein the 
unity of a garden conſiſts. We have indeed ſome 
notion of unity in a garden ſurrounding a palace, 
with views from each window, and walks lead- 
ing to every corner: but there may be a garden 
without a houſe; in which caſe, it is the unity 
of deſign that makes it one garden; as where a 
ſpot of ground is ſo artfully dreſſed as to make 
the ſeveral Pen appear to be parts of one 


* see the place immediately above cited. 
Ee 3 


whole. 
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whole. The gardens of Verſailles, properly, ex- 
preſſed in the plural number, being no fewer 


than ſixteen, are indeed all of them connected 
with the palace, but have {carce any mutual con- 


nection: they appear not like parts of one Whole, 
but rather like ſmall gardens in contiguity. A 


greater diſtance between theſe gardens would 


produce a better effect : their junction breeds 
confuſion of ideas, and upon the whole gives 
leſs pleaſure than would be felt in a flower ſuc- 
ceſſi _ 


Regularity i is regained in that part of a garden 


which joins the dwelling- houſe; for being conli- 
dered as a more immediate acceſſory, it ought to 
partake 1 the pat of the Principal ohen * 


. but 


5 The influence of that cpanetion ſurpaſſing all bounds, 

38 viſible i in many gardens, remaining to this day, form 
ed of horizontal plains forc'd with great labour and ex- 
pence, perpendicular faces of earth ſupported by maſſy 
ſtone walls, terrace-walks in ſtages one above another, 
regular ponds and canals without the leaſt motion, and 
the whole ſurrounded, like a priſon, with high walls ex- 
cluding every external objed. At firſt view it may puzzle 
one to account for a taſte ſo oppoſite to nature in every 
particular, But nothing happens without a cauſe. Per- 
fe regularity and uniformity are required in a houſe; 
and that idea i is extended to its acceſſory the garden, e· 
ſpecially if it be a ſmall {pot incapable of grandeur or 
much variety : the houſe i is regular, fo muſt the garden 
be; the floors of the houſe are horizontal, and the gar- 
den muſt have the ſame poſition : in the houſe we are 


protected i from every intruding eye; ſo mult we be in the 


garden, 


conſidered as the centre, regularity ought leſs 


and leſs to be ſtudied; for in an extenſive plan, 
it hath a fine effect to lead the mind inſenſibly from 
_ regularity to a bold variety. Such arrangement 


tends to make an impreſſion of grandeur : and 


_ grandeur ought to be ſtudied as much as poſſible, 


even in a more confined 2 by avoiding a mul - 


tiplicity of ſmall parts *. A ſmall garden, on 
the other hand, which Anden not grandeur, n ; 


to be ſtrictly regular. 


Milton, deſcribing the garden of Eden, prefers 


juſtly nn n e we 


Flowers worthy of paradiſe; dick not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but Nature ben 
Pour'd forth profuſe on hill, and dale, and plain 
Both where the morning-ſun firſt warmly ſmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd fade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bow'rs. 

Parade 5 b. 4. 


1 kill covered with trees, appears both more 


beautiful and more lofty than when naked. To 
diſtribute trees in a plain requires more art : near 


the dwelling-houſe they ought to be ſcattered ſa 


garden. This, it muſt be confeſſed, is carrying the no- 
tion of reſemblance” very far: but where reaſon and taſte 
are laid aſleep, nothing is more common than to carry re- 
ſemblance beyond proper bounds. 8 


8 See chap, . 5 2 
7 op E e 4 diſtant 
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but in proportion to the diſtance from the houſe 
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diſtant from each — as not to break the uni. 


ty of the field; and even at the greateſt diſtance 
of diſtinct viſion, they ought never to be ſo crowd- 


ed as to hide any beautiful object. 
In the manner of planting a — or thicker, 
much art may be diſplay d. A common centre 
of walks, termed a /tar, from whence are ſeen 
a number of remarkable objects, appears too at- 
tificial, « and conſequently too ſtiff and formal, to 
be agreeable : the crowding withal ſo many ob- 


| Jets together, leſſens the pleaſure that would be 


felt in a ſlower ſucceſſion. Abandoning therefore 
the ſtar, let us try to ſubſtitute ſome form more 
natural, that will diſplay all the remarkable ob- 


jects in the neighbourhood. This may be done 
by various apertures in the wood, purpoſe- 
ly contrived to lay open ſucceſſively every 


ſuch object; ſometimes a fi ingle object, ſome- 
times a plurality in a line, and ſometimes 


a rapid ſucceſſion of them: the mind at in- 


tervals is rouſed and cheared by agreeable ob- 
jects; and the ſcene is greatly heightened by 


the ſurpriſe occaſioned by ſtumbling, as it were, 
upon objects of which we had no expectation. 


Attending to the influence of contraſt, ex- 
plained in the eighth chapter, we diſcover why 


the lowneſs of the. ceiling increaſes in appear- 


ance the ſize of a large room, and why a long 
room appears {till longer by being very narrow, 
as is remarkable in a gallery: by the ſame means, 
an = n a narrow opening in 4 

Wood, 


& , 


quarter near the dwelling-houſe; which is, to 


| place a number of thickets in a line, with an o- 
pening in each directing the eye from one to an- 
other; « which will make them aper more di- 
{tant from each other than they are in reality, 


and in appearance enlarge the ſize of the whole 


field. To give this plan its utmoſt effect, the 


ſpace between the thickets ought to be conſider- 


able: and in order that each may be ſeen diſtinct- 


ly, the opening neareſt the eye ought to be wider 
than the ſecond, the ſecond wider than. the third, 
and ſo on to the end *. TENT 

By a judicious diſtribution of trees; various 
beauties may be produced, far exceeding what 
have been mentioned; which will appear as fol- 
lows. A landſcape ſo rich as to ingroſs tlie whole 
attention, and ſo limited as ſweetly to be com- 
prehended-under a ſingle view,' has a much finer 
effect than the moſt extenſive landſcape that re- 
quires a wandering. of the eye through ſucceſſive 


ſcones. This een ſuggeſts a capital 


1 * An objea will a e more ie than it really i is, 
if we ſeparate it from the eye by lines of different co- 
loured evergreens, Suppoſe the lines to be of holly and 
laurel, and the holly, which is of the deepeſt colour, 
next a eye: the degradation of colour in the laurel, 
makes it appear at a great diſtance from the holly, and 
conſequently removes the object, in appearance, to a great- 
er diſtance than it really 1 is. . 


rule 
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wood, appears at a double diſtance. + This ſug- 
geſts another rule for diſtributing trees in ſome 
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rule in laying out a ſield; which is, never at any 


one ſtation to admit a larger proſpect than can 
eaſily be taken in at once. A field ſo happily fi- 
tuated as to command a great extent of proſpect, 


is a delightful ſubject for applying this rule: ler 


the proſpect be ſplit into proper parts by means 
of trees; ſtudying at the ſame time to introduce 
all the variety poſſible. A plan of this kind exe- 
. cuted with taſte will produce charming effects: 


the beautiful proſpects are multiplied : each of 


them is much more agreeable than the entire pro- 
ſpect was originally : "and, to crown the _ 
the ſcenery is greatly diverſified. ELL 


As gardening is not an inventive art, but an 


imitation of nature, or rather nature itſelf orna- 


mented; it follows neceſſarily, that every thing 
unnatural ought to be rejected with diſdain. Sta- 


tues of wild beaſts vomiting water, a common 


- ornament in gardens, prevails in thoſe of Ver- 


ſailles. Is that ornament in a good taſte? A 
jet deau, being purely artificial, may, without 
diſguſt, be tortured into a thouſand ſhapes : but 
a repreſentation of what really exifts in nature, 
admits not any unnatural circumſtance. Theſe 
ſtatues therefore of Verſailles muſt be condemn- 

ed; and ſo inſenſible has the artiſt been to juſt 
imitation, as to haye diſplay'd his vicious taſte 
without the leaſt colour or diſguiſe : a lifeleſs 
ſtatue of an animal pouring out water, may be 
endured without much diſguſt ; but here the 
lians and wolves are put in violent action, each 
hat 


JAY 
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has ſeized its prey, a deer or a lamb, in act to de · 
vour; and yet we know not by what hocus- po · 
cus trick, the whole is converted into a diſſerent 
ſcene ;. the lion, forgetting his prey, pours. out 
_ plentifully ; and the deer, forgetting its 


danger, performs the ſame work; a repreſenta- 
tion not leſs abſurd than that in the opera, where 


Alexander the Great, after mounting the wall 
ofa town beſieged, turns his back to the enemy, 


and entertains his army with a ſong *. 


In gardening, every lively exhibition of what i is. * 
beautiful in nature has a fine effect: on the other 


hand, diſtant and faint imitations are diſpleaſing 


to every one of taſte. The cutting evergreens in 


the ſhape of animals, is very ancient; as appears 
from the epiſtles of Pliny, who ſeems to be a 
great admirer of the conceit. The propenſity ta 
imitation gave birth ta that practice; and has 


ſupported it wonderfully long, conſidering how | 
faint and inſipid the imitation is. But the vul- 


gar, great and ſmall, devoid of taſte, are enter. 
tained with the oddneſs and ier of a re- 


5 Ulloa, a Spaniſh writer, deſeriding the city of 2 


ſays, that the great ſquare is finely ornamented. In 


« the centre is a fountain, equally remarkable for its 
* grandeur and capacity. Raiſed above the ſountain is 
* a bronze ſtatue of Fame, and four ſmall baſons on the 
angles. The water iſſues from the trumpet of the 
* ſtatue, and from the mouths of eight lions ſurrounding 


* it, which (in his W b greatly 12 8 the 2 5 


& of the whole. 1 


* 


/ 


ſemblan ce, | 
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ſanivlaincs; however diſtant, between a tree and 
an animal. An attempt in the gardens of Ver- 
ſailles to imitate a grove of trees by a group 
of jets d'eau, wy 9c for the une (in np not 
lefs childith. nin? 6 

In deſigning pitted every Y thing” trivial! or 
whimſical ought to be avoided. Is a labyrinth 
then to be juſtified? It is a mere conceit, like 
that of compoſing verſes in the ſhape of an axe or 
an egg: the walks and hedges may be agreeable; 
but in the form of a labyrinth, they ſerve to no 
end but to puzzle: a riddle is a conceit not ſo 
mean; becauſe the ſolution is proof of ſagacity, 
which affords no aid in tracing a labyrinth. 

The gardens of Verſailles, executed with infi- 
nite expence by. the beſt artiſts that could be 
found, are a laſting monument of a taſte the 

. = moſt &: raved : the faults above mentioned, in- 
| ſtead of being avoided, are choſen as beauties] 
and multiplied without end. Nature, it would 
ſeem, was deemed too vulgar to be imitated in 
the works of a magnificent monarch; and for that 
reaſon preference was given to things unnatural, 
which probably were miſtaken for ſupernatural. 
I have often amuſed myſelf with a fanciful reſem- 
blance between theſe gardens and the Arabian 
tales: each of them is a performance” intended 
for the amuſement of a great king : in the fixteen 
gardens of Verſailles there is no unity cf deſign, il . 
more than in the thouſand and one Arabian tales: Wl "2 

and, laſtly, they are equally unnatural ; _ 
Coe IRIS? 7 i 0 
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of jets d eau, ſtatues of animals converſing in the 
manner of Æſop, water iſſuing out of the mouths 
of wild beaſts; give an impreſſion of fairy- land 
inviſible rings, ſpells and incantationsss 
A ſtraight road is the moſt agreeable, becauſe 
it ſhortens the journey. But in an embelliſhed 
field, a ſtraight walk has an air of formality and 
conſinement: and at any rate is leſs agreeable 
than a winding or waving walk; for in ſurveying 
the beauties of an ornamented field, we dove to 
roam from place to place at freedom. Winding 
walks have another advantage: at every ſtep they 
open new views. In ſhort; the walks in plea- 
ſure· ground ought not to have any appearance of 
a road: my intention is not to make a journey, 
but to feaſt my eye upon the beauties of art and 
nature. This rule excludes not openings direct 
ing the eye to diſtant objects. Such open- 
ings, N beſide variety „ Are agr eeable in various 
reſpects: firſt, as obſerved above, they extend in 


* appearance the ſize of the field: next, an object, 
A at whatever diſtance, - continues the opening, 


1 and deludes the ſpectator into a conviction, that 


4 the trees which conſine the view are continued 
n iin they join the object. Straight walks alſo in 


Jed receſſes do extremely well: they vary the {cene- 
ry, and are favourable to meditation. 

Avoid a ſtraight avenue directed upon a dweli- 

ing-houſe ; better far an oblique approach in a wa- 

ing line, with nge trees and other ſcattered 

_— 
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objects interpoſed. In a direct approach, the 


firſt appearance continues the ſame to the end: 


ve ſee a houſe at a diſtance, and we fee it all a- 
long in the ſame ſpot without any variety. In 
an oblique approach, the interpoſed objects put 
the houſe ſeemingly in motion: it moves with 
the paſſenger, and appears to direct its courſe ſo 
as hoſpitably to intercept him. An oblique ap- 
proach contributes alſo to variety: the houſe, 


being ſeen ſucceſſively in diſſerent ee 


takes on at each ſtep a ne figure. Sid 

A garden on a flat ought to be highly t 
d ornamented, in order to occupy the mind, 
and prevent our regretting the inſipidity of an u. 
niform plain. Artificial mounts in that view are 
common: but no perſon has thought of an arti- 
ficial walk elevated high above the plain. Such 
a walk is airy, and tends to elevate the mind: it 
extends and varies the proſpect: and it makes the 
plain, ſeen em a RR, boy's more _ 
able. 

Whether mould 4 wn be * che Gothic 
Grecian form? In the former, I think; becauſe 
it exhibits the triumph of time over ſtrength; « 
melancholy, but not unpleaſant thought: a Gre- 
cian ruin ſuggeſts rather the triumph of barba- 
rity over taſte; 3 A lee an hy og 


Thought. 


There are not many Fontaine ina 000 taſte | 
Statues of animals vomiting water, which pre: 


vail every where, ſtand condemned as unnatural. 
: k 


N * 


its head, is in one ſenſe natural, as whales of a 
certain ſpecies have that power; but it is a ſuf- 


ficient objection, that its ſingularity would make 
it appear unnatural: there is another reaſon a- 


gainſt it; that the figure of a whale is in itſelf not 
agreeable. In man Roman fountains; ſtatues of 


_ fiſhes are employꝰd to ſupport a large baſon f 
water. This unnatural conceit is not accounta- 


ble, unleſs from the connection that water hath 


with the fin that ſwim in it; which: by the way 


ſhows the influence of even the ſlighter relations. 
The beſt deſign for a fountain I have met with, is 
what follows. In an artificial rock, rugged and 
abrupt, there is a cavity out of fight at the top: 

the water, convey'd to it by a pipe, pours: oi 
trickles down; the broken parts of the rock, and 


is collected. into a baſon at the foot; it is ſo con- 
trived, as to make tlie water fall in ſheets or in 
rills at pleaſure. 1 

Hlitherto a garden has "ay . as a ooh : 


intended ſolely for pleaſure, or, in other words, 
for giving impreſſions of intrinſic beauty. What 


comes next in order is the beauty of a garden de- 
ſtined for uſe, termed, relative beauty * ; and 


this branch ſhall be diſpatched in a few words. 
In gardening, luckily, relative beauty need never 
ſtand in oppoſition. to intrinſic beauty: all the 
ground. that ann les for . . but 


1 see theſe terms « defined, chap. 3. 


A ſtatue of a whale ſpouting water upward from 
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a ſmall proportion of an ornamented field; and 
may be put in any corner without obſtructing the 

diſpoſition of the capital parts. At the ſame 
time, a kitchen- garden or an orchard is fuſcep- 
tible of intrinſic: beauty; and may be ſo artfully 


diſpoſed among the other parts, as by variety ani 


contraſt to contribute to the beauty of the whole. 
In this reſpect, architecture is far more intricate, 
as will be ſeen immediately; for as intrinfic'and 
relative beauty muſt often be blended in the ſame 
building, it becomes a difficult taſk to attain both 
in any perfection. e $f 905697 405 ee 57: 
In a hot country,; it is a capital object to have 
what may be term'd a ſummer- garden, that is, a 


ſpace of ground diſpoſed by art and hy nature to 


exclude the ſun, but to give free acceſt to the 
air. In a cold country, the capital object ſhould 

be a tointer- garden, open to the ſun; ſheltered 
from wind, dry under f66t,' and having the ap- 
pearance of ſummer by variety of evergreens. 
The reliſh of a country- life is totally extinguiſh- 


ed in France, and is decaying faſt in Britain. 

But as ſtill many people of faſhion, and ſome of 
taſte, paſs the winter, or part of it, in the coui- 
try, it is amazing that winter-gardens ſhould be 


almoſt totally overlooked. During ſummer e- 
very field is a garden; but for ſix months of the 
year the weather is ſeldom ſo good in Britain 3 
to afford comfort in the open air without ſhel- 
ter, and yet ſeldom ſo bad as not to afford com- 


fort with ſhelter. I fay _ that beſide pro- 


viding 


SR 
. * 
= *. 2 
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viding. for exerciſe and health, a winter: garden 
may be made ſubſervient to education, by intro- 
ducing a habit of thinking. In youth, lively ſpi- 
rits give teo great a propenſity ta ꝓleaſure and 
amuſement, making us averſe to ſerious occu- 
pation. That untoward bias may be corrected in 
ſome degree by a winter- garden, which produ- 
ces in the mind a calm ſatisfaction, free from a- 
gitation of paſſion, Whether gay or gloomy; a 
fine tone of t for nen and — 
| ing x. 20% 01130 ber 035907 315% 

Gardening) being in China eee, to ee 
n than in any other known —— we 


0 148 1 nne 34] ; 

5 A correſpondent, whale: name I conceal - that I may 
not be thought yain, writes to me as follows. In life 
« we generally lay « our account with proſperity, and ſel · 
dom, very ſeldom, prepare for "adverſity. © Ve carry 
that propenſity even into the ſtructure of dur gardens: 
„ we cultivate the gay ornaments. of ſummer, reliſhing 
no plants but what flouriſh by mild de ws and gracious 
*« ſunſhine : we : baniſh from our thoughts ghaftly winter, 
when the benign influences of the ſun x us 
no more; are "doubly regretted by yielding to the 
* piercing northwind and nipping froſt. Sage is the 
; © gardener, in the metaphorical as well as literal ſenſe, | 
5 « who procures a friendly ſhelter to protect us from De- 
* cember ſtorms, and cultivates the plants. that adorn 
« ind enliven that dreary ſeaſon. He is no philoſopher | 
who cannot retire into the 'Stoic's walk, when the gar- 

dens of Epieurus are out of bloom: he is too much a 
« philoſopher who will rigidly proſeribe the flowers and 


* aromatics of ener to ſit e 9670 the ** 7 
" « preſs- hade. 
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ſhall cloſe our preſent ſubject with a ſlight view 


of Chineſe gardens, which are found entirely ob- 
ſequious to the principles that govern every one 


of the ſine arts. In general, it is an indiſpenſa- 


ble law there, never to deviate from nature: 
but in order to produce that degree of variety 
which is pleaſing, every method conſiſtent with 
nature is put in practice. Nature is ſtrictly imi- 
tated in the banks of their artificial lakes and ri- 
vers; which ſometimes are bare and gravelly, 
ſounetimes: covered with wood quite to the brink 
of the water. To flat ſpots adorned with flowers 
and ſhrubs, are appaſed-others ſteep: and rocky. 

We ſee meadows covered with cattle ; rice- 
grounds that run into lakes; groves into which 


enter navigable creeks and rivulets : theſe gene - 


rally conduct to ſome intereſting: object, a mag- 
nificent ; building, terraces. cut in a mountain, a 

caſcade, a grotto, an artificial roek, or fuch 
like. Their artificial rivers are generally ſerpen- 
tine; ſometimes narrow, noiſy, and rapid; 


ſometimes deep, broad, and flow.:. and to make 


the ſcene ſtill more active, mills and other mo- 
ving machines are oſten erected. In the lakes 
are interfperſed iſlands; ſome barren, ſurround- 
ed with rocks and ſhoals; others enriched with 
every thing that art and nature can furniſh, - E- 
ven in their caſcades they avoid regularity, as 
foreing nature out of its courſe: the waters are 
feen burſting from the caverns and windings of 


the artificial "en, here an impetuous cataract, 
| „ 
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there many leſſer falls; and the ſtream often im- 
by trees and ſtones, that ſeem brought 


down by the violence of the current. Straight 


lines are ſometimes indulged, in order to take 

the advantage of ſome intereſting object at a di- 

ſtance, by directing openings upon it. * 
Senſible of the influence of contraſt, the Chi- 


neſe artiſts deal in ſudden tranſitions, and in op- 
poſing to each other, forms, colours, and ſhades; 


The eye is conducted, from limited to extenſive |. 
views, and from lakes and rivers to plains, hills, 
and woods: to dark and gloomy colours, are 
oppoſed the more brilliant: the different maſſes 
of light and ſhade are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, 
as to render the compoſition diſtinct in its parts, 
and ſtriking on the whole. In plantations, the 
trees are artfully mixed according to their ſhape 
and colour; thoſe of ſpreading branches with 
the pyramidal, and the light green with the 
deep green. They even introduce decay'd trees, 
ſome erect, and ſome half out of the ground *. 
In order to heighten contraſt, much bolder 
ſtrokes are riſked : they ſometimes introduce 
rough rocks, dark caverns, trees ill formed, and 
ſeemingly rent by tempeſts, or blaſted by lighten- 


* Taſte has ſuggeſted to Kent the ſame artifice. The 
placing a decay'd tree properly, contributes to contraſt ; 
and alſo in a penſive or ſedate ſtate of mind produces 
a ſort of pity, grounded on an imaginary perſonifi-.. 
cation, | 


5 ing, 
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ing; a building in ruins, or half conſumed by 


fire. But to relieve. the mind from the harſh- 


neſs of ſuch objects, the ſweeteſt and moſt 
beautiful ſcenes are always made to ſucceed. 
The Chineſe ſtudy to give play to the imagi- 
nation: they hide the termination of their lakes; 
and commonly interrupt the view of a caſcade by 
trees, through which are ſeen obſcurely the wa- 
ters as they fall. The imagination once ee 
is diſpoſed. to magnify every object: + ». . | 
Nothing is more ſtudied in Chineſe Moat 
than to raiſe wonder or ſurpriſe. -In ſcenes calcu- 
lated for that end, every thing appears like fairy- 
land; a torrent, for example, convey'd under 


ground, puzzling a ſtranger by its uncommon. 


ſound to gueſs what it may be; and, to multiply 
ſuch uncommon ſounds, the rocks and buildings 
are contrived with cavities and interſtices. Some- 
times one is led inſenſibly into a dark cavern, ter- 
minating unexpectedly in a landſcape enriched 
with all that nature affords the moſt delicious. 


At other times, beautiful- walks inſenſibly con- 


duct us to a rough uncultivated field, where buſh- 
es briers and ſtones interrupt the paſſage : look- 
ing about for an outlet, ſome rich proſpect un- 
expectedly opens to view. Another artifice is, 
to obſcure ſome capital part by trees or other in- 
terpoſed objects: our curieſity is raiſed to know 
what lies beyond ; and after a few ſteps, we are 
greatly ſurpriſed with ſome ſcene totally different 
from what was expected, 


Theſe 


ſe 
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Theſe curſory obſer vations upon gardening, 
hatt be cloſed with ſome reflections that muſt 
touch every reader. Rough uncultivated ground, 
diſmal to the eye, inſpires pee viſſineſs and diſ- 
content: may not this be one cauſe of the harſh 


manners of ſavages? A field richly ornamented, 


containing beautiful objects of various kinds, diſ- 
plays in full Juſtre the goodneſs of the Deity, 


and the ample proviſion he has made for our hap- 


pineſs; which mult fill every ſpectator with gra- 
titude to his Maker, and with benevolence to his 


fellow - creatures. Other fine arts may be pervert- 


ed to excite irregular, and even vicious, emo- 
tions: but gardening, which inſpires the pureſt 
and moſt refined pleaſures, cannot fail to pro- 


mote every good affection. The gaiety and har- 


mony of mind it produceth, inclining the ſpec- 
tator to communicate his ſatisfaction to others, 
and to make them happy as he is himſelf, tend 
naturally to eſtabliſh in him a habit of en 


and benevolence *. 
Ir is not eaſy to ſuppreſs a certain degree of 


enthuſiaſm when wie reflect upon the advantages 


of denn with reg to virtuous »-pduration. 
yy The 5 of alk, flax, ond cotton, in their 
preſent advance toward perfection, may be held as infe- 
rior branches of the fine arts; becauſe their productions 
in dreſs and in furniture are beautiful like thoſe of the 
fine arts, and inſpire gay and kindly emotions favourable 


to morality, ſimilar to what are inſpired by a garden or 


other production of the fine arts. 
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In early youth the deepeſt impreſſions are made; 


and it is a fad truth, that the young ſtudent fa- 
miliarized to the dirtineſs and diſorder of many 


colleges pent within narrow bounds in populous 


cities, is rendered in a meaſure inſenſible to the 
elegant beauties of art and nature. Would not 
every great man who loves his country, and wiſh- 

es his countrymen to make a figure, he zealous 
to reform this evil? It ſeems to me far from 
an exaggeration, that good profeſſors are not 
more eſſential to a college, than a ſpacious gar- 
den ſweetly ornamented, but without any thing 
glaring or bizarre, ſo as upon the whole to in- 
. ſpire our youth with a taſte not leſs for ſimplici- 


ty than for elegance. In that reſpe&, the uni- 


verſity of CEO juttly be deemed a mo- 
del. AY 


Ab finiſhed A occurred on gardening, | 
proceed to rules and obſervations that more pe- 
culiarly concern architecture. Architecture, be- 
ing an uſeful as well as a fine art, leads us to diſ- 
tinguiſh buildings and parts of buildings into 
three kinds, viz. what are intended for utility 
ſolely, what for ornament ſolely, and what for 
both. Buildings intended for utility folely, ſuch 
as detached offices, ought in every part to corre- 
ſpond preciſely to that intention: the ſlighteſt 
deviation from the end in view, will by every 
perſon of taſte be thought a defect or blemiſh. 
In general, it is the perfection of every work of 
bo art, 


ert, that it fulfills the purpoſe for which it is 
intended ; and every other beauty, in oppoſition; 
is neglected as improper: ' In things again in- 
tended for ornament, ſuch as pillars, obeliſks, 


triumphal arches, beauty ſolely ought to be re- 


garded : a Heathen temple ' muſt be conſidered 
as merely ornamental; for being dedicated to 
ſome deity, and not setsdlen for habitation, it 
is ſuſceptible of any figure and any embelliſiment 


that ſancy can ſuggeſt and beauty require. The 
great difficulty of contrivance, reſpects buildings 


that are intended to be uſeful as well as orna- 
mental. Theſe ends, employing different and 
often oppoſite means, are ſeldom united in per- 

fection; and the only practicable method in ſuch 
buildings is, to favour or neglect ornament ac- 


cording to che character of the building: in pa- 


laces, and other edifices ſufficiently extenſive to 


admit a variety of uſeful contrivance, regularity 
juſtly takes the lead; but in dwelling-houſes 
that are too ſmall for variety of contrivance, u- 


tility ought to prevail, neglecting regularity ſo 
far as it ftands in oppoſition to convenience. 
' Intrinſic and relative beauty being founded on 


different principles, muſt be handled ſeparately ; * 
and I begin with relative beauty, 3 as of the gran | 


er importance. 825 


A building maſt be 1 3 any fanifible e- 
motion of regularity, proportion, or beauty; which is 
an additional reaſon for minding convenience only in a 
dwelling-houſe of fmall ſize. 
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The proportions of a door, are determined by 
the uſe to which it is deſtin'd. The door of a 
dwelling-houſe, which ought. to correſpond to 
the human ſize, is confined to ſeven or eight 
feet in height, and three or four in breadth. 
The proportions proper for the door of a barn or 


coach-houſe, are widely different. Another con- 


ſideration enters: to ſtudy intrinſic beauty i in a 


coach-houſe or barn, intended merely for ule, 
is obviouſly. improper... But a dwelling-houſe 
may admit ornaments; and the principal door 


of a palace demands all the grandeur that is con- 
ſiſtent with the foregoing proportions dictated by 
utility: it ought to be elevated, and approached 


by ſteps; and it may be adorned with pillars ſup- 
porting an architrave, or in any other beautiful 
manner. The door of. a chur ch ought to be 


wide, in order to afford an eaſy paſſage ſor a mul- 
titude : the wideneſs, at the ſame time, regu- 


lates the height, as will appear by and by. The 
fize of windows ought to be pr oportioned to that 


of the room they illuminate ; for if the apertures 
be not ſufficiently large to convey light to every 
corner, the room is unequally lighted; which is 

a great deformity. Steps of ſtairs ought to be 
accommodated to the human figure, without 


regarding any other proportion: ; theſe ſteps 


accordingly are the ſame in large and in' ſmall 
buildings, becauſe both are bebt. by men of 
the ſame ſize. 


proceed to conſider  incrink body blende 
- with 
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with that which is relatiye. Though a cube in 
{elf be more agreeable than a. parallelopipedon, 

jet a large building in the form of à cube, ap- 
pay lumpiſh and heavy; whereas the other fi- 
gure, ſet on its ſmaller baſe, is by its elevation 
more agreeable, and hence the. beauty of a Go- 
thic tower. But ſuppoſing that a parallelopipe- 
don is deſtin'd for a dwelling-houſe, to make 
way for relative beauty, we immediately per- 
ceive that utility ought chiefly to be regarded, 
and that this figure, inconvenient by its height, 
ought to be ſet upon its larger baſe: the lofti- 
neſs is gone; but that loſs is more than compen- 
ſated by additional convenience; and for that 
reaſon the form of a building ſpread more upon 
the ground than raiſed in height, is always pre- 
ſerred for a dwelling-houſe, without excepting 
even the moſt ſuperb palace. 

With reſpect to the diviſions within, utility 
requires that the rooms be rectangular; for o- 
therwiſe void ſpaces will be left, which are of no 
uſe. . A hexagonal figure leaves no void ſpaces ; 
but it determines the rooms to be all of one ſize, 
which 1s extremely inconvenient. . A room of a 
moderate ſize may be a ſquare ; but in very large 
rooms that figure muſt, for the moſt part, give 
place to a parallelogram; which can more eaſily 
be adjuſted than a ſquare, to the ſmaller rooms 
contrived merely for convenience. A parallelo- 
gram, at the ſame time, is the beſt calculated 
for receiving light; becauſe, to avoid croſs 

| lights, 
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lights, all the windows ought to be in one wall; 
and if the oppoſite wall be at ſuch diſtance as 
not to be fully lighted, the room muſt be ob- 
ſcure. The height of a room exceeding nine or 


ten feet, has little or no relation to utility; and 


therefore proportion is the only rule for deter. 
mining the n roms above that nner a 
ä 
As all artiſts who deal in the beautiful are na- 
| turally prone to entertain the eye, they have op- 


portunity to exert their taſte upon palaces and 


ſumptuous buildings, where, as above obſerved, 
intrinſic beauty ought to have the aſcendant over 
that which is relative. But ſuch propenſity is 
unhappy with reſpect to dwelling-houſes of 
moderate ſize ; becauſe in theſe, intrinſic beau- 
ty cannot be diſplay'd in any perfection, without 
wounding relative beauty : a ſmall houſe admits 
not great variety of form; and in fuch houſes 
there is no inſtance of internal convenience be- 
ing accurately adjuſted to external regularity : 1 
am apt to believe that it is beyond the reach of art. 
And yet architects always ſplit upon that rock; 
for they never will give over attempting to re- 
concile theſe two incompatibles ; how otherwiſe 
ſhould it happen, that of the endleſs variety of 
private dwelling-houſes, there is not one to be 
found generally agreed upon as a good pattern! 
The unwearied propenſity to make a houſe regu- 
lar as well as convenient, forces the architeR, in 


ſome articles, to facrifice convenience to regula- 
| rity, 
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rity, and in others, regularity ta convenience; 
and accordingly the houſe, which turns out nei- 
ther regular nor convenient, never fails to diſ- 


pleaſe: the faults are obvious, and the difficulty 


of doing better is known to the artiſt only . 

Nothing can be more evident, than that the 
form of a dwelling-houſe ought to be ſuited to 
the climate; and yet no error is more common, 
than to copy in Britain the form of Italian houſes; 
not forgetting even thoſe parts that are purpoſe - 
ly contrived for air, and for excluding the ſun. 1 
ſhall give one or two inſtances. A colonnade a- 
long the front of a building, hath a fine effect in 
Greece and Italy, by producing coolneſs and ob- 
ſcurity, agreeable praperties in warm and lumi- 
nous climates: but the cold climate of Britain is 
altogether averſe to that ornament ; and there- 
fore, a colonnade can never be proper in this 
country, unleſs for a portico, or to communi- 
cate with a detached building. Again, a logio 
laying the houſe open to the north, contrived in 
Italy for gathering cool air, is, if poſſible, ſtill 
more improper for this climate : ſcarce endura- 
ble in ſummer, it, in winter, expoſes the houſe 
to the bitter blaſts of the north, and to every 
hower of ſnow and rain, 

Having 15 what n neceſſary upon re- 


29 75 Has are built to A in, gp not ta ee 
* therefore let uſe be preferred before uniformity, ex- 
* cept where both may be had,” Lo. Verulam, efay 45. 
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breadth 24, and the length 36. May I rely up- 
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lative beauty, the next ſtep is, to view architec- 


ture as one of the fine arts; which will lead us 


to the examination of ſuch buildings, and parts 


of buildings, as are calculated ſolely to pleaſe the 
eye. In the works of Nature, rich and magnifi- 
cent, variety prevails; and in works of Art that 
are contrived to imitate Nature, the great art is 


to hide every appearance of art; which is done 


by avoiding regularity, and indulying> variety, 


But in works of art that are original, and not i- 


mitative, the timid hand is guided by rule and 
compaſs; and accordingly in architecture ſtrict 
regularity and uniformity is —_— as ee as 
conſiſtent with utility. 

Proportion is not leſs 88880 khan ted 
and uniformity; and therefore in buildings in- 


tended to pleaſe the eye, they are all equally eſ. 
ſential. By many writers it is taken for granted, | 
that in all the parts of a building there are cer- 

tain ſtrict proportions that pleaſe the eye; pre. 


ciſely as in ſound there are certain ſtrict propor- 
tions that pleaſe the ear; and that in both the 
ſlighteſt deviation is equally diſagreeable. 0. 
thers again ſeem to reliſh more a compariſon be- 
tween proportion in numbers and proportion in 
quantity; and hold that the fame proportions 


are agreeable in both. The proportions, for ex. 


ample, of the numbers 16, 24, and 36, are 2. 
greeable 6: and ſo, fay they, are the. proportions 
of a room, the height of which is 16 feet, the 


Ol 
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on the reader, kbar he will pattentiy go a- 
long with me in examining this point, Which 
is uſeful as well as curious? Taking t for prarit- 
ed, I proceed. To refute the notion of a reſem- ö 
blance between muſical proportions and thoſe of = 
architecture; it might bè ſufficient to obſerve in | 
general, that the one is addreſſed to xlię ear, the 
other to the eye; and that objects of diſſerent 
ſenſes have no reſemblance, nor indeed any rela- 
tion to each other. But morè particularly, what | 
pleaſes the ear in harmony, is not the proportion 
- the ſtrings of the inſtrument, but of the 
ſounds that theſe: ſtrings produce: in àrchitec- 
ture, on the contrary; it is the proportion of 
different quantities that pleaſes the eye, without 


5 
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ö 5 — | 
. the leaſt relation to ſound. Beſide, were quantity | 
here to be the ſole ground of compariſon, we | 
3 have no reaſon to preſume, that there is any na- 

U 


tural analogy between tlie proportions that pleaſe 
in a building, and the proportions of ſtrings 
that produce concordant ſounds. Let us take 
for example an octave, produced by two ſimilar 
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) ſtrings, the one double of the other in length: i 

this is the:moſt perfect of all concords; and yet | 
E- a IF 8 e Ws | ö 
in know not that the proportion of one to two 


is agreeable in any two parts of 2 building. 1 
add, that concordant notes are produced by 
wind- inſtruments, which; as to proportion, ap- 
pear not to e even The" Mi I. reſemblance 
5 to a building. e 
With reſport's to this liber notion; inltituting 
> \compartion between proportion in numbers 


and 
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and proportion in quantity; I urge, that number 
and quantity are ſo diſtin from each other, a; 
to afford no probability of any natural relation 
between them. Quantity is a real quality of e. 
very body; number is not a real quality, but 
merely an idea that ariſes upon viewing a plurs- 
lity of things, whether conjunctly or in ſucceſ- 


ſion. An arithmetical proportion is agreeable 


in numbers; but have we any reaſon to infer 


that it muſt alſo be agreeable in quantity? At 


that rate, a geometrical proportion, and man) 


others which are agreeable in numbers, -ought 
alſo to be agreeable in quantity. A certain pro- 
portion may coincide in both; and among an end- 
leſs variety of proportions, it would be wonder- 


ful, if there never ſhould be a coincidence : one 
example is given of coincidence in the num- 


bers 16, 24, and 36; but to be convinced that 


it is merely accidental, we need but reflect, that 
the ſame. proportions are not applicable te the 
external figure of a houſe, and far 10. to a co- 
lumn.. 

That we are : framed by nature to reliſh; propor- 
tion as well as regularity, is indiſputable; but 
that agreeable proportion, like concord in ſounds, 
ſhould be confined to certain preciſe meaſures, is 
not warranted by experience: on the contrary, 
we learn from experience, that proportion ad- 
mits more and leſs, that ſeveral proportions are 


each of them agreeable, and that we are not ſen- 


able of nnn * the 3 between 
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the quantities compared become the moſt ſtri- 

king circumſtance. Columns evidently admit 
different proportions,” equally agreeahle; and ſo 
do houſes, rooms, and other parts of a building. 
This leads to an intereſting reflection: the fore- 
going difference betweer'eoncord” and propor- 
tion, is an additional inſtance of- that admirable 
harmony which ſubſiſts among the ſeveral branches 
of the human frame: the ear is an accurate judge 
of ſounds, and of their ſmalleſt differences; 
and that concord in ſounds ſhould be regulated 
by accurate meaſures, is perfectly well ſuited to 
this accuracy of perception: the eye is more un- 
certain about the ſize of a large object, than of 
one that is ſmall; and at a diſtance an object ap- 
pears leſs than at hand. Delicacy of feeling, 
therefore, with reſpect to proportion in quanti- 
ties, would be an uſeleſs quality; and it is much 
better ordered, that there ſnoulil be ſuch a lati- 
tude with reſpect to agreeable proportions, as to 
correſpond to the en of the . with re- 
ſpect to quantity. 

But all the beauties: of this ſcene are nor yet 
diſplay'd 3 and it is too intereſting to be paſſed 
over in a curfory view. I proceed to obſerve, 
that to make the eye as delicate with reſpect to 
proportion as the ear is with reſpect to concord, 
would not only be an uſeleſs quality, but be the 
fource of continual pain and uneafinefs. I need 
go no farther for a proof than the very room I 
occupy at preſent; for every ſtep I take varies 
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to me, in appearance, the proportion of the 


length and breadth: at that rate, I ſhould not be 
happy but in one preciſe ſpot „where the Propor- 
tion appears agreeable. Let me further obſerve, 
that it would be ſingular indeed, to find in the 
nature of man, any twWo principles in per petual 


| oppoſition to each other: which would preciſely 


be the caſe, if proportion were circumſcribed 


like concord; for it would exclude all but one 
of thoſe proportions that utility requires in dif- 


mn buildings; in. nn. . of the 


It is — to ee writers ph, 


ning the neceſſity of accurate proportions, and 


yet differing widely about them. Laying aſide 
reaſoning and philoſophy, one fact - univerſally a- 


_ greed on ought to have undeceived them, that 


the ſame proportions which are agreeable in a 
model are not agreeable in a large building: a 


room 48 feet in length and 24 in breadth and 


height, is well proportioned; but a room 12 
feet wide and high and *: long, ele rag to a 
gallery. wi 

Perrault, i in his api of the anclones md 
moderns * is the only author who-runs to the 
oppoſite extreme; maintaining, that the differ- 


ent proportions aſſigned to each order of columns 
are arbitrary, and that the beauty of theſe pro- 
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bewrays ignorance af human nature, which evi- 


dently;delights in proportion, as well as in regu - 


larity, order, and propriety. But without any 


acquaintance with human nature, a ſingle reflec- 
tion mightchave convinced him of his error, That 
if theſe proportions had not originally been agree- 


able, they could not have been abi by cu- 


ſtoms bois; lt ot wo 

To illuſtrate the 9 — 0 * ſhall add. * 
few examples of the agreeableneſs of different pro- 
portions. In a ſumptuous edifice, the capital 
rooms ought. to be large, for otherwiſe they will 
not be proportioned to the ſize of the building: 
and for the ſame reaſon, a very large room is 
improper in a ſmall houſe. But in things thus 
related, the mind requires not a preciſe or ſingle 
proportion, rejecting all others; on the contra- 
ry, many different proportions are, made equally 
welcome. It is only when a proportion becomes 
jooſe and diſtant, that the agreeableneſs abates, 
and at laſt vaniſheth. In all buildings according- 
ly, we find rooms of different proportions equal- 
ly agreeable, even where the proportion is not 
influenced by utility. With reſpect to the height 


of a room, the proportion it ought to bear to the 


length and breadth,; is extremely arbitrary; and 
it cannot... be.; otherwiſe, conſidering the uncer- 
tainty of the eye as to the height of a room, when 
it exceeds 17 or 18 feet, In columns again, e- 
ven architects muſt confeſs, that the proportion 
of height and thickneſs varies betwixt 8 diame- 
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ters and 10, and that every proportion berween 


theſe two extremes is agreeable. But this ß 


not all. There muſt certainly be a further va- 
riation of proportion, depending on © the ſize 
of the column: a row of columns 10 feet high, 
and a row twice that height, require different 
proportions : the intercolumnlations muſt alſa 
differ i in En 1 to the height of the 


row. % raſh i; 1 
Proportion of parts is not a itſelf a beauty, 


but is inſeparably connected with a beauty of tho 


Higheſt reliſh, that of concord or harmony; which 
vill be plain from what” follows. A rOοm of 
which the parts are all finely adjuſted to each o- 
ther, ſtrikes us with the beauty of proportion, 
It ſtrikes us at the ſame time with a pleaſure far 
ſuperior : the length, the breadth, - the height, 
the windows, raiſe each of them ſeparately an e- 
motion: theſe emotions are ſimilar; and though 
faint when felt ſeparately, they produce in con- 
Junction the emotion of concord or -harmony, 
which is extremely pleaſant &. On the other 
hand, where the length of a room far exceeds the 
breadth, the mind comparing together parts ſo 
intimately connected, immediately perceives a 
difagreement or diſproportion which diſguſts. 

But this is not all: viewing them ſeparately, dif- 
ferent emotions are produced, that of grandeur 
from the great length, chat we re or 
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did; and a monument, gloomy and melancholy f. 
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kttleneſs from the ſmall breadth, which i in union 


are diſagreeable by their diſcordance. Hence it! is, 
that a long gallery, however convenient for ex- 


erciſe, is not an agreeable figure of a room: we 
conſider it, like a ſtable, as deſtined for uſe, and 
expect not that in any other reſpect it ſhould bo 
an 8 

Regularity and proportion are eſſential in 
buildings deſtined chiefly or ſolely to pleaſe the 
eye, becauſe they are'the means to produce in- 
trinſic beauty. But a ſkilful artiſt will not con- 
fine his view to regularity and Proportion : he 
will alſo ſtudy congruity, which is perceived 
when the form and ornaments of a ſtructure are 


ſuited to the purpoſe for which it is intended. 


The ſenſe of congruity dictates the following 


rule, That every building have an expreſſion cor- 


reſponding to its deſtination: A palace ought to 
be ſumptuous and grand; a private dwelling, 
neat and modeſt; a play-houſe, gay and ſplen- 


A covered paſſage connecting a vinter · garden with 
the dwelling-houſe, would anſwer the purpoſe of walk · 


ing in bad weather much better than a gallery. A ſlight 


roof ſupported by ſlender pillars, whether of wood or 
ſtone, would be ſufficient ; filling up the ſpaces between 
the pillars with n ſo as to give verdure and ex- 
elude wind. 

tA houſe for the poor cocks to ee an appearance 
ſuited to its deſtination, The new hoſpital in Paris for 
foupdlings, errs againſt this rule; for jt has more the air 
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A Heathen temple has a double deſtination :. it.is 


conſidered chiefly as a houſe dedicated to ſome 
divinity; and in that reſpect it ouglit to be grand, 


elevated, and magnificent: it is conſidered alſo 
as a place of worſhip ; and in that reſpect it ought 


to be ſomewhat dark or gloomy, becauſe dimneſs 


produces that tone of mind which js ſuited to 


humility and devotion. A Chriſtian church is not 


| conſidered. to be a houſe for the Deity, but mere- 


ly a place of worſhip ; it ought thereſore to be 


decent and plain, without much ornament ;': a ſi- 
tuation ought to be choſen, humble and retired; 


becauſe the congregatien, during worſhip, ought 


to be humble, and diſengaged from the world. 


Columns, beſide: their chief ſervice of being 


ſupports, contribute to that - peculiar expreſſion 
which the deſtination of a building requires : 2. CO- 


lumns of diflerent. proportions, ſerve to exprels 
loftineſs, lightneſs, Gg. as well as ſtrength. Si- 
tuation alſo may contribute to expreſſion ; con- 
veniency regulates the ſituation of a private dwel- 


ling-houſe; but, as I have had occaſion to ob- 


of a palace than of a hoſpital, Propriety and conve · 


nience ought to be ſtudied in lodging the indigent; but 


in ſuch houſes ſplendor and magnificence are out of all 
rule. For the ſame reaſon, a naked ſtatue or picture, 


ſcarce decent any where, is in a church intolerable. A 


ſumptuous charity-ſchool, beſide its impropriety, 51 
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ſerve *, the ſituation of a | palace ought to be 
e 3D 
And this leads to a queſtion, Whether the fi- 
tuation, where there happens to be no choice, 


ought, in any meaſure, to regulate the form of 
the edifice? The connection between a great 


houſe and the neighbouring fields, though not . 
extremely intimate, demands however ſome con- 


gruity. It would, for example, diſpleaſe us to 
find an elegant building thrown away upon a 
wild uncultivated country: congruity requires a 
poliſhed field for ſuch a building; and beſide the 
pleaſure of congruity, the ſpectator is ſenſible of 
the pleaſure of concordance from the ſimilarity of 
the emotions produced by the two objects. The 
old Gothic form of buildin 8 ſeems well ſuited to 
the rough uncultivated regions where it was in- 
rented : the only miſtake was, the transferring 
this form to the fine plains of France and Italy, 
better fitted for buildings in the Grecian taſte z 
but by refining upon the Gothic form, every 


thing poſſible has been done to reconcile it to its 


new ſituation. The profuſe variety of wild and 
grand objects about Inverary, demanded a houſe 
in the Gothic form; and every one muſt approve 
the taſte of the proprietor, in adjuſting ſo tinely, 
as he has done, the appearance of his houſe to 
that of the Funny where it is {ark | 
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The external ſlructure of a great houſe, PR 
naturally to its internal. ſtructure. A large and 
| ſpacious room, which is the firſt that commonly 
receives us, ſeems a OI contrivance in ſeveral 
= reſpects. In the firſt place, parka immediately 
| from the open air we ſtep into ſuch a room, Its 
| ſize in appearance is diminiſhed by contraſt : 
looks little compared with that great canopy the 
ſky. In the next place, when it recovers its gran- 
deur, as it ſoon doth, it gives a diminutive ap- 
| | pearance to the reſt of the houſe : paſſing from 
3 it, every apartment looks little. This room 
therefore may be aptly compar ed to the ſwoln 
commencement of an epic poem, 


Bella per Emathios pluſquam civilia campos. 


In the third place, by its ſituation it ſerves on- 
ly for a waiting-room, and a paſſage to the prin- 
cipal apartments ; inſtead of being reſerved, as 
it ought to be, for entertaining company: a | 
great room, which enlarges the mind and gives 
a certain elevation to the ſpirits, is deſtined by 2 
nature for converſation. Rejecting therefore 
this form, I take a hint from the climax in wri- 
ting for another form that appears more ſuitable : 
a handſome portico, proportioned to the ſize and 
faſhion of the front, leads into a waiting-room of | 
a larger ſize; and that to the great room, all by 
a eee from ſmall to great. If the houſe 
be very large, there may be ſpace for the follow - 
ing 
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ing ſuit of rooms; firſt, a portico; ſecond, a 
paſſage within the —— bounded by a double 
row of columns connected by arcades; third, an 
octagon room, or of any other figure, about the 
centre of the eee 35 d, , * n 
e 6 7 

A double row of — Wy maſt he diſagree- 
able by diſtributing the light unequally: the ſpace 
in particular between: the rows is always gloomy. 
For that reaſon, a room of great height, which 


eannot be conveniently ſerved by a ſingle row, 8 


ought regularly to be lighted from the roof. Ar- 
tiſts have generally an inclination to form the 
great room into a double cube, even with the in- 
convenience of a double row of windows: they 
are pleaſed with the regularity, overlooking that 
it is mental only, and not viſible to the eye; 


which ſeldom can diſtinguiſh en 2 . | 


of 24 feet and that of 3o *., 

Olf all the emotions that can be raiſed by endl 
tecture, grandeur is that which has the greateſt 
influence on the mind; and it ought therefore to 
be the d mn of oh id to 1 this emo- 


1 One WE eu not avec Peda attention pill fronts 
imagine how imperfect our judgement. is about diſtances, 
without experience. Our looks being generally directed 
to objects upon the ground around us, we judge tolerably 


well of horizontal diſtances: but ſeldom having occaſion 


to look upward in a perpendicular line, we ſcarce can 
form any judgement of diſtances in that direction. 
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tion in great buildings deſtin'd to pleaſe the eye. 


But as grandeur depends partly on ſize, it ſeems 


ſo far unlucky for architecture, that it is govern- 


ed by regularity and proportion, which never 


deceive the eye by making objects appear larger 


than they are in reality: ſuch deception, as above 
obſerved in the preſent chapter, is never found 
but with ſome remarkable diſproportion of parts. 
But though regularity and proportion contribute 


nothing to grandeur as far as that emotion de- 
pends on ſize, they in a different reſpect contri- 


bute greatly to it, as has been explained above *. 
Next of ornaments, which contribute to give 
buildings a peculiar expreſſion. It has been 


doubted whether a building can regularly admit 


any ornament but what is uſeful, or at leaſt: has 


that appearance. But conſidering the different 
purpoſes of architecture, a fine as well as an uſe- 


ful art, there is no good reafon why ornaments 


may not be added to pleaſe the eye without any 


relation to uſe. This liberty is allowed in poes 


try, painting, and gardening, and why not in 
architecture conſidered as a fine art? A private 


dwelling-houſe, it is true, and other edifices 
where uſe is the chief aim, admit not regularly 


any ornament but what has the appearance, at 
leaſt, of uſe: but temples, triumphal arches, and 


other buildings intended chiefly or ſolely for 


ſhow, admit t every ſort of ornatnent. 
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A thing intended merely as an ornament with- 
out relation to uſe, may be of any figure and of 
any kind that fancy can ſuggeſt : if it pleaſe the 

ſpectator,” the artiſt gains his end. Statues, va- 
ſes, ſculpture upon ſtone, whether baſſo or alto 
relievo, are beautiful ornaments reliſh'd in all ci- 
vilized countries. The placing ſuch ornaments 
ſo as to produce the beſt effect, is the only nice- 
ty. A ſtatue done to perfection is an inchant- 
ing work; and we naturally require that it 
ſhould be ſeen in every direction and at different 
diſtances; for which reaſon, ſtatues employ'd as 
ornametithure proper to adorn the great ſtair 
that leads to the principal door of a palace, or to 
occupy the 'void between pillars. But a niche 
in the external front is not a proper place for a 
ſtatue : and ſtatues upon the roof, or upon the 
top of a wall, would give pain by ſeeming to be 
in danger of tumbling down. To adorn the top 
of a wall with a row of vaſes is an unhappy con- 
ceit, by placing things apparently .of uſe where 
they cannot be of any uſe. As to baſſo and alto 
relievo, I obſerve, that in architecture as well as 
in gardening, contradictory expreſſions ought to 
be avoided: for which reaſon, the lightneſs and 
delicacy of carved work ſuits ill with the firmneſs 
and ſolidity of a pedeſtal : upon the pedeſtal, 
whether of a ſtatue or a column, the ancients ne- 
ver ventured _ bolder ornament than the baſſo | 
relievo. - 
One at firſt view will naturally tak: it for | 

granted, 
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| 

| grantdd, that in the ornaments under conſidera- 

| tion beauty is indiſpenſable, It goes a great way 

| undoubtedly ; but upon trial we find many things 
| eſteemed as highly ornamental that have little or 

| 1 no beauty. There are various circumſtances, be- 

| = fide beauty, that tend to make agreeable impreſ- 

| ſions. For inſtance, the reverence | we have for 
| 
| 

| 


the ancients is a fruitful ſource of ornaments, 
Amalthea's horn has always been a favourite or- 
nament, becauſe of its connection with a lady 
who was honoured with the care of Jupiter in his 
infancy. A fat old fellow and a goat are ſurely 
not graceful forms; and yet Silenus and his com- 
panion are every where faſhionable ornaments. 
What elſe but our fondneſs for antiquity can | 
| make the horrid form of a Sphinx ſo much as en- | 
| durable. Original deſtination is another circum- | 
| ftance that has influence to add dignity to things 
| in themſelves abundantly trivial. In the ſculp- | 
| ture of a marble chimney- piece, inſtruments of a | 0 
Grecian or Roman facrifice are beheld with plea- b 
| ſure; original deſtination rendering tliem vene- { 
| | rablle as well as their antiquity. Let ſome mo- 1 
dern cutlery ware be ſubſtituted, though not leſs 9 
beautiful, the artiſt will be thought whimſical, V 
if not abſurd. Triumphal arches, pyramids, o- 
| beliſks, are beautiful forms; but the nobleneſs of ſe 
their original deſtination has greatly enhanced 5 
the pleaſure we take in them. A ſtatue ſuppo- A 
ſed to be an Apollo, will with an antiquary loſe 


mach of its grace when e to have been f 
„„ „ its 
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done for à barber's apprentice. Long robes. 


noble, not ſingly for. their flowing. lines, 
but for their being the habit of magiſtrates ;. and. 
a ſcarf acquires an air of dignity by being the 
| * of a ſuperior order of churchmen. Theſe 
examples may be thought ſafficient for a ſpeci- 
men: a diligent inquiry into human nature will 
diſcover other influencing principles; and hencg 
it is, that of all ſubjects ornaments occaſion the 
greateſt. variety of taſte... -......... 2 
Things merely ornamental appear more gay 
and ſhowy than things' that take on the appear · 
ance of uſe. A knot of diamonds in the hair is 
ſplendid; but diamonds have a more modeſt ap- 
pearance when uſed as claſps or buttons. The 


former are more proper for a young beauty, the | 


latter after marriage. 
And this leads to, ornaments having relation to 
uſe. Ornaments of that kind are governed by a 


different principle, which i is. That they ought to | 


be of a form ſuited to their real or apparent. de- 
ſtination. This rule is applicable as well to or- 
naments that make a component part of the ſub- 


ject, as to ornaments that are only acceſſory. 


With relation to the former, it never can pro- 
ceed from a good taſte to make a tea-ſpoon re- 
ſemble the leaf of a tree; for ſuch a form is in- 
conſiſtent with the deſtination of a tea-ſpoon. 
An eagle's paw is an ornament not leſs i improper 
for the foot of a chair or table; becauſe it gives 
it the appearance of weakneſs, inconſiſtent \ with 


its deſtination of bearing weight. Blind Win- 


dows 


bas 
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dows are ſometimes introduced to preſerve the 


appearance of regularity : in which caſe the de- 
ceit ought carefully to be concealed; for to make 


it viſible would be to mark the irregularity in the 


cleareſt manner, by ſignifying that real windows 
ought to have been there could they have been made 
conſiſtent with the internal ſtructure. A pilaſter 
is another example of the ſame ſort of ornament; 
and the greateſt error againſt its ſeeming deſti- 
nation of a ſupport, is to ſink it ſo far into the 
wall as to make it loſe that ſeeming. A compo- 


ſition repreſenting leaves and branches, with birds 


perching upon them, has been long in faſhion for a 
eandleſtick : but none of theſe particulars is inany 
degree ſuited to the deſtination of a candleſtick. 
A large marble baſon ſupported by fiſhes is a 
conceit much reliſhed in fountains. This is an ex- 
ample of acceſſory ornaments which are in a bad 
taſte ; for fiſhes here are abſolutely unſuitable to 
their apparent deſtination. Not leſs fo are the 
ſupports of a coach when they are carved in the 
figure of Dolphins or Tritons : for what have 
theſe marine beings to do on dry land? and what 
ſupport can'they be to a coach ? 
In a column we have an example of both kinds 
of ornament. Where columns are employ'd in 
the front of a building to ſupport an entablature, 
they belong to the firſt kind : where employ'd to 


connect with detach'd offices, they are rather of 


the other kind. As a column is a capital or- 


nament in Grecian architecture, it well deſerves 


to be handled at large. W 1 
| it 
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With reſpect to the form of this ornament, I 
obſerve, . that a circle is a more agreeable figure 
than a ſquare, a globe than a cube, and a cylin- 
der than a parallelopipedon. 95 his lat, in the 
language of architecture, is faying that a column 
is a more agrecable, figure than a pilaſter ; and 
for that reaſon, it ought to. be preferred, all o- 
ther circumſtances ; being equal: another reaſon 
concurs, that a column annexed to a wall, which 
is a plain ſurface; makes, a greater variety than a 
pilaſter. There is an additional reaſon for reject- 
ing pilaſters i in the external front of a building, 
arifing from. a principle. unfolded above,*, viz. 
a tendency in man, to advance every thing to.its 
perfection as well as to its concluſion. II, for 
example, J ſee a thing obſcurely i in a dim light 
and by disjointed parts, that tendency prompts 
me, out of the disjointed parts to compoſe an 
entire Whole: I. ſuppoſe it to be, for example, 
a horſe; and n my eye-ſight being obedient to the 
conjecture, I immediately perceive a horſe, al- 
molt as diſtinctly as in day-light. This princi- 
ple is applicable to the caſe in hand. The moſt 
ſuperb front, at a great diſtance, appears a 
plain ſurface: approaching gradually, we begin 
to perceive inequalities: theſe inequalities, when 
we advance a few ſteps more, take on the ap- 
pearance of pillars; but whether round or 
ſquare, we are wacermaln 3 : our curioſity antici- 
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pating our progreſs, cannot reſt in ſuſpenſe : {' be- 


ing prompted by the foreſaid tendency to ſup- 
poſe the moſt complete pillar, or that which is 


the moſt agreeable to the eye, we immediately 
perceive, or ſeem to perceive, a number of co- 
lJumns : if upon a near approach we find pilaſters 

only, the diſappointment makes theſe pilaſters 
appear diſagreeable; when” abſtracted from that 


circumſtance, they would only have appeared 
ſomewhat leſs agreeable. But as this deception 
cannot happen in the inner front incloſing a 


court, I ſee no reaſon for excluding pilaſters 


there, when there is any cauſe for 18 537 | 
them before columns. 


Un 15 3 * 11. bi at Y 45 1 . 


With refpe& now to the parts "of. a column, 


a bare uniform cylinder without a capital, ap- 


pears naked ; and without 'a baſe, appears too 
rickliſhy placed to ſtand firm *: it ought there- 
fore to have ſome finiſhing at the top and at the 
bottom. Hence the three chief parts of a co- 
Jumn, the ſhaft, the baſe, and the capital. Na. 
ture undoubtedly requires proportion among 
theſe parts,” but it admits variety of proportion. 
I ſuſpect that the proportions in uſe have been in- 
fluenced in ſome degree by the human figure; the 
capital being conceived as the head, the baſe as 


A column without a baſe is diſagreeable, becauſe it 
ſeems in a tottering condition; yet a tree without à baſe 


is-agreeable ; and the reaſon is, that we know it to be 


firmly rooted. This obſervation ſhows how much taſte 


is influenced by reflection, 
| the 
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the feet. With reſpect to the baſe, indeed, the 
principle of utility inter poſes to vary it from the 
human figure: the baſe muſt be ſo proportioned 


to the whole, as to give the —_— yi _— 


ance of ſtability. 
We find'three orders of eolouins among chi | 


_ Greeks; the Doric, the Tonic, and the Corin- 


thian, diſtinguiſhed from each other by tlieir de- 


| ſtination as well as by their ornaments. It has 


been warmly diſputed, whether any new order 
can be added to theſe: ſome hold the affirmative; 
and give for inſtances the Tuſcan and-Compolite 1 
others deny, and maintain that theſe-properly are 
not diſtin orders, but only the original orders 
with ſome flight variations. Among writers who 
do not agree upon any ſtandard for diſtinguiſh- 
ing the different orders from each other, the diſ· 
pute can never have an end. All I can find with 
reſpect to it of any importance, is what follows, 
The only circumſtances that can ſerve to diſ- 
tinguiſh one order from another, are the form 
of the column, and its deſtinatiun. To make the 
firſt a diſtinguiſhing mark, without regard to the 
other, would multiply theſe orders without end; 
for a colour is not more ſuſceptible of different 
ſhades, than a column is of different forms. De- 
ſtination is more limited, as it leads us to diſtin- 
guiſh columns into three kinds or orders; one 
plain and ſtrong, for the purpoſe of ſupporting 
plain and maſſy buildings; one delicate and grace» 
ful, for e buildings of that character; 
and 
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and between theſe, one for — build- 
| ings of a middle character. This diſtinction, 
. which regards the diſſerent purpoſes, of a co- 


lumn, is not naturally liable to any objection, 
conſidering that it tends alſo to regulate the 


form, and in ſome meaſure the ornaments, of a 
column. To enlarge the diviſion by taking in a 
greater variety. of purpoſes, would be of little 


uſe, and, if admitted, would have no end; for 


— — — 
— —— g — SA — 


— — 


from the very nature of the foregoing diviſion, 
there can be no good reaſon for adding a fourth 
order, more than a fifth, a ſixth, . without 


any poſſible circumſcription. |: 
Ia illuſtrate this doctrine, ] make arti, 


ing obſervation. If we regard deſtination only, 
the Tuſcan is of tlie ſame order with the Doric, 
and the Compoſite with the Corinthian; but if 
we regard form ene en are of diflerent,c or 


ders fiel zac "63 "26735 07 


The ernie of theſe thive: eee to 


be ſo contrived as to make them look like what 


they are intended for. Plain and ruſtic orna- 
ments would be not a little diſcordant with the 


elegance of the Corinthian order, and ornaments 
ſweet and delicate not leſs ſo with the ſtrength 


of the Doric. For that reaſon, 1 cannot be al- 
together ſatisfied with the ornaments of the laſt- 


mentioned order: if they be not too delicate, 


they are at leaſt too much multiplied for a pillar 


in which the character of utility prevails over 
that of beauty, Tbe crowding of ' ornaments 


would 


XIV. 


W 


lous. The Coxinthian order has: been the fa 


vourite of two thouſand; years, and vet Lean» | 
not foree myſelf to reliſn its capital. The 


invention of this florid capital is aſcribed to the 
ſculptor Callimachus, ho porrowed the hint 
from. the plant / Aaanthus, growing round, a 


baſket placed accidentally upon it ; and in fach | 


the: capita}. under conſideration repreſents pret⸗ 


ty accurately 2 balket; ſ9.ornamented.. 1his obs 


in ſtone, placed upon a 


ject. O its; 1 


pillar, may ee abr che capi, 
tal of a- pillar intended to ſupport a bui 


85 
muſt give this pillar, an appearance inconſiſtent 


with it deſtipation : an Acanthus, or any ten - 
der, plante mar gequire ſupport, hut is altoge- 


ther inſufſicient to: ſupport any thing heavier. than 


a bee or a hutterſiy. This capital muſt alſo bear 


the eight, of angtber objection: to repreſent, a 
vine, wreathing r rund a column with its root 
ſeemingly in the ground, is natural; but to re: 
praſent an Acanthus, or apy, plant, as growing 
on the top of a, column, is. unnatural. The e- 


legance of this capital. did probably at firſt draw a 
vail oven its impropriety; dne by long uſe 


it has gained, anjeftabliſhment, reſpected by eve - 
ry artiſt. Such is ee of Sen, even in 


contradiction to nature 4 
It will not be gaining much 1 to o urge, 
Vol. II. „ 75 that 


mn of an ons 
| police. character, But this is a. ſlight objection, 
and I, wiſh. I; 8 ſame of what fol- 
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and leaves of the plant are to be conſidered as or- 


ein be a more improper ſupport for a great build- 
ing than a baſket or vals: even of the firineft' con- 


ſtable. Another rule, dictated by beauty, is, that 


* " 
5 . nk 
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that the baſket, or vaſe if it be infifted on, is uns 
derſtood to be the capital, and that the ſtems 


naments merely; for, excepting a plant, nothing 


texture. n e 208 1. Fan 
With reſpect to dünne; of ery York; nd 
rule, dictated by utility, is, that they be firm and 


they alſo appear ſo to the eye: for every thing 
that appears tottering and in hazard of wp" 
down, produceth in the ſpectator the pai 
emotion of fear, inſtead of the pleaſant emotion 
of beauty; and, accordingly, it is the great care 
of the artiſt, that every part of his edifice appear 
to be well ſupported. Procopius, deſeribing 
the church of St Sophia in Conſtantinople, one 
of the wonders of the world, mentions with ap- 
plauſe a part of the fabric placed above the eaſt 
front in form of a half. moon, ſo contrived as to 
inſpire both fear and admin t for though, 
ſays he, it be perfectly well ſupported, yet it is 
ſuſpended in fuch a manner as if it were to tumble 
down the next moment. This conceit is a fort | 
of falſe wit in architecture, which men would 
naturally be fond of in the infancy of the fine arts. 
A turret jutting out from an angle i in the upper- 
molt ſtory of 'a Gothic tower, is a r of 
the 2 kind. | 21 75 5 
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To ſucceed. in allegorical or emblematic r- 


ing as to produce anꝝ good eſſect. The mixing 


them with realities, makes a miſerable jumble of 


truth ang fiction . In a baſſo· relievo on Anto- 
nin's pillar, rain obtained by the Prayers of A 
Chriſtian, legion, is expreſſed by joining to the 


group of ſoldiers a rainy Jupiter, with water in 
abundance falling from his head and beard. De 


Piles, fond of the conceit, car efully informs his 
reader, that he muſt not take this for a real 


Jupiter, but for a ſymbol which among the Pa- 


gans ſignified rain; he neyer once conſiders, that 
a ſymbol or emblem ought not to make part of a 
group repreſenting real objects or real events, 
but be ſo detached, as even at firſt view to ap- 
pear an emblem. Bur this is not all, nor the 
chief point: every emblem ought to be rejected 
that is not clearly expreſſive of its meaning; for 


if it be in any degree obſcure, it puzzles, and doth 
not pleaſe. The temples of Ancient and Mo- 


dern Virtue in the gardens of Stow, appear 1 not 
at firſt view emblematical ; ;; and when we are in- 
formed that they are ſo, it is not eaſy to gather 
their meaning: the ſpectator ſees one temple en- 
tire, another in ruins; but without an explana- 


tory, inſcription, he may gueſs, but cannot be 


ens that the ee being dedicated to An- 
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naments, is no Might, effort of genius; for i it is. 
extremely. difficult to diſpoſe them; ſo in a huild- | 
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_ cient Virtue,” the latter to 'Modetn Virtue, are 
intended a fatire upom the preſent times! On 
| the other hand: a trite emblem, Hike a. krite fi- 
mile, is diſguſtſul v. Nor ought an emblem 


more than a ſimile to be fotinded on low. or fa- 


miliar objects; for if tlieſe be not agrerable as | 
well as their meaning, the emblem "uport the 


whole will not be reliſhed: ' A room in a dwell· 
ing-houſe containing a monument to a deteaſed 


friend, is dedicated to Melancholy: it has a clock 


that ſtrikes every minute, to ſignify how ſwiftly 
time paſſes—upon the monument, weeping fi 


gures and other hackney d ornaments commonly | 


found upon tomb- ſtones, with a ſtuff d raven in 
a corner verſes on death, and other ſerious 


ſubjects, inſcribed all around. The objects are 


too familiar, and the artifſce to apparent, to 
produce the intended effect 1 — 

The ſtatue of Moſes ſtriling a rock fromakich 
water actually iſſues, is alſo'ina falſe taſte; for 


it is mixing reality with repreſentation. Moſes 


himſelf may bring water-out of the rock, but 
this miracle is too much for his ſtatue. 4 The 


fame objection lies win f a e we We ſee 


» See chap. 8. 

+ In the city of Mexico, hate was a "cine 1 
the houſe of Affiition, where Montezuma retired upon lo- 
ſing any of his friends, or upon any public calamity. 
This houſe was better adjuſted to its deſtination: it in- 
ſpired a ſort of horror : all was black and diſmal : fmall 
windows ſhut up with _—_ ſcarce allowing * to 


the light. | 
the 
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ou. matergad poring ou of bis urn 
Iam more, Aonbtful bdetber Ds Gin abias- 
tian lies 9gainſt the employing ſtatues of animals 
as ſupports, that gha Negro, for example, ſup- 
. porting;a.Jdial, ſtatues of fiſh ſupporting a baſon 
al water, Jermes Supporting a chimney+piece ; 


for Men a ſtone is uſed; as a ſupport, uhere is 
the incongruity, it will be ſaid, to cut it into 


the form of an animal? But leaviciy this doubt- 
ful, another objection occurs, That ſuch deſigns 
muſt in ſome meaſure be diſagreeable, by the 
appearance of giving pain to a ſenſitive being. 
It is obſerved above of gardening, that it con- 
tributes to rectitude of manners, by inſpiring 
gaiety and benevolence. I add another obſerva- 
tion, That both gardening and architecture con- 
tribute to the ſame end, by inſpiring a taſte for 
neatneſs and elegance. In Scotland, the regula- 
rity and poliſh even of a turnpike-road has ſome 
influence of this kind upon the low-people in the 
neighbourhood. They become fond of regularity 
and neatneſs ; which is diſplay d, firſt upon their 
yards and little incloſures, and next within 
doors. A taſte for regularity and neatneſs thus 


ed acquired, is extended by degrees to dreſs, and 
o- even to behaviour and manners. The author of 
” a hiſtory of Switzerland, deſcribing the fierce 
xe manners of the plebeians of Bern three or four 
to centuries ago, continually inured to ſucceſs in 
vi, which made them inſolently aim at a change 
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of government, in order to eſtabliſm # 
mocracy, obſerves, that no circumſtanc 
ed more to fweeten their manners, and 5 make 
them fond of peace, than the public buildings 
carried on by the ſenate for ornamenting xheir 
capital; particularly a' fine town-houſe, and a 
magnificent church, Which to this day, Hays 
author, ſtands its ground a as one of the inelt 
Europe. ec Le © We N . 
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Gf prey is no diſputing kad 


rally received as to have become a proverb. One 


thing even at firſt view is. evident, that if the 
proverb hol true with reſpect to taſte in ita 
proper meaning, it muſt hold ęqually true with 
reſpect to our other external ſenſes: if the plea- 


ſures of the palate diſdain, a comparative trial, 
and reject all criticiſm, the pleaſures of touch, 


47 


I wenning taſte in its figurative as well 
as proper ſenſe, is a ſaying ſo gene- 


of ſmell, af ſaund, and even of fight, , muſt, be 


equally privileged. At that rate, a man is not 
within the reach of cenſure; even where. he pre- 
fers the Saracen's. head upon a. ſign-poſt. before 


the beſt. tablature. of Raphael, or a rude Gothic | 


tower before. the fineſt. Grecian . building; Or 
where, he prefers. the ſmell of a rotten: carcaſs 


before that of the moſt. odoriferous flower, or 
jarring diſcords, before the, moſt quite, harmo- 


N. 5 {1454 $4 91. $2 * 141 {7 27 


But we cannot 7 — hero... FP x. the A of | 


external ſenſe, be; exempted from criticiſm, by 
not every one of our pleaſures, from whatever 


. fore Keie Ft taſte in its proper ſenſe cannot 
Hh 
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1y comprehendꝭ both; arid in that large ſenſe 
may be reſolved into the following general pro- 


| poſition, That wich. reſpect ta the-perceptions of 
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be diſputed, there is as little room for diſputing 


it in its figurative ſenſe. The proverb according- 


ſenſe, by which ſome objects appear agreeable 
ſome diſagreeable, there is not ſuch a thing as a 
gobd ora bad, N gu or aui ; that e dery 
man's tafe is to him ſeff an ultimate Itandarti with- 


at appeal and conſequently that there is no 


und of cenſure againſt any one Af ſuch A One 

re be, who-prefers Blackmore before Homer, 
delghpels before benevolence, er eenwatice/be 
"$676 magftanimity n 
The proverb in che foregoihg Samples iu 


Is carried very far: it ſeeins diffcult, Hoive- 


ver, to ſap its foundation, or wirh ſucceſs to at 
tall ib fem any quarter: for is Hot eveiy man e- 
qually a judge ef What oüght te be agvecable er 
diſagreeable to himſelf? dotli it ut ſeen whim- 
fieal, aud perhaps abfurd, to Mert,” that a min 


olg not to be pleaſed. heft Herts! or that he 


1 oug lit to be pleaſed when lie is Hot? Bed 294003 
This reaſoning may 'perplex;' but will never af. 


bond Töhrictbu: " evety one of thite will rehect it 


as falſe; however tiiqudlified todeteRt-rhe falla- 
cy. At the ſame time, though no man of taſte 
will aſſent to the proverb as holding true in every 
«caſe; no man wilt afffrin that it hoids true in no 
caſe: objects there are; ündotibtedly, that we 


may like or'dillike itidiferentty, withour any im- 


F I FL 


putation 


_ think of making dipifions without end; but 


. — 80 11 . i by 334 =; 44, 
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putation upon pur tuſto. raſts. Werewphiloſopher-to | 
make aiſcale for human pleaſures, he would not 


would rank together many pleaſures arifing per- 
haps from diſſerent abjects, either as equalhy 
conducing to happineſs, or differing ſo imper- 


coptibly as to makes Teparation unneceſſary, Na- 


ture hath taken this courſe, at leaſt ĩt appears fo 


to the generality of mankind. There may be 
ſubdivilions v ithout end; but we are only ſenſi- 


ble of the groſſer diviſions, - comprehending each 


of them various pleaſures" equally affecting: to 
theſe the proverb is applicable in the" ſtricteſt 
ſenſe; for with reſpe& to pleaſures of che ſame 
rank, What grouid can there be for preferring 
one ne enen another? if —— gi- 
ocee en 


.# 


Nature, in her ſeals of —— — 
ring 6f diviſions : ſhe hath wiſely and bene vo- 


lenthy ied every drviſion with many pleaſures; 


in order that individuals may be contented with 


their "own" lot, withour-envying'rhat of others. 


Many hands muft be employed to proeure us the 


conveniencies of life; and it is neceffary that the 


different branches of buns, - whether more or 
les agreeable, be filled With hands: a taſte too 


refined,” would obſtruct that plan; for it would 
crowd ſome employinents, leaving others, not 
les unte, totally en aim bur prefent 
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condition, lucky it is, that the plurality are not 
delicate in their choice, but fall in readily With 
the occupations, pleaſures, food, and company, 
that fortune throws in their Way; and if at ſirſt 


there be any diſpleaſing cireumnſtance, ruſtam 
-foon makes; it eaſy... it) 23503 qe 1201 "Mit MEER} 
- The proverb:xvill hold true as to the particu- 
lars now explained; but. when apply'd in. general 


to every ſubject of taſte, the. difficulties-to he 


encountered are inſuperable. We need mention 


no other but the difficulty that ariſes from hu- 


man nature itſelf? do we not talk of a gagd and 
a bad taſte? of a right and a wrong taſte? and 


upon that ſuppoſition, do We not, with great 


. confidence, cenſure writers, painters, archingds 
and every, one who deals in the fine arts? Are 


ſuch criticiſms abſurd, and void of common ſenſe 
bave the foregoing expreſſions, familiar in all lan- 


guages and among all people, no ſort f mean- 


ing: This can hardly be; for hat is univerſal, 


muſt haxe a, foundation in nature. If e can 
reach that foundation, rhe daa of taſte will 
no longer bes ſecret ? tei tore h 
We have a ſenſe or 2 ofa common na- 
ure, not only in our on ſpecies, but in ever) 


ſpecies of animals; and our conviction is verifed 


. by experience; for there appears a remarkable u- 
niformity among creatures of the ſame kind, and 


a difformity not leſs remarkable among creature 


of different kinds. This common nature is con. 
e if RO a 5 e for *) 15 


-- = 6 > wu £2 


te particular; We have à conviction that it is in- 


the ſame hereafter as at preſent, and as it was in 


cauſe, giving allowance for the difference of cul · 


ture and gradual refinement of e the fat 
| corre to our conviction. 


perfect or right; and conſequently that indivi- 


- 4 an impreflion n us of imperfer⸗- | 
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dual that belongs to the kind. Hence! it is a mat- 
ter of Wonder, to find an individual deviating | 
from the edition nature of the ſpecies, whether 
in its internal or external conſtruction: a: child 
born with averſion to its mother's milk, is a won- 
der, not leſs chan if born Without a mouth, or 
with more than one *. This conviction of a com- 
mon nature in every ſpecies paves the way finely 
for diſtributing things into: genera and ſpecies ; 
to which we are extremely prone, not only with 
regard to animals, and perhaps vegetables, where 
nature has led the way, but alſo with regard to 
many other things where there is no en for 
duch diſtribution, but fancy mereax. 
With reſpect to the common nature of man, 


variable not leſs than univerſal; that it will be 


time paſt; the ſame among all nations and in al! 
corners of the earth. Nor are we deceived; be- 


We are ſo caiſtituted as 8 m 45 
common nature, is not only invariable, but alſo 


duals ought to be made conformable to it. Every 
remarkable deviation from the ſtandard, makes 


* See e on morality and natural eigen part Is 
er. * * 5 
| ion, 
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tion, irregularity, or diſorder: it is difagreeable, 


and raiſes in us a painful emotion :; Monſtrom 
births exciting the curioſity of aphiloſopher, fail 
not at the non flaws totexcite werlignin wing 


This conviction of „ ſand. | 


* and of its perfection accounts: clearly for 
that remarkable eoneeption w e-haye;::of- a: right 


and a wrong ſenſe on taſte in morals, It accounts 


not leſs clearly for the conception we have of a 
right and a Wrong ſenſe or taſte in the ſine arts 
Aman ho rejects objects, generally Webel 
and delights. in ohjects generally diſagresable, is 
condemned as a monſter: we diſapprove his taſte 
as bad or wrong, becauſe e have a clear eoncep- 
. tion that he deviates from che common ſtandard. 
I man were ſo framed as not to have any notion 
of a cummon ſtandard, the proverb mentioned 
 in:the beginning would hold univerſally, mot on- 


Iy in the fine arts, but an morals: upon that ſup- 


poſition, the taſte of every man, with. reſpect to 
both, would to himſelf be an ulcimete Randard, 

But as the conviction aa common ſtandarddl is u- 
3 niverſal, and a brancli of our nature, we intuitive- 

ly conceive a taſte to be right or good if conform- 
able to the commoniſtandard, and Se 

arenen n09 Sup co: +) | 
No particular iin eee " univer- 
ä BY than the uneaſmeſs a man feels when in mat- 
ters of importance his opinions are rejected by 


ochers : : ”—_ ſhould difference in opinion create 
n, 


4% 
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r difſerence in ſtature, in 
coumenance or in dreſs : The conviction of a 
common ſtandard: explains the myſtery: every 


man, generally ſpeaking, taking it for granted 


that his opinions agree with the common ſenſe 
of -mankitid; is. therefore difguſted with thoſe 
who think differently, - not as differing from him, 
but as differing- from the common ſtandard : 
hence in all diſputes, we find the parties, each 
of them equally, appealing conſtantly to the 
common ſenſe of mankind as the ultimate rule or 
ſtandard: "With reſpect to points arbitrary or in: 
different, which are not ſuppoſed to be regula, 


ted by any ſtandard, individuals are permitted to 


think for ec with impunity: the ſame 


liberty is not indulged with reſpect to points that 
are reckoned of moment; for what reaſon, other 


than that the ſtandard "rg which theſe are regula- 


ted, ought; as we judge, to produce an uni- 


formity of opinion in all men? In a word, to 


this convĩction of a common ſtandard mult. be 


wholly attributed the pleaſure we take in thoſe 


wha eſpouſe the ſame principles and opinions 


with ourſelves, as well as the averſion we have 


at thoſe. who differ from ps. In matters left in- 


different by the ſtandard, we find nothing of the 
fame pleaſure. or pain: a bookiſh man, unleſs 
ſway'd by convenience, reliſheth not the con- 


templative man more than the active; 3 his fr iends 
and companions are choſen indifferently out of 
_ claſs : a Painter conſorts with a poet or 
| mu, | 
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muſician, as readily as with thoſe of his, own art; 
and one is not the more agreeable to me ſor lo- 
ving beef, as I WS FRF annoy; (ax Pre- 
fern; mutton.” 0 . ; 15 TY 176175 
I have e to fay, that my difzul, 16 rai- 
ſed; not by differing, from me; hut by differing 
n what I judge to be the common ſtandard. 
This point, being of importance, qught to be 
firmly eſtabliſned : Men, it is true, are prone 
to flatter themſelves, by taking it for granted 
that their opinions and their taſte are in all re- 
ſpects conformable to the common ſtandard; but 
there may be exceptions, and experience ſhows 
there are ſome : there are inſtances without num- 
ber, of perſons who cling to the groſſer amuſe: 
ments of gaming, eating, drinking, without ha- 
ving any reliſn for the more elegant: pleaſures, 
| ſach, for example, as are afforded. by the fine : arts; c 
yet theſe very perſons, talking the ſame language 1 
with the reſt of mankind, pronounce in favour of 
the more elegant pleaſures; ; and they invariably - 
approve thoſe who have a more refined taſte, be- 1 
ing aſhamed of their own as low and ſenſual. It n 
is in vain to think of giving a reaſon for this S's 
gular impartiality, other than the authority of 
the common ſtandard with reſpect to the dignity 
of human nature *: and from the inſtances no 
given we diſcover, that the authority of that 
itandard, even 177 5 the ora: TE e ſouls, is 


rr . 1 at «@ . 


. See chap. 2 10 


ſo 


ſo vigorous, as to prevail over ſelf-partiality, and 
ro make them deſpiſe their on taſte' compared 
with the more elevated taſte of other: 

Uniformity of taſte and ſentiment reſulting 
from our conviction of a conimon ſtandard; 
leads to two important ſinal cauſesz the one re- 


ſpecting our duty, the other our paſtime. Bare 


y to mention the firſt ſhall be ſufficient, becauſe 
it does not properly belong to the preſent under. 


taking. Unhappy it would be for us did not this 


uniformity prevail in morals : that our actions 
ſhould uniformly be directed to what is good and 


againſt what is ill, is the greateſt bleſſing in ſo- 
ciety; and in order to unifor mity of action; u- 
niformity of e 18 enen is nde | 


file. n e 2 (1755.0 


With' "reſpect to Nane in Waben and the | 
fine arts in particular, the final cauſe of unifor- 


mity is illuſtrious.  Uniformity of taſte gives op- 
portunity for ſumptuous and elegant buildings, 
for fine gardens; and extenſive embelliſhments; 
which pleaſe univerſally: and the reaſon: is, that 
without uniformity ot taſte, there could not be 
any ſuitable reward, either of profit or honour, 
to encourage men of genius to labour in ſuch 
works, and to advance them toward perfection. 
The ſame uniformity of taſte is equally neceſſary 
to perfect the arts of muſic, ſculpture, and 
painting; and to ſupport the expence they re- 
| quire after they are brought to perfection. Na- 


ture is in every particular conſiſtent with her- 
| : EL 
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ſelf: we are framed by Nature to have a high 

reliſh for the fine arts, Which are a great. ſource 
of happineſs, and extremely friendly to virtue: 
we are, at the ſame time, framed with, unifor- 
mity of taſte, to furniſh proper objects for that 
high reliſh ; and if uniformity, did not preral, 
the fine arts could neven have made any. 

And this ſuggeſts another final cauſe, nat leſz 
| iluftrious.. The ſeparation of men into diſſerent 
claſſes, by birth. office, or occupation, however 
neceſſary, tends to relax the connection that 
ought to be among members. of the ſame ſtate; 
which bad effect is in ſome meaſure prevented by 
the acceſs all ranks of people have to public ſpec- 
tacles, and to amuſements that are beſt enjoy d 
in company. Such meetings, where every one 
partakes of the fame pleaſures. in eee Are . 
no {light ſupport to the ſocial affections. 
Thus, upon a conviction common to the * ä 
cies, is erected a ſtandard of. taſte, which with- le 

out heſitation is apply*d.to the taſte of every in- 
dividual., That ſtandard, ; aſcertaining. what ac- 
tions are right what wrong, what proper what ds 

| improper, hath enabled moraliſts to,; eſtabliſh 
rules for our conduct from which no perſon is 
allow'd. to ſwerve. We have the Gan ear 
for aſcertaining in all. the fine arts, what is beau- 
tiful or ugly, high or low, proper or improper, 
proportioned or diſproportioned : and here, 23 
| in morals,» we eg condemn every. taſte that de- 

1 | RB viats 
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viates from what is thus aſcertained by the com- 


mon ſtandard. 


That ds A 3 3 


for trying the taſte of individuals, in the ſine arts 
as well as in morals, is a diſcovery; but is not 
ſufficient to complete the taſk: undertaken. A 


branch ſtill more important remains upon hand; 


which is, to aſcertain what is truly the ſtandard 
of nature, that we may not lie open to have a 


falſe ſtandard impoſed on us. But what means 
ſhall be employ'd for bringing to light this natu- 
ral ſtandard? This is not obvious: for when 


we have recourſe to general opinion and general- 


practice, we are betray'd into endleſs perplexi- 
ties. Hiſtory informs us, that nothing is more 
variable than taſte in the fine arts : judging by 


numbers, the Gothic taſte of architecture muſt be 


preferred before that of Greece, and the Chineſe 
taſte probably before either: it would be end- 
leſs to recount the vorious taſtes that have pre- 


vailed in different ages with reſpect to garden- 


ing, and till prevail in different countries + 
deſpiſing the modeſt colouring of nature, wo- 
men of faſhion in France daub their cheeks with 
a red powder: nay, an unnatural ſwelling in the 
neck, peculiar to the inhabitants of the Alps, is 
reliſhed by that people. But we ought not to 
be diſcouraged with ſuch untoward inſtances, 
when we find not greater uniformity i in moral 


opinions: was it not among ſome nations held 


lawful for a man to ſell his children for ſlaves, 
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to expoſe them in their infancy to wild beaſts, 
and to puniſh them for the crime of their pa- 
rents? was any thing more common than to 
murder an enemy in cold blood? nay more, did 
not law once authoriſe the abominable practice 


of human facrifices, not leſs impious than immo · 


ral? Such aberrations from the rules of mora- 
lity prove only, that men, originally ſavage and 
brutal, acquire not rationality nor any delicacy 
of taſte till they be long diſciplined in ſociety, 
To aſcertain the rules of morality, we appeal 
not to the common ſenſe of ſavages, but of men 
in their more perfect ſtate : and we make the 
ſame appeal in forming the rules that ought to 
govern the fine arts: in neither can we ſafely 
rely on a local or tranſitory taſte; but on what | is 
the moſt GE and the moſt laſting among 


5 polite nations. 


In this very manner, a Randard for morals has 
been aſcertained with a good deal of accuracy, 


and is daily apply'd by able judges with general 
ſatisfaction. The ſtandard of taſte in the fine 
arts, is not yet brought to ſuch perfection; and 
we can account for its ſlower progreſs. The 
ſenſe of right and wrong in actions is vivid and 
diſtinct, becauſe its objects are clearly diſtin- 
guiſhable from each other; whereas the ſenſe of 
right and wrong in the fine arts is faint and wa- 
vering, becauſe its objects are commonly not ſo 
clearly diſtinguiſhable from each other. And 


there appears: to me a ſtriking final cauſe in 
E thus 
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thus diſtinguiſhing the moral ſenſe from the 
ſenſe of right and wrong in the fine arts. The 
former, as a rule of conduct, and as a law we 
ought to obey, mult be clear and authoritative. 


The latter is not intitled to the ſame privilege, 


becauſe it contributes to ourlpleaſure and amuſe- 


ment only: were it ſtrong and lively, it would 


uſurp upon our duty, and call off the attention 
from matters of greater moment : were it clear 


and authoritative, it would baniſh all difference 


of taſte, leaving no diſtinction between a refined 
taſte and one that is not ſo; which would put an 
end to rivalſhip, 1 e e tly to all i een 
ment. 

But to return to our fabject : Howevin hg 
guid and cloudy the common ſenſe of mankind 


may be as to the fine arts, it is notwithſtanding the 


only ſtandard in theſe as well as in morals. True 
it is indeed, that in gathering the common ſenſe 
of mankind, more circumſpection is requiſite 
with reſpect to the fine arts than with reſpect to 
morals : upon the latter, any perſon may be con- 
ſulted; but as to the former, a wary choice is 
neceſſury, for to collect votes indiſſerently would 
certainly miſlead us. Thoſe who depend for food 
on bodily labour, are totally void of taſte; of 
ſuch a taſte at leaſt as can be of ule in the fie 


arts. This conſideration bars the greater part of 


mankind ; and of the remaining part, many by a 
care taſte are unqualified for voting. The 


common ſenſe of mankind muſt then be confined 
2F & £ | to 
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to the few that fall not under theſe exceptions. 
But as ſuch ſelection ſeems to throw matters a- 
gain into uncertainty, we mult be more —_— 
upon this branch of our ſubject. 
Nothing tends; more than voluptuouſneſs D 
corrupt the whole internal frame, and to vitiate 
our taſte, not only in the fine arts, but even in 
morals : voluptuouſneſs never fails, in courſe of 
time, to extinguiſh all the ſympathetic aſſections, 
and to bring on a beaſtly ſelfiſhneſs, which leaves 
nothing of man but the ſhape : about excluding 
ſuch perſons there will be no diſpute. Let us 
next bring under trial, the opulent who delight 
in expence : riches rouſe the appetite for ſupe- 
riority and reſpect; which in that caſe is vented 8 
upon coſtly furniture, numerous attendants, a 4 
princely dwelling, ſumptuous feaſts, every thing gt 
ſuperb and gorgeous, to amaze and humble all fe 
beholders: ſimplicity, elegance, propriety, and ri 
things natural, ſweet, or amiable, are deſpiſed or 
neglected; for theſe are not appropriated to the 1 


rich, nor make a figure in the public eye: in tin 
a word, nothing is reliſhed, but what ſerves to far 
gratify pride, by an imaginary exaltation of the in 
poſſeſſor above thoſe who ſurround him. Such Pro 
ſentiments contract the heart, and make every N 
principle give way to elf. love: benevolence and ver 


public ſpirit, with all their refined emotions, are 
little felt, and leſs regarded; and if theſe be ex- 
cluded, there can be no place for the faint and 


delicate emotions of the fine arts. 
The 
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The excluſion of claſſes ſo many and numerous, 
reduces within ra narrow: compaſs thoſe who. are 
qualified to be judges in the fine arts. Many 
- circumſtances are neceſſary to form ſuch a judge: 
there muſt be a good natural taſte; that is, a 
taſte approaching, at leaſt in ſome degree, to 
the delicacy of taſte above deſcribed &: that 
taſte muſt be improved by education, reflection, 
and experience : ĩt muſt be preſerved alive in 
a e e —_— 75 Spree _ 5 _ Doe of 


Tune 
. 10 
* + Chap, : _ part N 
*& That theſe particulars a are uſeful, it may be ſaid ne- 
cellary, for acquiring a diſcerning taſte in the fine arts, wil! 
appear from the following facts, which-ſhow the influence 
of experience ſingly. . Thoſe who live in the world and in 
good company, are quick · ſighted with reſpect to every de- 
fect or irregularity i in behaviour: the very lighteſt ſingula- - 
rity in motion, in ſpeech, or in dreſs, which to a peaſant 
would be inviſible, efcapes not their obſervation. + The 
moſt minute differences in the human countenance, ſo 
ö minute as to be far beyond the reach of words, are diſ- 
tindly perceiyed by the plaineſt perſon; while, at the 
ſame time, the generality have very little diſcernment : 
in the faces of other animals to which they are leſs accu- - 
ſtomed: ſheep, for example, appear to have all the ſame 
face, except to the fhepherd, who knows every individual 
in his flock, as he does his relations and neighbours. The 
very populace in Athens were critics in language, in pro- 
nunciation, and even in eloquence, harangues being their 
daily entertainment. In Rome, at preſent, the moſt illi - 
terate ſhopkeeper is a better judge of ſtatues and of pic- 
tures, than perſons of the higheſt education in London. 
Theſe facts afford convincing evidence, that a diſcerning 
13: = © _ | 
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5 ways A defective taſte is incurable; and it hurts m 
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88 with moderation, and by following the 
dictates of improved nature, which give welcome 
to every rational pleaſure without deviating into 
exceſs. This is the tenor of life Which of all 
contributes the moſt to refinement of taſte; and 
the ſame tenor of We TIES 5 N to 
happineſs in general. l 
If there appear much vhcorraind} ina « ſtandard 
that requires ſo painful and intricate a ſelection, 
uwe may poſſibly be reconciled to it by the follow. 0 
ing conſideration, That, with reſpect to the fine b 
arts, there is leſs difference of taſte than is com- t 
monly imagined. Nature hath marked al her t 
works with indelible characters of high or low, d 
plain or elegant, ſtrong or weak: theſe, if at all ci 
perceived, are ſeldom miſapprehended ; and the ti 
fame mar ks are equally perceptible in works of er 


none but the paſſeſſor, becauſe it carries no au- 
thority to impoſe upon others. I know not if de 
there be ſuch a thing as a taſte naturally bad or ab 
wrong; a taſte, for example, that prefers a 
&oveling, pleaſure before one x. On: is Nen and 


taſte depends Rill more on experience: than n nature. 
But theſe facts merit peculiar regard for another reaſon, 
that they open to us a ſure method for improving our 
taſte in the fine arts; which, with reſpect to thoſe who 
have leiſure for improvements, ought to be a powerful in- 
citement to cultivate a taſte in theſe arts : an occupation 
that cannot fail to embelliſh their I gt to ſweeten 
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elegant groyeling pleaſures are never prefer- 


red ʒ they are only made welcome by thoſe whe 
know no better. Differences about objects of 
taſte, it is true, are endleſs N but they generally 
concern trifles, or poſſibly matters of equal rank, 
where preference may be given either way with 
impunity: if, on any occaſion, perſons differ 
where they ought not, a depraved taſte will rea- 
dily be diſcovered on one or other ſide, occaſion- 
ed by imitation, 'cuſtom, - or corrupted manners, 
ſuch as, are deſcribed above. And conſidering 
that every individual partakes of a common na- 
ture, what is there that ſhould occaſion any wide 
difference in taſte or ſentiment? By the prin- 
ciples that conſtitute the ſenſitive part of our na- 
ture, a wonderful uniformity is preſerved in the 
emotions and feelings of the different races of. 

men; the ſame object making upon every perſon 
the ſame impreſſion, the ſame in kind, if not in 


degree. There have been, as above obſerved, 


aberrations from theſe principles; but ſoon or 
late they prevail, and reſtore the wanderer to the 
right road, . 

And this leads to the FRO remaining mean 
that occurs to me for aſcertaining the common 
ſenſe of mankind ; and let it be obſerved, that I 
throw it out, not In deſpair, but in great confi- 
dence of ſucceſs. As the taſte of every individual 
ought to be governed by the principles above 
mentioned, an appeal to theſe principles muſt 
el be deciſive of every controverſy that 
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can ariſe upon matters of taſte. In general, eve 
ry doubt with relation to the common ſenſe of 


Ne or ſtandard of taſte, may be cleared bythe 


ſame appeal; and to unfold theſe Principles is the 
purpoſe of the preſent unde 
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of, whether a being or a quality, a paſ- 
000 - Lion or an action, is with reſpe to the 
pereipient termed an objec. Some objects ap- 
pear to be internal, or within the mind; paſſion, 
for example, Uinking! volition : Todd exter- 
nal; ſuch as every object of i ight, of | hearing, of 
ſell, of touch; of taſte. | 

2. That a& of the mind whith makes "WEIR 
to me an external object, is termed perception. 
That act of the mind which makes known to me 
an internal object, is termed conſciouſneſs. The 
power or faculty from which conſciouſneſs pro- 
ceeds, is termed an internal ſenſe. The power 
or faculty from which perception proceeds, is 
termed an external Senſe. This diſtinction re- 
fers to the objects of our knowledge ; ; for the 
ſenſes, whether external or internal, are all of 
them powers or faculties of the mint. 
3. But as ſelf is an object that cannot be term 

ed either external or internal, the faculty by 
which I have .. of myſelf, is a ſenſe that 
cannot 


* 
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cannot properly be termed either internal or ex 


ternal. _ ; 
4. By the eye we perceive figure, colour, mo- 


tion, Cc. . by the ear We perceive the different 
qualities of ſound, high, low, loud, ſoft: by 
touch we perceive rough, ſmooth, hot, cold, 
&c. : by taſte we, perceive ſweet, ſour, bitter, 
Sc. : by ſmell we perceive fragrant, fetid, &c, 
"Theſe qualities partake the common nature of 
all qualities, that they. are not capable of an in- 


dependent exiſtence, but muſt belong toſome 


being of which, they. are Properties, Ab being 
with reſpect to its qualities is termed 2 ſaubjed, 
or ſubſtratum; : becauſe | it ſupports, its qualities, 
which are ſpread, as it were, upon it. Every 
ſubſtratum of viſible qualities, is termed 175 
ſtance, and of tangible qualities, Body. 


5. Subſtance and found are perceived exiſting | 


at a diſtance from the organ; often at a conſider; 
able diſtance. But ſmell,, touch, and raſte, are 
perceived as exiſting at che organ of ſenſe. 
6. All the objects of internal ſenſe are attri- 


butes: witneſs deliberation, reaſoning, reſolu- 


tion, willing, conſenting, which af̃e internal ac- 
tions; j a8 alſo Pere and en which. are 
I am n conſcious of being e ; with regard to 
the latter, 4 am conſcious of being paſſive. 
7. Again, we are conſcious of internal action 
as in the head; of ee pd emotions as. in the 
n 2 


s. Mar 
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8. Many actions may be exerted internally, : 
and many effects produced, of which we are not 
conſcious: when e inveſtigate the ultimate 


cauſe of the motion of the blood, and of other 
internal motions upon which life depends, it is 
the moſt probable opinion that ſome internal 
power is che cauſe; and if ſo, we are ſo far un- 


conſcious ef the operations of that power. But 


conſciouſneſs being imply d in the very meaning 
of deliberating, reaſoning, reſolving, willing, 


conſenting, ſuch operations cannot eſcape our 
knowledge. The ſame is the caſe of paſſions and 


emotions; for no internal agitation is denomina- 
ted a . een or emotian but what: we; are ee 0 


ſcious o e tia s 7 f 
9. The mind is not pol the nar 85 . turns 
it is chearful, melancholy, calm, peeviſh, &c. 


Theſe differences may not improperly. be deno- - 


minated tones. An object, by making an im- 
preflion, produceth an emotion or paſſion; which 


again gives the mind a certain tone ſuited to it. 


10. Perception and ſenfation are commonly 
reckoned ſynonymous terms, ſignifying that in- 


ternal act by which external objects are made 


known to us. But they ought to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed. Perceiving is a general term for hearing, 
ſeeing, taſting, touching, ſmelling; and there- 
fore perception ſignifies every internal act by 
which we are made acquainted with external ob- 


jects: thus we are ſaid to perceive a certain ani- 


mal, a certain 8 ſound, taſte, ſmell, &c, 
Senſation 
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_ Senſation properly ſignifies that internal act by 


| 
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internal act by which we are made conſcious of 
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which we are made conſcious of pleaſure or pain 
felt at the organ of ſenſe: thus we have a ſenſa 
tion of the pleaſure ariſing from warmth, from 
a fragrant ſmell, from a ſweet taſte; and of the 
pain ariſing from a wound, from a fetid- ſmell, 
from a difagreeable taſte.” In perception, my 
attention is fixed upon the external object: in 
ſenſation, it i is fixed On the: . or 5 gen 
feel. . 
The terms eie 1 — are 18 


times employ d to ſignify the objects of percep- 
tion and ſenſation. Perception in that ſenſe is a 


general term for every external thing we per- 
ceive; and ſenſation a general term for every 
plecſurs and pain felt at the organ of ſenſe. 
11. Conception” is different from perception. 
The latter ineludes a conviction of the reality of 
its object: the former does not; for I can con- 
ceive the moſt extravagant ſtories told in a ro- 
manee, without having any conviction of their 
reality. Conception diſſers alſo from imagina- 
tion. By the power of fancy I can imagine a gold- 


en mountain, or an ebony ſhip with fails and 
ropes of ſilk. When I deſcribe a picture of that 


kind to another, the idea he forms of it is term- 


ed a conception. bern rung is active, a 
h is paſſve. 


12. Feeling, beſide eig one of the ex- 
ternal ſenſes, is a general term, ſignifying that 


aur 
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our pleaſures and our pains; for it is not li- 
mited, as ſenſation is, to any one ſort; - Thus, 
feeling being the genus of which ſenſation is a ſpe· 
cies, their meaning is the ſame: when apply d to 
pleaſure and pain felt at the organ of ſenſe; and 
accordingly We ſay indiſſerently, I feel plea- 
e ſure from heat, and pain from cold, or, I 
6e have a ſenſation of pleaſure from heat, and of 
60 pain from cold. But the meaning of feeling, 
as is ſaid, is much more extenſive : it is proper 
to ſay, I feel pleaſure in a ſumptuous: building, 
in love, in friendſhip ; and pain in loſing a child, 


in revenge, in envy: ſenſation is not n 5 


apply d to any of theſe. 
The term feeling is Cw used i in a leſs 
proper ſenſe to ſignify what we feel or are con- 
ſcious of; and in that ſenſe it is a general term 
for all our paſſions and emotions, and for all our 
other pleaſures and pains. 1 $434 
13. That we cannot perceive an external ohs 
jet till an impreſſion be made upon our body, 
is probable from reaſon, and is aſcertained by ex- 
perience. But it is not neceſſary that we be 
made ſenſible of the impreſſion: in touching, it 
is true, in taſting, and in ſmelling, we are ſen- 
fible of the impreſſion; but not in ſeeing and 
hearing. We know indeed from Experiments, 
that before we perceive a viſible object, its i- 
mage is ſpread upon the retina tunica; and that 
before we perceive a ſound, an impreſſion is 
made upon the drum of the ear: but we are not 
—— | 7 conſcious 
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conſcious either of the organic image or of the 
organic impreſſion; nor are we conſcious of any 
other operation preparatory to the act of percep- 


tion: all we can ſay, * that we nw _ Tn | 


or hear that trumpet *. 

14. Objects once perceived may be recalled to 
the mind by the power of memory. When U re- 
call an object of ſight in that manner, it appears 
to me preciſely the ſame as in the original ſurvey, 
only more faint and obſcure. For example, ha- 
ving ſeen yeſterday a ſpreading oak growing on 
the brink of a river, I endeavour to recall theſe 
objects to my mind. How is this operation per- 
formed? Do I endeavour to form in my mind a 
picture of them or repreſentative image? Not ſo. 
I tranſport myſelf ideally to the place where 1 
ſaw the tree and river yeſterday ; upon which! 
have a perception of theſe objects, ſimilar in all 
reſpects to the perception I had when I viewed 


* Yeta ſingular opinion, that impreſſions are the only 


objects of perception, has been eſpouſed by ſome philo- 
ſophers of no mean rank; not attending to the foregoing 
peculiarity in the ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing, that we 
perceive objects without being conſcious of an organic 
impreſſion, or of any impreſſion. See the Treatiſe upon 
human nature: where we find the following paſſage, 


book 1. p. 4. ſet. 2. Properly ſpeaking, it is not 


our body we perceive when we regard our limbs and 
members; ſo that the aſcribing a real and corporeal 
« exiſtence to theſe impreſſions, or to their objects, is an 
* af of the mind as. difficult to explain,” Oc. | | 


them 
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them BOWS my eyes, only more obſcure. / And in 
this recollection, Iam not conſcious. of a picture 
or repreſentative image, more than in the origi- 
nal ſurvey: the perception is of the tree and ri- 


ver themſelves, as at firſt. I confirm this by an- 


other experiment. After attentively ſurveying 
a fine ſtatue, 1 cloſe my eyes. What follows ? 
The fame object continues, without any differ- 
ence but that it is leſs diſtinct than formerly *. 
| This 


. This experiment, which every. one may make and 
reiterate till entire ſatisfaction be obtained, is of greater 
importance than at firſt view may appear; for i it ſtrikes 
at the root of a celebrated doctrine that for more than 
two thouſand years has miſled many philoſophers, This 
dodrine as delivered by Ariſtotle is in ſubſtance, * That 
* of every obje& of thought there muſt be in the 
* mind ſome form, phantaſm, or ſpecies ; that things 
« ſenſible are perceived and remembered by means of 
e ſenſible phantaſms, and things intelligible by intelli- 
“ gible phantaſms; and that theſe ſpecies or phantaſms 
e have the form of the object without the matter, as the 
6 impreſſion of a ſeal upon wax has the form of the ſeal 


_« without its matter. The followers of Ariſtotle add, 


« That the ſenſible and intelligible forms of things, are 
<« ſent forth from the things themſelves, and make im- 
< preſſions upon the paſſtve intellect, which impreſſions 
are perceived by the active intellect.“ This notion 
differs very little from that of Epicurus, which i is, That 
* all things ſend forth, conſtantly and in every direction, 
N dender ghoſts or films of themſelves, (tenuia fimulacra, 
* as expreſſed by his commentator Lucretius); which 
e ſtriking upon the mind, are the means of perception, 
n dreaming, Sc. Des Cartes, bent to oppoſe Ariſto- 
i tle, 
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This indiſtinct ſecondary perception of an objed; 
is termed an idea. And therefore the preciſe 


and accurate definition of an idea, in contradiſ- 
_ findtion 


9 + 7 
« — 0 1 * * #* 


tle, rejects the doctrine of ſenſible and a jarelligible phan- 
taſms; maintaining however the ſame doctrine in ef. 
fect, viz. That we perceive nothing external but by 
means of ſome image either in the brain or in the mind: 
and theſe images he terms ideas. According to theſe 
philoſophers, we perceive nothing immediately but phan- 
taſms or ideas; and from theſe we infer, by reaſoning, 
the exiſtence of external objects. Locke, adopting this 
doctrine, employs almoſt the whole of his book about i- 
deas. 'He holds, that we cannot perceive, remember, nor 
imagine, any thing, but by having an idea or OO of 
it. in the mind. He agrees with Des Cartes, tha 
can have no knowledge of things external but what we 
acquire by reaſoning upon their ideas or images in the 
mind; taking it for granted, that we are conſcious of 
theſe ideas or images, and of nothing elſe. Thoſe who 
talk the molt intelligibly explain the doctrine thus: When 
I ſee in a mirror a man ſtanding behind me, the imme- 
dlate object of my fight i is his image, without which I 
oo could not ſee him: in like manner, when I ſee a tree or 
* a houſe, there muſt be an image of theſe objects in my 
brain or in my mind; which image is the immediate ob- 
jet of my perception; and by means of that image [ 
_ perceive the external object. | "6 
One would not readily ſuſpe& any bank in this ideal 
' ſyſtem, other than the leading us into a labyrinth of me- 
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to 
taphyſical errors in order to account for our knowledge e 
of external objects, which is more truly and more ſim- wv 
ply accounted for by direct plain perception. And yet „* 


ſome late writers have been able to extract from it death 


and « * to the whole world, levelling all down to 
; 2 
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anton u. an or perception, ig 4 That 
« perception of a real object which iso raiſed in 


45 * mind. en of memory. ine 
iN - inc | thing 


a mere - ob A 1 Dr. Bebe, upon EUR of 
the philoſophers named, taking for ranged that, we can- 
not perceive any object but what is in the mind, diſco- 
vered, that the reaſoning emplay'd by, Des Cartes and | 
Locke to infer the exiſtence. of external objects, is incon- 
cluſme: and upon thar diſcouery ventured, againſt com- 
mon ſenſe, to:annihilate totally the material world. And 
a later writer diſcovering that Berkeley; arguments 
might with' equal ſucceſs be dapplied againſt; immaterial 
beings, ventures ſtill more holdly to reject by the, Jump 
the immaterial world a8 ; well: as the material; ; leaving 
nothing in nature but images or ideas floating in vacns, 
without affording them N e for Ware or fup- 
Port. aim 3d 0b $1453 on 
When ſach-wild and. extravagant. eqnſequences can 55 
drawn from, the ideal ſyſtem, it might have been expect- 
ed, that no man who is not crazy would have. yentured 


toeredt ſach,a.ſoperiruQure, till he ſhould, firlt be cer- 
tain beyond all doubt of a ſolid foundatien. And yet 


upon examination, we find the foundation of this terrible 
doctrine to be no hetter than a ſhallow metaphyſical ar- 


gument, ir. That no being ean act but where it is; 
and, conſequently, that it cannot act upon any ſub- 


ect at a diſtance.“ This argument poſſeſſes indeed 


one eminent advantage, that its obſcurity, like that of an 
oracle, is apt to impoſe upon the reader; whois, willing 
to conſider it as a demonſtration, becauſe. he does not 


clearly ſee the fallaey. The beſt way to give it a fair 


trial, is to draw it out of its obſcurity, and to Rate it in 


a clear light, as follows. No ſubject can be perceived 
unleſs it act upon the mind; but ne diſtant ſubject can 


1 H. | I . te act 
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thing we have any knowledge: of, whether, i imer / 


nal. or external, paſſions, emotions, thinking; 
reſolving,. willing, beat, cold, d. ak well at 


« aff upon the nigh: becauſe e ee 
here it is; and, therefore; the immediate object of 
wy perceptitn muſt be ſomething united tu the mind, fo 
„ A ko be Able to act upon it.“ Here the argument 
completed in all its parts ſeems to be juſtly ſtated;/-and 


from it is derived the ſuppoſed neceſſity of: phantaſms' br 


ideas united to the mind, as the only objects of percep+ 


tion. It ĩs fingularly unlueky for this argument, that it 


conclüdes directly againſt the very fyſtem of which it is 


the only Foundation 3' for how can'phantaſitis/ or ideas be 


raiſed i in the mind "by things at à diſtance; if things at'a 
diſtance eatinot' act upon the mind? I' ſay more; that it 
allumes a propoſition as true? without evidence, 12. 
That no diſtant ſubject can act upon the mind. This 
Propoſition tndoubtealy: requires evidence für it ic not 
intuitively certain. And, therefore, till the” propoſition 
be demonſtrated, every man without ſeruple may rely 
upon the Tbnvictlön of his ſenſes, eee. eg 
Wings at a diſtante. * 0 

But 1 ventute's 4 bolder wake, which ito bor tha 


4 a1 
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but where it is, is hare: any thing mort ae 
common, than the acting upon ſubjects at à diſtance by 
intermediate means? This holds in fact with reſped 
both to ſeeing and hearing. When I ſee a tree, for ex- 
ample, rays of light are reflected from the tree to my eye, 
forming a picture upon the retina tunica: but the object 
perceived is the tree itſelf, not the rays of light, nor the 
picture. In this manner diſtant objects are perceived, 
without! any action of the object upon the mind, or of the 
mind enema MR” Err; in We caſe: the 


. 
and ct 
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exteriutichjodiy me quo rot rr nr 
pool be let ohh ot 
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* * 


Je er. by thunder, 2 upon 


the drum this impreſſion is not what, 1 
hear, it = eh a W by means of that cal 

"Widkire ect to ifi in * we are profoundly 7 
ignoränt by ler Means 


veg One ching only is clear, that as we have no 
knowledye, of chat Pi . t.is as natural to conceive 


that i it ſhould he made ment. o diſcovering the 
erterhal obje&t, and not iffelf, as of n itſelf on- p 
ly, and not the exterial Gbi ek. 
Upon the chimerical conſequences draws ham 1 
deal ſyſtem, I ſhall make but a ſingle reflection. Nature 
determines us neceſſarily to rely on 2 veracity of our 
ſenſes; and upon their evidence che exiſtence of external 
objecks is to us 4 matter of intuitive knowledge and ab- 
ſolute certainty. Vai thefefore is the attempt of Dr 
Berkeley and of his followers, to deceive us, by a meta - 
phyſical. ſubtilty, into a diſbelief of what we cannot enter- 
tain even the dightelf Y ubt. 5:3 

© From this definition of an idea, the following propo- | 
ſition tint be evident, That there can be nd ſüich thing 
as an inhate idea. If the original perception of an ob- 
je& be not inüate, which is obvious, it is. not leſs obvious, 


chat the idea or ſecondary perception of that object can- 


not be innate. And yet, to prove this ſelf- evident pro- 
poſition, Locke has beſtowed a whole book of his treatiſe: 
upon Iman underſianding. So neceſſary it is to give 
accurate definitions, and ſo preventive of difpute- are de 
finitions hen accurate. Dr Berkeley has taken great 
pains to prove another propoſition equally evident, That 
there can be no ſuch thing as a general idea: all our o- 
riginal perceptions are of particular objects, and our ſe- 
"ROY perceptions or ideas muſt be equally ſo. 
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15. The original perceptions oſ external ob- 
jects, are either ſimple or complex. Some 
ſounds are ſo ſimple as not to be reſolvable into 
. parts, and the perception of ſuch ſounds muſt 
= |. be equally: ſo: the like with reſpect to the per. 
| ception of certain taſtes and ſmells... 1 A percep- 
| tion of touch, is. generally compounded . of, the 
| more ſimple perceptions of hardneſs or ſoftneſs, 
Joined with ſmoothneſs or roughneſs, heat or 
cold, &. But of all tlie perceptions of exter- 
nal ſenſe, that of a viſible object is the molt « com- 
plex ; becauſe the eye takes in more particulars 
than any other organ. A tree is compoſed of a 
trunk, branches, leaves; it has colour; figure, 
ſize. Every one of theſe ſeparately produceth a | 
perception in the mind of the ſpectator, which 
are all CINE: into dhe comphex, ne 1 : 
the tre... o eee cl bg Log yole! | 
16. The pi perception of: an object af 
ſight, is more complete, lively, a and diſtin, 1 
than that of. any othef object. And for that rea- (+ 

N 

e 
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ſon, an idea or ſecondary perception of a viſible 
object, is alſo more complete, lively, and diſ- | 
tin&, than that of any other object. A fine paſ- WW fi 


* N 
— oy 


— — 
— — ts 


ſage i in muſic, may, for a moment, be recalled b 
to the mind with tolerable accuracy; but, after 3 
the ſhorteſt interval, it becomes not leſs obſeur er 
than the ideas of the other objects mentioned. th 
17. As the range of an individual is common- in 
ly within. narrow bounds of ſpace, it rarely hap- Ca 


pens, that every: thing neceſſary to be known WF @ 
= comes 


— 


comes under our own perceptions; ;” which there- 


fore are a proviſion too ſcanty for the purpoſes 
of life. Language is an admirable contrivance 


for ſupplying that deficiency; ſor by language e- 
very man may communicate his perceptions to 


all: and the ſame may be done by painting and 
other imitative arts. The facility of communi- 
cation is in proportion to the livelineſs of the i- 
deas; eſpecially in language, which hitherto has 


not arrived at greater perfection than to expreſs 
clear and lively ideas: and hence it is, that poets 


and orators, who are extremely ſucceſsful in de- 
ſcribing objects of ſight, find objects of the other 


ſenſes too faint and obſcure for language. An 


idea thus acquired of an object at ſecond hand, 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed from an idea of me- 
mory, though their reſemblance has occaſioned 
the ſame term idea to be apply d to both; which 
is to be regretted, becauſe ambiguity in the ſi ig- 
nification of words is a great obſtruction. to ac- 
curacy of conception. Thus Nature hath fur- 


_ niſhed the mgans of multiplying ideas without 


end, and of providing every individual with a 
ſufficient ſtack toanſwer, not only the neceſſities, 
but even the elegancies of life. | 

3 18. Further, man is endued with a ſort of 
creative power: he can fahricate images of things 
that have no exiſtence, The materials employ'd 
in this operation, are ideas of ſight, which be 
can take to pieces and combine into new forms 


at pleaſure : their complexi ty and vivacity make 
wat K k 3 . them ; 
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them fit materials. But a man hath na ſuch-pawer 


over any of his other ideas, Whether of the ex- 
ternal or internal ſenſes » he cannot; after the 
utmoſt effort, combine theſe into new farms, 
being too obſcure for that operation, An image 


thus fabricated cannot be called a ſecondary per- 


ception, not being derived from an original per- 
ception: the poverty of language however, as 
in the caſe immediately above mentipned, has 
occaſioned the ſame term idea to be apply d to 
all. This ſingular power of fabricating images 
without any foundation in reality, is en t 
ed by the name imagination. 

19. As ideas are the chief ebe be 
in reaſoning and reflecting, it is of conſequence 
that their nature and differences be underftaod. 
It appears now, that ideas may be diſtinguiſhed 
into three kinds; firft, Ideas derived from ori- 
ginal perceptions, properly termed ideas of me- 
mory ; ſecond, Ideas communicated by language 
or other ſigns; and, third; Ideas of imagination, 
Theſe ideas differ Golti each other in many re- 
ſpects; but chiefly in reſpect that they proceed 


from different cauſes : the firſt kind is derived | 


from real exiſtences that have been objects of our 
ſenſes : Janguage is the cauſe of the fecond, or 
any other ſign that has the ſame power with 


language: and a man's imagination is to him- 


ſelf the cauſe of the third. It is ſcarce neceſſary 
to add, that an idea, originally of imagination, 
being — to others by language, or any 
5 N other 


7 FEY [a an as — reren oo. © i. ...+4 * — e 


the ſecond kind; and again, that an idea of 
this kind, being afterwards recalled to the mind, 
becomes iu that circumſtance * memo je; 
_ GL ABUT G63 84 bf e n. 11 15 210 : 
20. We are not ſo — — 
objects with indifferency: theſe, with very fer 
exceptions, appear "agreeable or diſagreeable ; s 
and at the fate time raiſe in us pleaſant or pain- 
ful emotions. With'reſpedt to external objects 
in particular, we diſtinguiſh -rhoſe which pro- 
duce organe impreſſions, from thoſe which af- 
fe us from'a diſtance. When we touch a ſoft 
and ſmooth body, we have a pleaſant feeling as at 
the place of contact; which feeling we diſtin- 
guiſh not, at leaſt not accurately, from the a- 
greeableneſs of the body itſelf; and the fame 
holds in general with regard to, all organic im- 
preſſions. It is otherwiſe in hearing and ſeeing : 
a found is perceived as in itſelf agreeable, and 
raiſes'\Mm-the'heirer a pleaſant emotion: an ob- 
ject of fight appears in itſelf agreeable, and raiſes 
in the ſpe@ator'a pleaſant emotion. Theſe are 
accurately diſtinguiſhed: the pleaſant emotion is 
felt as within the mind; the agreeableneſs of the 
object is placed upon the object, and is perceived 
as one of its qualities or properties. The agree- 
able appearance of an object of ſight, is termed 
beauty; and the „ eee of dach 
an object is rermed uglineſs.” W 
1 1 * beauty and uglineſs, in their 
nn K k 4 proper 
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proper FRE genuine fignification; are conſined to 
objects of ſight; yet ĩma more lax and:figurative 
ſignification, they are apply d to objects of the o- 
ther ſenſes : they are ſumetimes apphꝰ d even to 
abſtract terms; for it is not unuſual to ſay, a 
beautiful theorem;.a beautiful ne of-go- 
_vernmwont{} iy [ooo enen faiq odo 
22. K line ee 3 rule, is Per- 
ceived and ſaid to be regular: a ſtraight, line, 2 
parabola, a byperbola, the circumference of 3 
circle, and of an ellipſe, are all of them regular 
lines. A figure compoſed by a ſingle rule, is 
perceived and ſaid to be regular: a circle, 2 
ſquare, a hexagon, an equilateral triangle, are 
regular figures, being compoſed, by a ſingle rue 
that determines the form of each, When the 
form of a line or of a figure is aſcertained. by. a 

| ſingle rule that leaves nothing arbitrary, the line 
and the figure are ſaid to be perfectly regular; 
which is the caſe of the figures now mentioned, 
and the caſe of a ſtraight line and of the circum- 
ference of a circle. A figure and a line that re- 
quire more than one rule for their gonſtructjon, 
or that er any of their parts lei Scbitrary, are 


rhomb are lefs obs lan 2 ſquare; the. — 
logram being ſubjected to no cule as to the 
length of ſides, other than that, the oppoſite 
ſides be equal; the xhomb being ſubjected to.no 
rule as to its angles, other than that the oppoſite 
asked be equal e ſame reaſon, the cir- 


1 | CUI 
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 cumference- of :an-ellipſe; the ſorm of which is 


ſuſceptible of much _ is leſs — 


that of a circle. 101 (Hob EN Ml 4 7 


231 Regularity, en ſpeaking; A 


like beauty, to objects of | ſight > and, like beau- 
ty, it is alſo-apply'd. figuratively to other ob- 


jects: thus We ſay; a regular government, 4 
Wee, of 3 _— eee | 


cipline. bo 
24: When bobo Spares are nay of Graitar 


parts, they are faid to be uniform. Perfect u- 
| niformity is where the conſtituent parts of two 


figures are equal: thus two cubes of the ſame 
dimenſions are perfectly uniform in all their parts. 
Vniformity leſs perfect is, where the parts mu- 
r correſpond, but without being equal: the 

uniformity is imperfect between 'two ſquares. or 
cubes of unequal dimenſions; / and Rinn more ſo 


debe a ſquare and a parallelogram. 


257. ' Uniformity is alſo applicable exvihs- con- 


ſtituent parts of the ſame figure. The conſti- 
tuent parts of a ſquare are perfectly uniform: its 
ſides are equal and its angles are equal. Where- 
in then differs regularity from uniformity ? ? for 
a figure compoſed of uniform parts niuſt undoubt- 
edly be regular. Regularity is predicated of a fi- 


gure conſidered as a whole compoſed of uniform 


parts: uniformity is predicated" of theſe parts as 
related to each other by reſemblance: we ſay, a 

ſquare is à regular, not an uniform, figure; but 
with reſpect to the conſtituent parts of a ſquare, 


we 


of 
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we ſay not, that they are regular, but that they 


are uniform. 5] fl i nt 1 18. ch r) 
26. In things deſtined for the ſame wſe;--25 


legs, arms, eyes, windaws, ſponns, we expect 


uniformity. Proportion ought; to govern partz 
intended for different uſes: we require a certain 
| proportion between a leg and an arm; in the 

baſe, the ſhaft, the capitel of a pillar; and in the 


length, the breadth, the height of a_room : 
ſome proportion is ohio required ain different | 
things intimately connected, as between a dwel- 


Aing-houſe, the garden, and the ſtables : but we 
require no proportion among things lightly. con- 
nected, as between the table a man writes gn and 
the dog that follows him. Proportion and uni- 
formity never coincide: things equal are uniform; 
but proportion is never applied to them: the 
four ſides and angles of a ſquare are equal and 


perfectly uniform; but we ſay not that they, are 


proportional. Thus, praportion always implies 


inequality or difference; but then it implies it to 


a certain degree only: the moſt agreeable. pro- 
portion reſembles a maximum in mathematics; 
a greater or leſs ne or difference i 10 leſs a- 
8 Ys 
7. Order ans various n Fir, 
in tracing or ſurveying objects, we are directed 
by a ſenſe of order: we perceive it to be more 
orderly, that We ſhould, paſs from a principal 
to its acceſſories, and from a whale to its parts, 
| than in the · contrary direction. Next, ay 


CD RG Codd net oils i En. 


00000 


3 nd 0 order 
directs us to ꝑlace together things intimately con- To 
nected. Thirdly, in placing things that have no 
natural connection, that order appears the moſt | 
perfect where the particulars are made to bear the 


. 


ſtrongeſt relation to each other that poſition can 


give them. Thus paralleliſm is the ſtrongeſt re- 


lation that poſition can beſtow upon ſtraight | 


lines: if they be ſo placed as by production to 
interſect, the relation is leſs perfect. A large bo- 


dy in the middle, and two equal bodies of leſs 
ſize, one on each fide, is an order that produces 


the ſtrongeſt relation the bodies are ſuſteptible 


oſ by poſition : the relation between the two e- 
qual bodies would be ſtronger by juxtapoſition; 
but they mnt Yor n _— the fams OI 

to the third, | 


28. The bobby or e of a'vidble 


object, is perceived as one of its qualities; which 
holds, not only in the original perception, but 


alſo in the ſecondary perception or idea: and 


hence the pleaſure that ariſes: from the idea of a 
beautiful object. An idea of imagination is alſo 
pleaſant, though in a lower degree than an idea 


of memory, where the objects are of the fame 
kind; for an evident reaſon, that the former is 
more diſtincł and lively chan the latter. But this 
inferiority i in ideas of imagination, is more than 
compenſated by their greatneſs and variety, which 
are boundleſs; for the ĩmagination acting with- 


out . can fabricate: ideas of finer viſible 


objects, 
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objects, of more noble and heroic - «Rianky: af 
greater wickedneſs, of more ſurpriſing events, 
than ever in fact exiſted: and in communicating 
ſuch ideas by words, painting, ſculpture, &c. 
the influence of mu not leſs exten 
five;than grett. x 


- 29, In the nature of: youth man; — is ſomne- 


wh original, that ſerves to diſtinguiſh him from 
others, that tends to form a charaQer, and to 
make him meek or. fiery, candid or deceitful, re- 
ſolute or timorous, chearful or moroſe. This o- 
Tiginal bent, termed diſpoſition, muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed from a principle: the latter, ſignifying a 


law of human nature, makes part of the common 
nature of man; the former makes part of the na- 
ture of this or that man. Propenſity is a name 
common to both; for it _ a he penn as 
well as a diſpoltibios: fas 16 

30. Affection, * a \ tried hank of mind 
toward a particular being or thing, occupies a 


middle place between diſpoſition on the ane 


hand, and paſſion on the other. It is clearly diſ- 
tinguiſhable from diſpoſition, which being a 
branch of one's nature originally, muſt exiſt be- 


fore there can be an opportunity to exert it up- 


on any particular object; whereas. affection can 
never be original, becauſe having a ſpecial rela- 
tion to a particular ohject, it cannot exiſt till the 
object have once at leaſt been preſented. It is 
not leſs clearly diſtinguiſhable from paſſion, 


which 3 the real or ideal preſence | of 
its 


„0 „ 


fection, once Hſettled: Nr — * — 


connection; and, like otlier connections, ſub -! 


ſiſts even when we do not think of the perſon. 
A familiar examplexcill 2lear the whole. There 


may be in my mind a diſpoſition to grati tude 


ver to be exerted; and which therefore is never 
diſcovered even by myſelf. Auiather whochas the 
fame diſpoſitibn, mrets witha kindly office that: 
makes him grateful to his henefactor : an inti- 


mate connection is formed between them; termed | 


affectiun; Which, like other connections, has a 


permanellit exiſtence, though not always in view. 
The affection, for the moſt part, lies -dorman ty 


till an opportunity offer of enerting it: in chat 


circumſtance, it is converted into rhe paſhon 5 
of gratitude; and the qpportunity is greeclily x 


ſeized for teſtifying gratitude in the pions 
manner ib 07 piiidion guisd 3127 

31. verſion, I think, is oppoſed to affection, 
and not to deſire, as it commonly is. We have 
an afſection to one perſon; we have an averſion 
to another: the former diſpoſes u us to eee to 
its object, the latter to do ill. £ 

32. What is a ſentiment? It 1 is hab Pereeß⸗ 
tion; for a perception ſignifies the act by which 
we becomeiconſcigus of external objects. It is 


not conſciouſneſs of an internal action, ſuch as 
thinking, ſuſpending thought, inclining, reſol- 
ving, willing, G. Neither is it the conception 
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that; t ind — termed — T meer 
timent. is appropriated! to ſuth thoughts as are 
prompted by paſſion nn nyes 23h) 
331 Attention is that ſtate of mind ich ges 
pares one to receive imipreſſtoris. According to 
the degree of atterition, objects make a ftronger 
or weaker impreſſion K. Attention is requiſite 
even to the ſimple! act. bj ſceiug : the eye can 
rake in a conſiderable:field: at one log but no 
object in the field ĩs ſten diſtiinctly, but that ſingly 
whictr fixes: the attention: ini a profound re- 
verie that totally oednpies the attention; We 
ſcarce fee what is ditectly! hefore zun In a train 
of perteptions, no particular object makes ſueh 
a figure as it would do ſingle and apart: for 
when the attention is divided; among many ob- 
jets, no particular object is intitled to a large 
ſhare: Hence, the ſtillneſs of: night contributes 
to terror, there being nothing to ore the at 
tention: 22.2 4 1355 255 de nie 
» £6630. Holz O dt litt. 
* Buse „ eee, eng; 
. Sounds are fneliorated by the intenſion of 
the ſenſe, where the common ſenſe is collected moſt to 


the particular ſenſe of hearing, and the ſight ſuſpended. | 
Therefore ſounds are ſweeter, as well as greater, in the 
night that in the day; and I ſuppoſe they are ſweeter 
to blind-men than to others: and it is manifeſt; chat be- 
tween ſleeping and waking, when all the ſenſes are bound 
and ſuſpended, muſic is eee than when one is fully 
| waking. h | x : 


Horror 
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8 on fight: i i, attention 
is moſtiy directed by will; and for that reaſon; it 


is our own fault if trifling objects make any deep 


impreſſion. Had we-power equally to with- hold 


Our 
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our attention from matters of | we 
might be proof againſt any deep impreſſion. / But 
| our power fails us here: an inter: eſting object 
* | ſeizes and mes. the attention, eyond the poſlibili- 
ty of controul; and. while, our attention i5.thus 
| forcibly attached to one uhject, others may; ſolicit 
5 for admittance; but in vain, for they will not 
dee regarded! Thus a r 
a felt! in preſence of a greater $88 A297 16.1812 ha 
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35. Genus, Species, eee 
invented to diſtinguiſh-beings from each other. 
Individuals are diſtinguthed by their qualities: a 
number of individuals conſidered with reſpect to 
qualities that diſtinguiſh them from others, is 
termed a ſpecies: a plurality of ſpecies'conſider- 
ed with reſpect to their diſtinguiſhing qualities, 
is termed a genus. That quality which diſtin- 


1 one genus, one — or even one in- 
dividual, 
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dvidual; from another, is rermed a modifica- © 


tion + thus the ſame particular that is termed a 


property or quality when'- conſidered as belong- 
ing to an individual, or 4 claſs of individuals, 


is termed a modification when conſidered as diſ- 
tinguiſhing the individual or the claſs from an- 
other: a black ſtin and ſoft curled hair, are pro- 
perties of a-negro's the ſame cireumſtances con- 
ſidered as marks that diſtinguiſh a negro from a 


man of a A W are ſas + 


difications. 
36. Objects of G ight, Til YER are dif: 


tinguiſhable into the ſeveral particulars that en- 


ter into the compoſition: theſe objects are all of 
them coloured; and they all have length, breadth, 
and thickneſs. ' When I behold a ſpreading oak, 
I diſtinguiſh in that object, ſize, figure, colour, 
and ſometimes motion: viewing a flowing river, 
I diſtinguiſh colour, figure, and conſtant motion: 


a dye has colour, black ſpots, ſix plain ſurfaces, 


all equal and uniform. Objects of touch have all 
of them extenſion : ſome of them are felt rough, 
ſome ſmooth : ſome of them are hard, ſome ſoft. 
With reſpec to the other ſenſes, forms of their 
objects are ſimple, ſome complex: a ſound, a 
taſte, a ſmell, may be ſo ſimple as not to be diſ- 
tinguiſhable into parts: others are perceived to 
be compounded of different e Kent 
taſtes, and different ſmells. 

37. The eye at one look can graſp a number of 
objects, as of trees in a field, or men in a crowd: 

VC as 
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as theſe objects are diſtinct from eactrothery each 


having a ſeparate and independent exiſtence, 
they are diſtinguiſhable. in the mind as well as 
in reality; and there is nothing more eaſy than 
to abſtract from ſome and to conſine our con- 
templation to others. A large oak with its 
ſpreading branches, fixes our attention upon it 
ſelf, and abſtracts us from the ſhrubs that ſur- 
round it. In the fame manner, with reſpect to 
compound ſounds, taſtes, or ſmells, we can ſix 
our thoughts upon any one of the component 
parts, abſtracting our attention from the reſt, 
But the power of abſtraction is not confined to 
objects that are ſeparable in reality as well as men- 
tally; it alſo takes place where there can he no 
real ſeparation: the ſize, the figure, the colour, 
of a tree, are inſeparably connected, and have no 
independent exiſtence; the ſame of length, 
breadth, and thickneſs: and yet we can mental - 
ns our obſervations to one of theſe, neg- 
lecting or abſtracting from the reſt. , Here ab- 


ſtraction takes place em eee cannot . _ 


ſeparation. 

38. This poser abſtraction is of great v veil 
ty. A carpenter conſiders a log of wood with 
regard to hardneſs, firmneſs, colour, and tex- 
ture: a philoſopher, neglecting theſe properties, 
makes the log undergo a chymical analyfis; and 
examines its taſte, its ſmell, and its component 
principles: the geometrician confines his reaſon- 
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ing to the figure, the lengrh, breadth, and 
thickneſs, In general, every artiſt, abſtracking 
from all other properties, confines his obſerva« 
tions to thoſe which have a more eee con- 
nection with his profeſſion. 

39. Hence clearly appears the mean of an 
abſtract term, and abſtract idea. If in viewing 
an object we can abſtract from ſome of its parts 
or properties and attach ourſelves to others, 
there muſt be the fame facility when we recall 
this object to the mind in idea. This leads direct- 
ly to the definition of an abſtract idea, viz. A 
„ partial idea of a complex object, limited to one 
or more of the component parts or properties, 
« laying aſide or abſtracting from the reſt.” A 
word that denotes an abſtract idea, is called an 
abſtract term. | 

40. The power of abſtraction- is beſtowed up- 
on man, for the purpoſe ſolely of reaſoning. It 
tends greatly to the facility as well as clearneſs of 
any proceſs of reaſoning, that, withdrawing from 
every other circumſtance, we can confine our at- 
tention to the ſingle property we deſire to in- 
veſtigate. | 

41. Abſtrat ideas, may, I think; be diſtin: 
guiſhed into three different kinds, all equally 
ſubſervient to the reaſoning faculty. Individuals 
appear to have no end; and did we not poſſeſs 
the faculty of diſtributing them into claſſes, the 
mind would be loſt in an endleſs variety, and no 
progreſs be Oe" in 1 It is by the fa- 
| * 12 | | culty 
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culty of abſtraction that we diſtribute beings ps 


genera and ſpecies : finding a number of indivi- 


duals connected by certain qualities common to 


all, we give a name to theſe individuals conſi- 
dered as thus connected, which name, by gather- 
ing them together into one claſs, ſerves in a curt 
manner to expreſs the whole of theſe individuals 


as diſtinct from others. Thus the word ani- + 
mal ſerves to denote every being which hath | 
ſelf- motion; and the words man, horſe, lion, 


Sc. anſwer ſimilar purpoſes. This is the firſt 
and moſt common ſort of abſtraction; and it is 


of the moſt extenſive uſe, by enabling us to 


comprehend in our reaſoning whole kinds, and 
ſorts, inſtead of individuals without end. The 
next ſort of abſtrad ideas and terms comprehends 


a number of individual objects conſidered as con- 


nected by ſome occaſional relation. A great 


number of perſons colleted together in one 


place, without any other relation but merely 
that of contiguity, are denominated à crowd : 


in forming this term, we abſtract from ſex, from 
gage, from condition, from dreſs, &c. A num- 


ber of perſons connected by being ſubjected to 
the ſame laws and to the ſame government, are 
termed a nation : and a number of men ſubjec- 
ed to the ſame military command, are termed 
an army. A third ſort of abſtraction is, Where 
a ſingle property or part, which may be com- 
mon to my individuals, is ſelected to be the 
ſubject 
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ſubject of our contemplation ; for example, 

whiteneſs, hens e en roundneſs, at 
arm. | 
42. Abſtract terms are a happy in invention: it 
is by their means chiefly, that the particulars 
which we make the ſubject of our reaſoning are 
brought into cloſe union, and ſeparated from all 
others however naturally connected. Without 
the aid of ſuch terms, the mind could never be 
kept ſteady to its proper ſubject, but be perpe- 
tually in hazard of aſſuming foreign circumſtan- 
ces, or neglecting what are eſſential. We can, 
without the aid of language, compare real ob- 
jects by intuition, when theſe objects are pre- 
ſent; and, when abſent, we can compare them 
in idea. But when we advance farther, and at- 
tempt to make inferences, and draw concluſions, 
we always employ abſtract terms, even in think- 
ing : it would be as difficult to reaſon without 
them, as to perform operations in algebra with- 
out ſigns; for there is ſcarce any reaſoning with- 
out ſome degree of abſtraction, and we cannot 
abſtract to purpoſe without making uſe of ab- 
ſtrat terms. Hence it follows, that without 

language man would ſcarce be a rational being. 
43. The fame thing, in different reſpects, 
has different names. With reſpe& to certain 
qualities, it is termed a ſubſtance; with reſpect 
to other qualities, a body; and with reſpect to 
qualities of all ſorts, a ſubject. It is termed a pa/- 
LS ive 
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froe ſubject with reſpect to an action exerted * wp. 


on it; an object with reſpect to a percipient; a 
cauſe with reſpect to the effect it nen ; and 


an Heer with ern to its _ 2 
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Auna idea) defined i. 421. dine ideas of ae kinds 
Hi. $37. 

Abſtraction) power of i i. $30. Its uſe i ii. 830. 331. SS 

Abſtract terms) ought to be avoided. in poetry i. 236. ii. 351. Cannot 
be compared but by being perſonified ii. 286. Perſonified ji. 236. 
Defined ii. 531. The uſe of abſtract terms ii. 533. 

Accent) defined ji. 104. The muſica] accents that are neceſſary in an 
hexameter line ii. 116, A low word muſt not be accented ij. 146. 
Rules for accenting Engliſh heroic verſe ii. 146. 143. How far-af- 


feed by the pauſe ii. 151. Accent and pauſe have a mutual in- 


fluence ii. 154- 


Action). what feckings e by boman ations 3 1. 37. 38-227. 360. ö ; 


We are impelled to action by deſire i. 43 . Some actions are inſtinc- 
tive, ſome. intended as means to a certain end i. 46. Actions great 


and elevated, low and groveling i i. 222. S$lowneſfs and quickneſs in 


acting, to what cauſes owing i. 304. 315. Emotions oceaſioned by 
propriety of action i. 339. Oecaſioned by impropriety of action 
i. 340. Human actions conſidered with reſpect to dignity and mean 
neſs i. 355. Actions the interpreters of the heart i. 433. Action 
is the fundamental part of epic and dramatic compoſitions ii. 384. 


Unity of action ii. 406. We are conſcious of internal action as in 


the head ii. 506. tene ation may proceed without our being 
conſcious of it. ii. 307. | 

Action and reaction betwixt 2 3 object i i. 120. 

AQor) bombaſt actor i. 244. The chief talents of an actor i. 428. 
An actor ſhould feel the paſſion he repreſents i. 452. Dif- 
ference as to pronunciation n the French and a actors 
i. 457. Note. 

Admiration i. 119. 263. 

Aneid. See Virgil. 

Affectation i. 33 

Aion) to children 2 for i 1, 71. To blood. relations; i. [7% 

Affection for what belongs to us i. 72. Social affections more reſi- 

ned than ſelſiſh 3. 112. Alfection j in what manner inflamed into a 


paſſion i. 189. Oppoſed to propenſity i. 122.  Aﬀecon to 


i} children endures longer than any other affeQion i. 123. Opinion 


5 and belief influenced by aifaRion i. 163. Affection deſined i. 402. 
Ii, 34. Po 8 | 
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Agamemnon) of Seneca cenſured i. 483. : 


Agreeable emotions and paſſions i. 304, &«. a neither agree 


able nor diſagreeablo. See Object. 
Alceſtes) of Euripides cenſured i. $06. ii. * 4285. | 
Alexandre) of Racine cenſured i. 474+ . 1 
Alcxandrine line ii. 120. . 8 


Allegory) defined ii. 278. More difficult in painting hid in poetry 


ii. 293. In an hiſtorical poem ii. 392. 393- 

All for love) of Dryden cenſured i i. 450. 

Alto relievo ii. 473. © 

Ambiguity) occafioned by a wrong choice of words ii. 5 ebene 
by a wrong arrangement ii. 34. 

Amynta) of Taſſo cenſured i. 463. | 0 FP off SPE 

Amor patriæ) accounted for i. 75. ODE: id SHOE 1 08 

Amphibrachys ii. 178. ; 

Amphimacer ii. 179. 5 | 

_ "Analytic) and ſynthetic methods of king compared; 24+ 

Anapeſtus i ii. 179. | 

Anger) explained i. 8r, Cc. Frequently comes to its | heinhe 8 

neouſiy i. x18. Decays ſuddenly i. 1a 2. Sometimes exerted againſt 
the innocent i. 157. and even againſt things i inanimate i. "oy "_ 
infectious i. 180. Has no dignity in it i. 354. + 

Angle) largeſt and ſmalleſt angle of viſion i. 273. 

Animals) diſtributed by nature into claſſes ji. 280 

Antibacchius ii. 179. 

Anticlimax ii. 92. s 

Antiſpaſtus ii. 180. , , | 

Antitheſis ii. 29. Verbal antichefls 1. 390. ii. oy” 1 

Apoſtrophe ii. 2585, G . 8 

Appearance) things ought to be deferibed i in poetry, as uy appears 

not as they are in reality ii. 327. 328. 

Appetite) defined i. 44. Appetites of hunger, thirſt, animal love; 2 · 
riſe without an object i. 63. Appetite for fame or eſteem i. 151. 
Apprehenſion) dullnefs and quickneſs of e to Mag parer=en 

owing i. 304. 
Architecture ch. 24. Grandeur of manner in architeRure has 230. The 
ſituation of a great houſe ought to be lofty i. 334. A playhouſe or a 
muſic · room ſuſceptible of much ornament i. 335: What emotions 
can be raiſed b architecture i ii. 433. Its emotions compared with 
thoſe of gardening Ii. 434- Every building ought to have an expreſ- 
* Lon ſuited to its deſtination ii. 433. 40% Simplieiey ought to 
be the governing taſte ii. 434. Regularity to be ſtudied ii. 438. 460. 
External form of dwelling-houſes i ii. 457. 458. Diviſions within ii. 
357. 470-470, A palace ought to be regular, * in a ſmall houſe 
a WE > > convenience 
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convenience ought to be preferred ii. 455: 459. A dwelling-houſe | 
- ought to be ſuited to the climate ii. 459- gCongruity ought to be 
ſtudied ii. 467. Architecture governed by principles that produce 
; oqpoly; effects ii. 471- 473+. Different ornaments employ'd in it 
u. 473- Witticiſms in architecture ii. 482. Allegorical or emble- 

| matic ornaments ii. 463. Arehitecture E taſte for neatneſs 
and regularity ii; 488. T 

Arioſto) cenſured i. 329. ii. 406  * 

Ariſtæus) the epiſode of Ariſtzus a th Gorge cane 177. 

Ariſtotle) cenſured ii. $12. Note. 


| Army) defined ii. 332. 


Arrangement) the beſt arrangement of words is to 8 Go if poſ- 
fible in an increaſing ſeries ii · 16. Arrangement of members in a 
period ii. 1). Of periods in a diſcourſe ii. 17, Ambiguity from wrong | 
arrangement ii. 54. Arrangement natural and inverted ii. 82. 

Articulate ſounds) how far TY li. 6. 7. 8, 9. 20. = | 

Artificial mount ii. 446. 


Arts) See Fine arts. 


Aſcent) pleaſant, but deſoent not painful i i, 219. a: 

Athalie) of Racine cenſured i. 483. | | 

Attention) defined ii. 326. Impreſſion made by objects-depends- on 
the degree of attention ii. LING Rx not. WOO w ene e 
527. Sa8. | | 

Attractive paſſions i i. 437. . 

Attracti ve object i. 183. a 7 7 x 


Attractive ſigns of paſſion i. 436. 


Attributes) aeg eee of ee co je v 
ther ii. 269, G. 

Avarice) defined i. 40. 4 
Avenue) to a houſe ii. 44. | 2 5 

Averſion) 8 i. . 402. ii. 4. 


Bacchius ii, 179. 


ö Bajazet) of Racine 3 i. geg. | 


Barren ſcene) defined ii. * 

Baſe) of a column ii. 479. 3 

Baſſo · relĩe vo ii. 473. 

Batrachomuomachia) cenſured i. a6 — 

Beauty) ch. 3. Intrinſic and relative i. 196. a. 4 445 Beauty of üm⸗ : 
plicity i. 199. of figure i i. 200, of the circle i. 201. of the ſquare i, 
201. 203. of a regular polygon i. 202. of a parallelogram i. 202. of an 
equilateral triangle i. 203. Whether beauty be a primary or ſecon- 
dary quality of objects i, 206, Beauty diſtinguiſhed from grandeur 
i. 212. Beauty of natural colours i. 324+ Beauty diſtinguiſhed from 

* i. 334. Conſummate beauty — produces a conſtant 
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lover i 8 Whetein confilts the beauty of the. man viſh 

443. Beauty prope figurative i i. 319. $20. 1 

behaviour) groſs and refined 3 i. 3% 

Belief) of the reality of external objects i i. 88. Þ by a lively 
narrative, or a good hiſtorical painting i. 100. 101. Influenced by 
paſſion i. 163. ii. 228. 259. Influenced by Nene 163. In- 
fluenced by affection i. 163. ; 

Benevolence operates in conjunction with ſelf-love to make us happy 
j. 184. Benevolence inſpired by gardening ii ii. 43. 

Berkele y) cenſured ii. 513. Note. | 

Blank N ii. 119. 160. Its aptitude for inverſion i ii. 163. 'Tes mele- 

dy ii. 163. How far proper in CE, i. 403. 

Body) defined ii. e 

Boileau) cenſured i ii. 254. 387. | 

| Bombaſt i. 240. Bombaſt in action i. 244. 

Boſſu) cenſured ii. 411. Note. 02” 


Burleſque) machinery does well in a burleſque poem i. 163. url | 


diſtinguiſhed into two kinds i. 363. 
Buſineſs) men of middle age beſt qualificd for it i. 304. 


Cadence ii. 94. ne. TEES 85 e D 7 oi, 
Capital) of a column:1i:478. 5 1 c 
Careleſs Huſband) its double plot well Sen b ii. 07. S 
Caſcade i. 250. 4 5 
Cauſe) reſembling cauſes may 3 elfects chat a0 no . 
dlance; and cauſes that have no reſemblance mays e e, 
bling effects ii. 86. Cauſe defined ii. 334. ent 
Chance) the mind revolts againſt misfortunes that happen by 8 
u. 379. 
Character) to d a chan der i che abe oke of cura f 
336. 337. 
Characteriſties) of Shafteſbury criticiſed i i. 338. Vote. f 
Children) love to them accounted for i. 21. A child can diſcover a a pet 
fion from its external ſigns i. 438. Hides none of Its emotions i. 
447. 
Chineſe gardens i ii. 445. Wonder and ut ſtudied in them! ii. 453. 
Choreus ii. 179. 
Choriambus ii. 180. KY | 5 
Chorus) an pair die organ "ou" nen 
Church) what ovght to be its form and firvation ti. ee e 
Cicero) cenſured ii. 80. 96. 99. ee | Ws eres 
ed) of Corneille cenfured i. 463; 485, lata ; 
inna) of 'Cornettfeeenſured i. 33). 457: 494. ee na 
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Circuntfiencei)in dr eld RE OS: Would be placed il- Sr. 88. 
Claſs) all living creatures diſtribuied inte elatihy/ii. 490. 497. 


Climax) in ſenſe i, 225. 460. ii. 74 eee When tele ae 
joined, the ſentence is delightful ii. 51, 8251 

Coephores) of Eſchy lus cenſured i. 4 U. eee e eee 

Coexiſtent) emotions and paſſions i 126, Oe. eit n > 10.2 24 

Colonnade) where-proper ii. 439. 5 y 


Colour) gold and filver eſteemed for their beautiful n 198, 


A fecondiry quality i! 206. Natural colours i. 1550.5 OY 
of the human face, exquifite i; 324. | 
Columns) every column ought to have à baſe i 178. The baſe ought 
to be fquare i. 178. Columns admit different proportions ii. 465, 
468. What emotions they raiſe ii. 468. Column more beautiful 
than a pilaſter ii. 477. Its form ii. 378. Five orders of columns 
ii. 4719 Capital of the Corinthian order cenſured ii. 381. „ 
Comedy) double plot in à comedy ii 59%, 398. Modern manners do 
beſt in comedy ii. 382. Immorality of Engliſh comedies i. gs. 
comet) motion 'of the comet and planets. rental Cog ara 
beauty i. 248. 
Commencement) of a work ovght to be modeſt and imple is. 426. 
Common nature) in every ſpecies of animals i. 105. ii, ao. We hade 
a conviction that this common nature mne __— Alſo 
that it is perfect or right i, 10% _ _ | | 10) 
Common ſenſe ii: 4903; . 0 
Communication of paſſion to related objects.” See Paſtion./ Commu 
nication of qualities to related objects. See Propenſity. 
Compariſon i. 276, Cr. ch. 19. In the early compoſitions of all na- 
tions, compariſons are carried beyond proper repens TOW Con- 
| pariſons that reſolve into a play of words ti ii. oops F 
Complex emotion i. 12s, &c NS 
Complex object) its power to generate paſſion 75. 55 "I 5 
Complex perception ii. 5x6. 1 8 855 
Complexion) what colour of dreſs is the n — 
plezions i. 293. W 
Conception) defined ii. 508. ; 
'Concord) or harmony in objects of age i, 148-099. 
Concordant ſounds) defined i. 124. 
Congreve) cenſured i. 5. 366. 429. Note. ii. 40. 408. 
Congruity and propriety ch. 10. & ſecondary relation i 333. Note. 
_ Congruity diſtinguiſhed from beauty i. 334: Diſtinguiſhed from pro- 
priety i. 3 34. As to quantity, e YER" eee 
1. 343- 


Connpaicn)eflatia in all chthpoſitions i. 27. arenen 


Con veſt” of Granada) 1 cenſured i. * - 14 16h {bt Fett 'P 
Confonants i ii, 7. Ln $r<im 
| Conſtaney) 


/ 


| 
4 
N 


| 
| 
| 
| 


: Serre honny the ran of incontncy 5 gre. 
Conſtruction) of langue explained ii. 44, ee 407 


Contemplation) when painful i. 314. 
Contempt) raiſed by improper action i. 21. 


Contraſt ch. 8. Its effect in language ii. 12. Ina les of object 1 


x5. Contraſt in the thought requires contraſt in the members of the 
expreſſion ii. 37. 38. The effect of contraſt in eee ii. 451. 
Conviction) intuitive. See Intuitive conviction. 
Copulative) to drop the copulative enlivens the expreſſion ii ii. a, 6. 


Coriolanus) of Shakeſpear cenſured i. a N 


Corncille) cenſured i. 456. 477. 0. 507% 
Corporeal pleaſure i. 1. 2. Low and ſometimes mean i, 263, 
Couplet ii. 120. Rules for its compoſition ii. 160. 161. 
Courage) of greater digaity than juſtice 1. 355. 


Creticus ii. 179. 


Criminal) de bout of execion ſeems to him to approach vie n 
Pace i. 168. 

Criticiſi) its advantages i 7. Cc. term ot anch defined 
440. 

Crowd) defined ji. 532. 

Curioſity i. 255. 275, Cc. 


„EE ideas hd bank. 9 4 — 


diſtinguiſhed from habit i. 397. 398. Cuſtom puts the rich and poor 
ee ee u eee eee erer ene get 


401. Note. % 


\ 


Dactyle ii. 179. 


Pavila) cenſured i. 326. - 


Declenſions) explained ii. 46. 47%. 
Dedications. See Epiſtles Dedicatory. 
Delicacy) of taſte i. 112. ii. $01. 
Deriſion i. 347. 363. 

Pes Cartes) cenſured ii. 312. Note. 


Deſcent) not painful i. 219. 


Deſcription) i it animates a deſcription to repreſent things paſt as preſent 
i. 97. The rules that ought to governit ii. 325. A lively deſcription | 
is agreeable, though the ſubject deſcribed be diſagreeable i li. 301. 
No objects but thoſe of fight can be well n ii. 515. ä 

Deſcriptive perſonification ii. 236. «ih r9 b 5 

Deſcriptive tragedy i n, 5 

Deſire) deſined i. 42. It impells x vs. to ) ation i. a n deter- 
mines the will i. 181. Deſire in a criminal to be path i. 187. 
Deſire tends the moſt to happineſs when moderate i. 208. _ 

Dialogue) oh requires great genius i. 451, Cc. In Jan 

6 


| tg © 


— . * - 0 


— exptſion ought | to de ſuited ip me character of tho 
ſpeaker ii. 360. Dialogue makes a deeper impreſſion than narration 
ii. 370. Qualified for expreſſing ſentiments ii. 374 Rules for it it it, 

400, + yt 

Dighity and grace ch. 12. Dignity of human nature 1. 494+ 

Diiambus ii. x80, a Hoa 

Diphthongs ii. 8. 

Diſagreeable emotions and bahn * 104, CY 

Diſcordant ſounds) defined i. 1 N | | 

Diſpondeus ii. 1806. | po 98 ok e 

Diſpoſition defined ii. ' | Ob Nr ro rh No 

Diflimilar emotions i. rag. Their ea. when o- exiſtent i. 130. 131. 

ii. 436. 466. ops | FPV 

Diſſimilar paſſions) their effeQts i. 142. #3 3 | ä 

Diſſocial paſſions i i. 40. All of chem painful i 1. 807. A al Wire 

able i. 109. | 

Diſtance) the natural method of computing | the diſtance of objects i 1 
173, Cc. Errors to which this computation is liable i ü. 463 475; 

Ditrochæus i ii. 180, | X | 

Door) its proportions ii. 46. 33 . 

Double action) i in an epic poem ii. 406. . 

Double · dealer) of Congreve cenſured i. 463. "Poe Sn 

Double plot) in a dramatic compoſition ii. 306. . 

Drama) ancient and modern compared ii i, en 5 | 

Dramatic poetry ch. 22. | „ 

Drapery) ought to hang looſe i „ ew : 

Dreſs) rules about dreſ i. 336. 337. fi. 434. 4: » Bs 

Dryden) cenſured ii, 292. 400. 408. 

Duties) moral duties diſtinguiſhed into thoſe which reſpedt ourſelves 
and thoſe which reſpect others i. 344. Foundation of duties that 
reſpect ourſelves i. 344. of thoſe that reſpect others i. 345. ney 

ol acting up to the dignity of our nature i. 351. 352. 

Dwelling-houſe) its external form d. 459. Internal form i ii. 457. 470. 


** +4 
. 


Education) promoted by the fine arts i. 8. ii. 453. 
Effects) reſembling effects may be produced by cauſes that have no 
reſemblance ii. 86. Effect defined ii. 534. 
Efficient cauſe) of leſs i importance that the final cauſe i. 355. 5 . 
Electra) of Sophocles cenſured i. 4214. TA 
Elevation i. 20g, &. Neal and figurative intimately connetted i. 227, 
Figurative elevation diſtinguiſhed wein Ser grandeur ii. 20. 


202. 
Emotion) what feelings are termed emotions i. 105 Emotions defined 
| i. 36, Ge. And their cauſes aſſigned i. 36. 37. Diſtinguiſhed from 
| paſſions 


E NI Ni . % 


peſfons l. 4, Em otion;, generated. by relatjons.i, 4. Cg. K 


potions expanded. 4 bag related objects i. 66, Ec. li, 66. 88. 112. 


244, 146, 233. 301. Emotions diſtinguiſheg into primary and 
ſecondary i. 70. Raiſed by fiction i. 87, Cc. Raiſed: by paint- 
ing i. 96, Emotions divided i into pleaſant and, painful, _agrecable 
and difagreeable i. 104, Cc. ii. 519. The interrupted, exif tence 
of emotions i. 114, Cc. Their growth and decay i. 114, Cc. Their 
identity i i. x15. Coexiſtent t. emotions i. 143, 66. Emotions fimilar 

and diſſimilar i. 125. Complex emptions i, 1235+ 236, Effects of fi- 
milar coexiſtent emotions i. 126. ii. 466. Effects ot diffimilar. Coex- 
iſtent emotions i. 130. ji. 436. Influence of emotions upon 

ut perceptions, opinions, and belief i. 151, Cr. 175. 176. af 
88. ii. 228. 255. 289. 267, Cc. Emotions reſemble their cauſes i i. 


277, Cc. Emotion of grandeur i. 2 10, &c. of ſublimity i i. 219, 4 
low emotion i. 221. Emotion of laughter eh. 7. of ridicule j i. 374. 


© Emotions when contraſted ſhould not be too ſlow nor too quick in 
their fucceion 3 i. 297 Emotions raiſed by the ſine arts ought to be 

27 contraſted i in ſucceſſion i. 297. Emotion of congruity i. 338. of pro- 
priety i. 439. Emotions produced by human actions i. 330. Rank- 
ed according to their dignity i. 353. External | figns of emotions ch. 

156. Attractive and repulſive emotions i. 436. What emotions do 
| beſt in ſucceffion, what in conjunction ii. 436. What « emotions are 
raiſed by the productions of "manufactures 3 ii. 463. Note. Man is 
paſlive with regard to his emotions ii. 306. 505. We are re conſcious 
G emotions as in the heart ii. 506. 

Emphaſis defined ii. x45. Note. .Ought never to be but upon words 
of importance ii. 94. 98. 247 · 5 

Eneid) its unity of action ii. 406. | 8 85 ö 

Engliſh plays) generally rr ii. 437. Engliſh Toes Nen 
licentious i. 56. 

* tongue) too rough ii ii. 13. In Engliſh words the long ſyllable 
is put early ii. 10. Note. Engliſh tongue more grave and ſedate in 
its tone than the French ii. 151. Note. Peculiarly June for 
perſonification i ii. 235. Note. 

Entablature ii. 476. 

Envy) defined i. 42. How generated. i. 118. Why i 1 perpetual 1. 
122. It magnifies every bad quality in its object i. 155. 

Epic poem) no improbable tact ought to be admitted i, x02. Machine- 

ry in ĩt has a bad effect i. 102. 103. It doth not always reject ludicrous 

images i. 300. Its commencement ought to be, modeſt and fimple 
ni. 326. In what reſpect it differs from a tragedy ii. 369. Diſtin- 
guiſhed into pathetic and moral ii. 371. Its good effects ii. 373. 
Compared with tragedy as to the ſubjects proper for each . 276 


Epicurus) cenſured ii, 611. 220 2 
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into parts ii. 383. * F 5 5 5 110 


Epic poetry ch. 32. F OE beg lon F242 eee Fier * 
* iryg art , * * | 
Epiſode) in an hiſtorical poem ii. 393-. tes ii. 304: 1, 


Epiſtles dedicatory) erafured L338. e 
Epithets) redundant ii. 359. 4, 
Epitrius ji. 1 123 --: . e 10 03.54 
Eſſay on man) criticiſed ii us 176. . 
Eſteem) love 'of i. o 
Eſther) of Racine cenſured i. 483 3. 4386. 
Eunuch) of Terence cenſured i i. 306. 
Euripides) cenſured i. 306, it. 4. 


Evergreens) cut in the ſhape of animals ii. 443. | 
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5 Effect of experience with reſpect to taſte 9 a gor. Note. 


Expreſſion) elevated, low i. 233. Expreſſion that has no diſtinct 
meaning i. 514. Members of A ſentence expreſſing a 2 reſemblance 

| betwixt tro objects, ought to reſemble each other i ii. 34. Oc. 
Force of expreſſion by ſuſpending the thought till the cloſe i ii. 56. 

External objects) their reality i. 88., 

External ſenſes) diſtinguiſhed into two kinds i. Ie Eee! ſenſe ©. 
$0$+ 

External figns) of emotions and paſſions ch. x5. External figns of paC- 
fion, what emotions they raiſe in a ſpeQator ; j. 106, Cc. i 

Eye · ight) influenced by paſſion i 1. 275. 175: 184. 288. 


Face) though uniformity prevail in the human face, yet every face i 
diſtinguiſhable from another i. 328. | 

Faculty) by which we know paſſion from i its We al ape i. 438. 

Fairy Queen) criticiſed ii. 285. 

Falſe quantity) painful to the. ear ii. 143. 

Fame) love of i. 1979. | DIS 

Familiarity) i its effect i i. I 18. * ii. 75 it wears off by abſence i. 
26 1 

Faſhion) its influence 3 for i i. 65. Faſhion i i ia 4 continual 


flux 1, 205. 


| Fear) explained i i. 6% 6% Riſes often to. its utmoſt pick inan * 


1. 118. Fear ariſing from affection or averſion i. 179. Fear is infee- 


tious i. 180. 
Feeling) its different c dg ii. $08. 
Fiction) emotions raiſed by fiction i. 87, Cc. lp 
Figure) beauty of i. 200. Definition of a regular figure i l. 526, ar 
Figures) ſome paſſions 12 to n nn 1.408. ii. 05. 


F 7 Figures 
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4 *i Pius ch. FE Figure of ſpeech il. 440. 278. 299, er. Figures 

f were of old much ſtrained ii. 184. 284. 

Final cauſe) defined i. 355. Final cauſe of our 4 e and con- 
nection i. 32. of the ſympathetic emotion of virtue i. 64. 65. of the 
inſtinRive paſſion of fear i. 81. 62. of the inſtinctive paſſion of 

anger i. 86. of ideal preſence i. roo, Cc. of the power that fiction 
bas over the mind i. 103. of emotions and paſſions i i. 181, Cc. of 
the communication of paſſion to related objects i i. 9 1. of regulari- 
ty, uniformity, order, and ſimplicity i i. 200. of proportion i. 201. 
of beauty i. 207. Why certain objects are neither pleaſant nor pain- 
ful i. 218. 219. 247. of the pleaſure we have i in motion and force 
i. 254. of curioſity i. 255. of wonder i. 266. of ſurpriſe i. 267. of 
the principle that prompts us to perfect every work i. 291. of the 
pleaſure or pain t that reſults from the different circumſtances of a 
train of perceptions i. 314, &c. of congruity and propriety i. I. 343, 
Cc. of dignity and meanneſs i. 355, Ec. of habit i. 473, &c. of 


tze external figns of paſſion and emotion i. 431. 439, Sc. Why 


- articulate ſounds fingly agreeable are always agrecable i in conjunc- 
tion ii. 8. 9. of the pleaſure we have in language i ji. 361. of our 
reliſh for various proportions in quantity ii. 462. Why delicacy of 

- taſte is with-held from the bulk of mankind ii. 490. of our con- 
viction of a common ſtandard in every ſpecies of beings i ii. 405. of 
uniformĩty of taſte in the fine arts ii. 495. 496. Why the Tenſe of 
a right anda wrong in the fine arts is Jeſs clear than the ſenſe of a 
right and wrong in actions ii. 498. 499. Final cauſe of greater im- 
portance than the efficient cauſe i. 355. 

Tine arts) defined i. 6. 13. A ſubject of reaſoning 1. 7, Education pro- 
moted by the fine arts i. 8. 9. ii. 453. The fine arts a great ſupport 
to morality 1. 9, Cc. ii. 454, 485, Cr. Their emotions ought to be 
contraſted in ſucceſſion i. 297. Uniformity and variety in the fine 
arts i. 318, Confidered with reſpe& to dignity i i. 355. How far 
they may be regulated by cuſtom i. 417. None of them are imitative 


but painting and-Ceulpture ii. 3. Aberrations from a true taſte in 


theſe arts 11. 497. Who qualified to be judges in the fine arts i ii. 301. 
Fluid) motion of fluids i. 249. 
Foot) the effect that ſyllables collected into feet have upon the ear ii. 
42. Muſical feet defined ii. 106. Note. A liſt of verſe- feet i ui. 178. 
Force) produces a feeling that reſembles i it i. 177. Force ch. 5. Mo- 
ving force i. 249. Force gives a pleaſure differing from that of mo- 
tion i. 250. It contributes to grandeur i. 251. | 
Foreign) preference given to foreign curioſities i. 264. 
Fountains) in what form they ought to be ii. 447. 
French dramatic writers) criticiſed i. 456. Note, 484. ii. * 


French verſe uires xhyme ii. 174. 
| | Sn. ts French 


* 
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nt based nes lesend the Kani i294: Note. 
ln French. words the laſt fella graerally. long and accenied ii, 


151. Note. 


— Frieodfhip) eee id. wd 39, abu and cunnar 


354. 
. nenen 
__ agreeable figure of à room ii. 4, iet 


Games) public games of the Greeks i. 25 r. 


Gardeuing) a fige garden gives luſtre to the qwner i. 70. + Gran» 


deut of manner in gardening i. 435, Its emotions ought to be con- 


traſted in ſucceſhon i. i. 397- A ſmall garden ſhould be confined to a 
ſingle expreſſion i. 299. ii. 432. A garden near a great. city ſhould | 
have an ajs of ſalicude i. 299. A garden in a wild country ſhould 

be gay and fplendid i i. 299. Gardening ch. 24+ What emotions 
can be raiſed by it ii. 432. Its emotions compared with thoſe of ar- 


- #þiteQure ii. 432+, Simplicity ought, to be the governing taſte ii. 


| 934+, Wherein che unity of a garden conſiſts ii. 437. How far 

| ſhould regularity be ſtudied ip it ij. 438. Reſemblance carried too 
far in it ii. 438. Note. Grandeur in gardening i ii. 439. Every un- 
natural object ought te to be rejected ii. 43. Diſtant and faint imita- 
tions diſpleaſe i ii. 443. Winter- görden i 11. 448. The effect of giving 

play, to the i imagination ii. 452. Gardening inſpires W ii. 1 
453. And contributes to rectitude of 2211 ii. 485. | 

a idea) there cannot be fach : 2 thing i ii. C 18. 3 Note. | 

General terms) ſhould be avoided in compoſitions for amuſement i i. 
236. ii. 351. 

General theorems) why agreeable i. 204. 

Generic habit) defined i. 48. 

Generoſity) why of greater dignity than jute i 365 

Genus) defined ii. 528. 

Geſtures) that accompany the different paliions i i, 45. 458: 437: 430. 


Gieruſaleme liberata) cenſured ii. 385. 393- 


Globe) a beautiful figure i. 322. , 
Good. nature) why of leſs dignity than courage or generoſity i i. 91 5 
Gothic tower) its beauty i ii. 457. Gothic form of buildings i ii. 465. 
Government) natural foundation of ſubmiſſion to government i. 191. 
Grace ch. 21. Grace of motion i. 253: Grace analyſed i i. 358, Cc. 
Grandeur and ſublimity ch. 4. Diſtinguiſhed from beauty i. 213, 
Grandeur demands not ſtrict regularity i. 213. Regularity, order, 
and proportion, contribute to grandeur i. 213. Real and figurative 
grandeur intimately cpnneAed i. 223. Grandeur of manner i. 23r. 
Grandeur may be employed indirectiy to humble the mind i. 238. 
Suizs ill with wit and ridicule i. 299. Fixes the attention i. 3058. 
Vol. II. Mm Figurative 


* 
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Figuentive grandeur — FIRE! Ggurktive elevation. 
201. Grandeur in gardening ii- 439. Irregularity and diſpropor- 
| | tion increaſe in appearance the fize of a building i. 4. 

| Gratifieation) of paſſion # i. 46. $8. 248. 294. ii. 228, c. 2535. 259. 
i | Obſtacles to gratification inflame a paſſion i. 130. 

= Gratitude) conſidered with reſpect to its gratification i. 122. Exerted 
|| FEE " upon the children of the benefactor i. 154. Puniſhment of ingrati- 
| tude i. 347. Gratitude conſidered with hoes its diguity W e 
| neſs i. 354. 

V Greelæ word.) finely compoſed of long and. hort/FylaVles 3 ii. 168. 

g | Grief) magnifies its cauſe i. x56. Occaſions a falfe reckoning of fe . 
| i. 172. Is infectious i. 179. When immoderate n filent i. 493. W 
f Groſs pleaſure i. 112. 5 

ä Group) natural objects readily form dender into N i. 225. 
| | Guido) cenfiired i. 294+ #79 


Habit ch. 14. Prevails in old age i: 304- Habit of applicativa to bes- 
neſs i. 310. 313. 315. Converts pain into pleaſure i. 317. 318. Diſtin- 
guiſhed from cuſtom i i. 397: Puts the rich and poor upon a level i. 
| 416. f. 
| ; | Harmony) or . in objects of fight i. 127. 126. tarmony diſt 
| - _  guiſhed from melody ii. 101. Note. | 

Hatred) how produced i. 119. Signifies more uy affeQtion 

/ than paſſion i. 119. Its endurance i. 121. 

Hearing) in hearing we feel no impreſſion ii. $09. 

| Heuriade) cenſured ii. 333. 382. 389. 393- 

Hexameter) Virgil's 'hexameters extremely melodious, thoſe of Horace 
ſeldom ſo ii. 101. And the reaſon why they are nor ii. 118. Struc- 
ture of an hexameter line ii. 205, Rules for its ſtructure ii. 106. 
107. Muſical pauſes in an hexameter line ii. 208. Note. Wherein 
its melody conſiſts ii. 116. 1 5 

Hiatus) defined ii. 10. 

Hippolytus) of Euripides cenſured i. 486. ii. 423: 424 

Liſtory) ) why the hiſtory of heroes and conquerors is fingularly agrees 
dle i. 63. 226. By what means does hiſtory raiſe our paſſions i. 94. 
95. 96. It rejects poetical i images ii. 325. 346, 

Hiflory · painting. Sec painting. 

Homer) defective in order and connection i. 27. His 33 
os ſuited to his ſubject ii. 348. His repetitions defended ii. 356. His 
poems in a great meaſure dramatic i ii. 371. Cenſured ii. 391. 
Hope i. 119. | 

Horace) defective in connection i. 27. His hexameters a not melodiou 
ii. 101. Thelr defect pointed out i. 118. 


| | Horror) 


1 N X. 


ku NS a ſhould be banifhed ma pair 
ing ii. 368. 

eee ee eee Nate. 

Human nature) a complicated machine i. 34. 

Humanity) the fineſt temper of mind i. 113. ; 

Humour) defined i. 366. Hamowr in wrdng ann Fee _ 
mour in character i. 366. | | 

Hyperbole i. 244. ii. a5, Ce. HP 58 

Hippobaghivs i. 475. 1 63 „ en de 


Iambie verſe) its modulation faint i ü. x0t. 

Jambus ii. 278. 3 

Jane shore) cenſured i. 463. 476. £ 

Idea) not ſo eafily remembered as a perception is i. . 160. Succellion 
of ideas 1, 302. Pleaſure and pain of ideas in a train i. 330, @c, 
Idea of memory defined ii. 519. Cannot be innate ii. 515. Note. 

| There are no general ideas ii. $15. Note. Idea of an object of fight 

more diſtin& than of any, other object ii. 5:6. Ideas diſtinguiſhed 


into three kinds ii. 518, Ideas of i imagination not ſo N as - 


deas of memory ii. 323. 

Ideal preſence i 1. 90, Sc. raiſed by ol 3 repreſentation i. 7 

raiſed by painting i. „ 3 

Ideal ſyſtem ii. 311. Note. 9 | 

Identity of a paſſion or of an emotion 1 1157 

Jet dean i. 250. ii. 443+ 444. © ; 

Jingle of words ii. 160. 169. - 

Iliad) criticiſed ii. 406. 

Images) the life of poetry and rhetoric i. 93. foo. 434. 

Imagination) not always at reſt even in ſleep i. 269. The great in 
ſtrument of recreation i. 269. To give play to it has a good effect 
in gardening ii. 452. Its power in fabricating i images ii. $17. 523. 
Agreeablencſs of ideas of imagination ii. 523+ | 

Imitation) we naturally i imitate virtuous actions i. 179. Not thoſe 5 
are vicious i, 180. Inarticulate ſounds imitated. in words ii. 83. 
None of the fine arts imitate nature except painting and ſculpture 
ii. 3. The agreeableneſs of imitation overbalances the difagreeable- 
neſs of the ſubject i. 362. Diſtant and n imitaiions diſpleaſe ii. 
443+ 

Impreſſion) made on the organ of ſenſe i. i. x. ii. $09. Succeſſive i im- 
preſſions ii. 13. 16. 

Impropriety) in action raiſes eontempt i. 272. Its puniſhments. 349-347- 

Impulſe) a ſtrong impulſe ſucceeding a weak, makes a double impreſ- 
ſion: a weak WY ſucceeding a ſtrong, makes ae any impreſ- 
Gon ii. 16. 
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Infinite ſeries) becomes diſagreeable when prolonged i. 290. Note. 
Innate idea) there cannot be ſuch a thing ii. 515. Note. 
Inſtin&) we act ſometimes by inſtinct i. 46. 81, GC. 
Inſtrument) the means or ane coliceived to be the 1782 * 260. 
Intellectual pleaſure i. 2. 3. | | 
r 
Intrinſie beauty i. 196. FO 
Intuitive conviction) of the veraity of ov ſenſes i. 88. can Gait 
of human nature i. 35 1. ii. 494. of a common nature or ſtandard in 
every ſpecies of beings ii. 490. of this ſtandard being invariable ii. 
491. and of its being perfect or right ji. 491. Intuitive conviction 
that the external ſigns of paſſion are natural, and alſo thit they are 
the ſame in all men i. 437. 438. bY ; 
Intuitive knowledge) of external objects i. 88. 
| Inverſion) and inverted ſtyle deſcribed ii. 49, Cc. Taverfion gives 
force and liveliack to the expreſſion by ſuſpending the thought till 
che cloſe ii. 76. Inverſion how regulated ii, 81. 82. Beauties of in · 
verſion ji. Br. 82. Inverſion favourable to pauſes. I. 135. Full 
ſcope for it in blank verſe ii. 6. Ld 
Involuntary ſigns) of paſſion i. 48. 430. 431. „ 7 . 
' Tonicus ii. 180. $1 . 
Joy) its cauſe i. 59. 119. Infectious i. 180. Conſidered with reſpect 
to dignity and meanneſs i. 3 54. . 
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Iphigenia) of Racine cenfiired i. 420. ; 

Iphigenia in Tauris) ee i. 806. ii. 4. TW phil 

Irony) defined i. 371. 8 

Italian tongue) too ſmooth i ii. 12. Note. Italian words ney diver 
fied by long and ſhort ſyllables ii. to. Note. 

Judgement) and memory in perfection, ſeldom united i i. 2 — Judge 
ment ſeldom united with wit i. 2.2. 

Julius Cæſar) of Shakeſpear cenſured'i. 48. ; . 

Juſtice) of lefs dignity chan geuctonty or courage i. 323. 


Kent) his ſkill in gardening i ii. 437. 

Key · note ii. 94. 104. 

Kitchen-gatden ii. 430. Ly | 

Knowledge) intuitive notes of external objects i. 1. Te ples 
ſures never e i. 414. 4¹8. | + 6s 


Labyrinth) 3 in a garden ii. 444. 

Landſcape) why ſo agreeable i. 127. 128. 329. More latinas when 
comprehended under one view ii. 441. A landfeape in painting 
ought to be conſined to a ſingle Le randy i. 299. ena age 

to ran in it i. 319. 320. 
Lange) 
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| Lange) power of language to life emotions, whence derived i. 

93. x00. Language of paſſion ch. 15. Ought to be ſuited to the 

ſentiments i. 449. 494+ 496. 497. broken and interrupted i. 494+ 

of impetuous paſſion i. 456. of languid paſſion i. 497. of calm e · 

motions i. 499. of turbulent paſſions i. 497. Examples of language 

elevated above the tone of the ſentiment i. 309. Of language 

too artificial or too figurative i. 310. too light or airy i. 511. Lan- 

guage how far imitative ii. 3. Its beauty with reſpect to ſignification 

ii. 4+ 5. 18, &c. Its beauty with reſpect to ſounds ii. 6, Cc. It ought 

to cotreſpond to the ſubject ii. 24. 342. Its ſtructure explained ii. 

44, Cc. Beauty of language from a reſemblance betwixt ſound and 

ſignification ii. 3. 4. 83, &c. The character of a language depends 

on the character of the nation whoſe language it is ii. 191. Note. 

The force of language conſiſts in raifing complete images i. 100. 

329. Its power of producing pleaſant emotions ii. 361. Without 

language man would ſcarce be a rational being ii. 533. 

Latin tongue) finely diverſified with long and ſhort e ii. 16 8. 

L'avare) of Moliere cenſured i. 487, : 

Lavghter i. 269. 

Laugh of derifion or ſcorn i. 347. | 

Law) defined i 1 > 

Laws of human nature) neceſſary ſucceſſion of perceptions i. 15. 303. 
We never act but through the impulſe of defire i. 43. 181. An ob- 
je& loſes its reliſh by familiarity i. 118. / Paſſions ſudden in their 
growth are equally ſudden in their decay i. 121. 404. Every 
paſſion ceaſes upon obtaining its ultimate end i. 122. An agreeable 
cauſe produceth always a pleaſant emotion, and a diſagreeable 
cauſe a painful emotion i. 182. | 

Laws of motion) agreeable i. 204. 

Les Freres ennemies) of Racine cenſured i. 470. 

Lewis XIV. of France) cenſured i. 332. Note. 

Lex talionis) upon what principle founded i. 294+ x 

Line) definition of a regular line ii. 520. 

Littleneſs) is neither pleaſant nor painful i. 218. 15 connected with. 
reſpect and humility 1 i. 426. 427. Note. 

Livy) cenſured ii. 20. 

Locke) cenſured ii. 512. "Note: 

Logic) cavſe of its obſcurity and. intricacy i. 440. 

Logio) improper in this climate ii, 459. 

Love) to children accounted for i. 71. The love a man bears his 
country explained i. 75. Love produced by pity i. 18. Love gra- 
dual i. 119. It fignifies more commonly affection than paſſion 


i. 119. Love inflamed by the caprices of a miſtreſs i. 121. Its 
M m 3 RN endurance 
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endurance i. 122. To a lover abſence appears long i- 1656. Love 


aſſumes the qualities of its object i. 179. when exceſſive becomes 


ſelſich i. 208. conſidered with reſpect to dignity and meannefs i. 353. 
ſeldom conſtant when founded on exquiſite deauiy i i. 412+ ill re- 
preſented in French plays i i. 494. when immoderate is Gent: 493+ 


Love for love) cenſured ii. 408. 


Lowneſs is neither pleaſant nor painful i L 218. : 


Lucan) too minute in bis deſcriptions i. 234. cenſured 11. 371. | 


Ludierous i. 269. may be introduced into an epic poem i; 300. 
Lutcin) cenſured for incangruity i. 335. characteriſed i. 364. 
Luxury) corrupts our taſte ii. 300. 


W ought to be excluded from an opts; poem i. 1063. ii. 385+ 
does well in a burleſque poem i. 103. 

Malice) how generated i. 118. Why it is perpetual i i. 127. | 

Man) a benevolent as well as a ſelfiſh being i. 184. fitted for ſociety i. 
291 Conformity of the nature of man to his external circumſtances 
i. 218. 247. 254- 328. 443- Man intended to be more active than 
contemplative i. 355. The different branches of his internal wr 
ſtitution finely ſuited to each other i ii. 463. 495- 

Manners) grofs and refined i. 113. The bad tendency of 3 and 
blunt manners i. 4 Note. Modera manners make a poor figure 
in ah epic poem ii. 382. 

Mapufactures) the effect of their productions with reſpect to morali« 
ty ii. 453. Note. 

Marvellous) in epic poetry ii. 391. 

Means) the means or inſtrument conceived to be the agent ji. 265, Cc. 

Meaſure) natural meaſure of time i. 164, Cc. of ſpace i. 272, &c. 

Meaux) Biſhop of, cenſured i. 297. © 

Medea) of Euripides cenſured ii. 424- : 

Melody or modulation defined ii. 99. diſtinguiſhed from harmony i. ji. 

10 . Note. In Engliſh heroic verſe are four different ſorts of melody 
ii. 124. 149. Melody of blank verſe ſuperior to that of rhyme, and 
even to that of hexameter ii. 165. | 

Members of a period) have a fine effect placed i in an inereaſing ſeries 
ii. 16. 17. 

Memory) and judgement in beate ſeldom united i. 22. Memory 
and wit often united i. 23. greater with reſpect to perceptions than 
ideas i. 169. Memory i ii. 8 10 

Merry wives of Windſor) its double plot well contrived ii. 398. 

Metaphor ii. 275, Cc. In early compoſitions of nations we _ me- 
taphors much ans ii. 204. 
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Ke) th computed mils are longer u- than in « populous 
i. 170. 

_— ſtyle much inverted is 163. The defect of his verſification 
is the want of coincidence betwixt the pauſes of the ſenſe and ſound 
ii. 16. The beauty of Milton's compariſons ii. 195. 198. 

Moderation) in our defires contributes the moſt to happineſs i. 20. 

Modern manners) make a poor figure in an epic poem it, 8 
Modification) defined ii. 328. | , 

Modulation) defined 1i. 99, 2 | TA 

Moloſſus) ii. 179. 

Monoſyllables) Engliſh, arbitrary as to quantity il. 122. 

Moral duties. See Duties. Fe 
Morality) a right and. a wrong taſte in morals ii. 492. Aberrations 
from its true ſtandard ii. 497. 498. „ 
un nee e ee — 


— 


i. 109. 

Moral cragedy i ii. 371. 

Motion) requites the conſtant 8 of an operating cauſe i. 114. 
productive of feelings that reſemble it i. 177. Its laws agreeable i. 
204. Motion and force ch. 5. - What motions are the'moſt agree= 
able 4. 248. 249. Regular motion i. 248. Accelerated motion i. 
248. Upward motion i. 248. Undulating motion i. 249. Motion 
of fluids i. 249. A body moved neither agreeable nor diſagreeable 
i. 249- The pleaſure of motion differs from that of force i. 250. 
Grace of motion i. 253. Motions of the human body i. 253. 254- 

Motive) defined i. 46. A ſelfiſh motive ariſing from a ſocial principle 

i. 48. Note N 25 

Movement) applied figuratively to melody ii ii. 38. 

Mount) artificial ii. 446. 

Mourning Bride) ceaſured i. 473. . 309. ii. 418. 428. 

Muſic) paſſions raiſed by inſtrumental muſic have not an object i. 
63. Muſic difpoſes the heart to various paſſions ii. 421. refined 

pleaſures of muſici. 53. Vocal diſtinguiſhed front inſtrumental i. 
137. What ſubjects proper for vocal muſic i. 139, c. Sentimental 
muſic i. 13. Note. Sounds fit to accompany diſagreeable paſſions, 
cannot be muſical i. 137. Note. What variety proper i. 319. Mu- 
ſic betwixt the acts of a play, the advantages that may be drawn. 
from it ii. 421. It reſines our nature i. 33. $4. - 

Muſical inſtruments) their different effects upon the mind i. 955 

Muſical . defined i li. 99. | 


Narrtoo) it animaes a narrative arenen alt r. 
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58. Narration and deſeription ok u nintares 2 narrative; to 
make it dramatic ii. 350. 351. 370- 371. | 93 
Nation) defined ii. 33232 . le Th 

Note) a high note 20d a Jow not in muſic © 329. 417 

Noun ii. 44. | 

Navelty) ſoon degenerates into famitinriry 4 i. 127. Novelty an the 
unexpected appearance of objects ch. 6. Novelty a pleaſant emo · 
tion i. 257, Cc. diſtinguiſhed from variety i. 263. its —— 
grees i. 263, Cc. fixes the attention i. 305. 23 

Number) defined ii. 462. 

Numerus) defined ii. 99. 


object) of a pale defined i. 44. Ai0togniOed 158 hi and . 
tticular i. 44. An agreeable object produceth a pleaſant emotion, 
- and a diſagteeable object a painful emotion i. 182. 183. Attractive 
object i. 183. Repulſive object i. 163. Objects of ſight the moſt 
complex i i. 195. Objects that are neither agreeable nor difagreeable 

1. 218. 247. 249. Natural objects readily form themſelves into 
groups i. 329. An object terminating an opening in a wood, ap- 
pears - doubly” diſtant ii. 440. Object defined ii. 30. Objects 

of external ſenſe in what place perceived ii. 506. 506. Objects of 
internal ſenſe ii. 506. All objects of fight EW ED U. $16. 529, 

Objects ſimple and complex ii. 29. | 

Ohſtacles) to gratification inflame a paſſion i. 120, 

Old Bachelor) cenſured ii. wo; | | 

Opera) cenſured i. 335. | 

Opinion) influenced by babes i. 157, 75 ii. 228. influenced by pro- 
penſity i. 163. influenced by affection i. 164. Why differing from 

me in opinion is diſagreeable ii. 492. Opinion defined ii. $26. 

Oration) of Cicero pro Archia poeta cenſured ii. 80. 

Orchard ii. 448. 5 ele, ST ES 

Order i. 22, Cc. 203. ii. 522. Meaſare we have in order i. 25, ne- 
ceſſary in all compoſitions i. 27. Senſe of order has an influence up- 

on our paſſions i. 76. Order and proportion contribute to grandeur - 
i. 211. When a liſt of many particulars is brought into a period, 
in what order ſhould they be placed ? li. 73, Cc. arcs in 8 
facts ii. 4% 

Organ of ſenſe i. 1. p | 

Organic pleaſure i. 1. 2, G. 

Orlando Furioſo) cenſured ii. 497. 

Ornament) ought to be ſuited to the ſubjeck i. i. . 8 Alone 
| Prpaments Dught 10 * avoided i). 324. Ornaments diſtinguiſhed 


into 
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into hat are merely fuch, and what have lan uſe age 
Allegorical or emblematic ornaments ii. 383. 
Oſſian excels in drawing characters ii. 535. 
Othello) cenſured ii. 366. 
9 OT i. 320. ; 


Pzon i. 180. 157 | 

Pain) ceſſation of pain Sener pleaſant i. 60. Pain, voluntary and 
involuntary i. 112.113. Different effects of pain upon the temper 
i. 113. Social pain leſs ſevere than ſelfiſh i. x13; Pain of a train 
of perceptions in certain circumſtatices i. 317. Pain . by eu- 
ſtom i. 413. ii. 490. Pain of want i. 414. 

Painful emotions and paſſions i. 104, Cc. 

Painting) power of painting ro move our paſſions i. 96. Its power to to 
engage our belief i. rot.. What degree of variety is requiſite i i. 319. 
A picture ought to be ſo fimple as to be ſeen at one view i. 319. 
In groteſque painting the Hgures ought to be ſmall,j in hiſto- 
rical painting as great as the life i. 224. Grandeur of manner in 
painting i. 235. A landſcape admits not variety of expreſſion i. 299. 
Painting is an imitation of nature ii. 3. In kiſtory-painting the 
principal figure ought to be in the beſt light ii. 353. A good picture 
agreeable though the ſubject be diſagreeable i ii. 361. Objects that 

| Ntrike terror have a fine effect in painting ii. 363. Objects of horror 
ought not to be repreſented i ü. 36s. Unity of action in a picture ii. 
409. What emotions can be raiſed by painting ii. 43 1. 

Panic) cauſe of it i. 180. | 

Paradiſe loſt) the richneſs of its meldy i ii. 164. cenſured ii. 383. 

384. a 5 N 

Parallelogram) its beauty i. 202. on 

Parody) defined i. 372. 456. 457+ Note. 

Particles ii. 136. not capable of an accent ii. 146. 

Paſſion) no pleaſure of external ſenſe denominated a paſſion except of 

ſeeing and hearing i. 33. Paſſion diſtinguiſhed from emotion i. 155 
Ec. Objects of paſſion i. 43. 44 Paſſions diſtinguiſhed into in · 
ſtinctive and deliberative i. 46. go, &c. what are ſelfiſh, what ſocial 

| 1.47. what diſſocial i. 49. Paſſion communicated to related objects 
i. 67, Cc. ii. 66. 85. 113. 144. 233. 301. Generated by a eom- 
plex object i, 75. A paſlipn paves the way to others of a fimilar 
tone i. 78. A paſſion paves the way to others in the ſame tone i. 78. 
Paſſion raiſed by painting i. 96. Paſſions conſidered as;pleaſant or 
painful, agreeable or diſagreeable i. 109, Cc. Our paſſions go- 
verned by the moral ſenſe i, 109. Social e more pleaſant 
and 
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and lefs painful than the ſelfiſh i. 112. Paſſions are infectious i. 
109. are refined or groſs i. 112. Their interrupted exiſtence i. 214, 
Sc. Their growth and decay i. 116, &c. The identity of a paſſion 
i. 115. The bulk of our paſſions are the affections of love or hatred - 
inflamed into a paſſion i 1. 119. Paſſions have a tendency to exceſs © 
i. 119. Paſſions ſwell by oppoſition i. 120. A paſſion ſudden in 
growth is ſudden in decay i. 121. A paſſion founded on an original 
propenſity endures for life i. 122. founded on affection or averſion 

s ſubject to decay i. 122. A paſſion ceaſes upon attaining its ulti | 

mate end i. 122. Coexiſtent paſſions i. 123, Cc. Paſſions ſimilar 

and diſſimilar i. 142. Fluctuation of paſſion i. 142, Cc. 460. - Its 
influence upon our perceptions, opinions, and belief i. 132, Cc. 

166. 175. 176. 294. 288. ii. 228. 255. 259. 267, Cc. Paſſions at- 
tractive and repulſive i. 183. 436. Prone to their gratification. i. 
192. Paſſions ranked according to. their dignity i i. 382. 353+ 354. 
Social paſſions of greater dignity than ſelfiſh i. 357. External figns 
of paſſions ch. x5. Our paſſions ſhould be governed by reaſon i. 

465. Language of paſſion ch. xy. A paſſion when immoderate is 
filent i. 492. 493- Language of paſſion broken and interrupted i. 
494+ What paſſians admit of figurative expreſſion i. 405. ii. 304. 
207. Language proper for impetuous paſſion i. 497, for melan- 
choly i. 497. for calm emotions i. 497. for turbulent paſſion i. 497. 
In certain paſſions the mind is prone to beſtow ſcuibility upon, 
s inanimate ii. 204. 228. With regard to paſſion man is paſ- 

| five ii, 506. We are conſcious of paſſions as in the heart ii. $06. 

Paſſionate) perſonification i ii. 236. 

Paſſi ve ſubject) deſined ii. 533. 534. 

Pathetic tragedy i ii. 371. 

Pauſe) pauſes neceſſary for three different purpoſes ii. 103. Moſicat 
pauſes in an hexameter line ii. zog. Muſical pauſes ought to coin- 
cide with thoſe in the ſenſe ii. 111. x14. What muſical pauſes are 
eſſential in Engliſh heroic verſe ii. 124. Rules concerning them ii. 

' 225. 126. Pauſe that concludes a couplet ii. 138. Pauſe and ac- 
cent have a mutual influence ii. 154. 

Pedeſtal) ought to be ſparingly ornamented ii. 473. 

Perceptions) more eaſily remembered than ideas i. 169. Suceeſſion of 
perceptions i. 17. 302. Unconnected perceptions find not cafy ad- 
mittance to the mind i. 305. 311. Pleaſure and pain of percep- 
tions in a train i. 310, &c. Perception defined ii. 507. Original 
and ſecondary ii. 510, Cc. Simple and complex ii. 516. | 

Period) has a fine effect when its members proceed in the form of an 
increaſing ſeries ii. 16. In the periods of a diſcourſe variety ought 
to be ſtudied ii. 18. Different thoughts ought not to be crowded into 


one period ii. 33. The ſcene ovght not to be changed in a period 
. 
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1. 30. A period ſo arranged as to erpreſ the ſenſe clearly,” feems 

more muſical than where the ſenſe is left doubtful ii. 62. In what 
part of the period doth a word make the greateſt figure ii. 11. A pe- 
riod ought to be cloſed with that word -which makes the greateſt fi- 
gure ii. 73. When there is occafion to mention many particulars, in 
what order ought they to be placed? ii. 73, &c. A ſhort period is 
lively and familiar, a long period grave and folemn ii. 79. Adif- 
courſe ought not to commence with a long period ii. 80. © 

Perſonification ii. 228, &c. Paſſionate and deſcriptive ii. 236. 

PFerſpicuity) a capital e in writing ii, 20. e ar- 

: rangement ii. 54. 

Phantaſm ii. 31m. Note. 

Pharſalia) cenſured ii. 371. 

Phedra) of Racine cenſured i. 43.0. $03. 

Picture) See painting. 

Pilaſter) lefs beautiful than a 2 dns 11. 477. 

Pindar) defective in order and connection i. 27. | i 

Pity) defined 1. 42. apt to produce love i. 79. always painful, yet al- 
ways agreeable i. 110. reſembles its cauſe i. 180. What are the 4 771 
per ſubjects for raiſing pity ii. 375, Cc. | 

Plain) a large plain, a beautiful object i. 178. 

Planetary ſyſtem) its beauty i, 248. 

Plautus) the liberty he takes as to place and time . 426. 5 

Play) is a chain of cotinected facts, each ſcche making a link ii. i. 408. 

Play of words) i. 388. 521, Cc. gone into diſrepute i. 389. —_— 

ſons that reſolve into a play of words ii. 218, Cc. 
Pleaſant emotions and paſſions i. 104, Cc. Social paſſions more plea- 
fant than the ſelfiſh i. 112. Pleaſant pain explained i. r26. ta. 
Pleaſure) pleaſures of ſeeing and hearing diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 
te other ſenſes i. 1, Cc. pleaſure of order i. 25. of connection i. 
25. Pleaſures of taſte, touch, and ſmell, not termed emotions or 
paſſions i. 33. Pleaſure of a reverie i. 93, 312. Pleaſures refined and 
groſs i. 112. Pleaſure of a train of perceptions in certain circum- 
ſtances i. 310, Cc. Corporeal pleaſure low, and ſometimes mean 
i. 353- Pleaſures of the eye and ear never low or mean i. 353. 
Pleaſures of the underſtanding are high in point of dignity i. 334. 
Cuſtom augments moderate pleaſures, but diminiſhes thoſe that are 
intenſe i. 422. 413. Some pleaſures felt internally, ſome externally 
ii. 319. 

Poet) the chief talent of a poet who deals i in the pathetic i. 425. 

Poetical flights) in what ſtate of mind they are moſt reliſhed ii. 204. 
205. 

Poetry) grandeur of manner i in poetry i. 230, 60. How far variety is 

Proper 
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 proper/i. 519: Objects that-ſtrike terror have a fine eſfect in lt il. 
363. Objects of horror ought to be baniſhed from it ii. 36s. Poetry 
has power over all the human affections ii. 431. —_ 1 W 6 


ful in deſcribing objects. ee 5 

Polite behaviour i. 113. | : 

Polygon) regular, its beauty i. 202. ; 

Polyſyllables) how far agreeable to the ear ii. 9. 10. . ſeldom have plc: 
in the conſtruction of Engliſh verſe ii. 122, 149. 

Pompey) of Corneille cenſured i. 470. 482. 484. 485. 

Poor) habit puts them on a level with the rich i. 416. 

Pope) excels in the variety of his melody ii. 141. cenſured ii, 257. 
254. 346. His ſtyle compared with that of Swift i ii. 351. 

Poſture) conſtrained poſture diſagreeable to the ſpectator i. 1285 

Power of abſtraction ii. 530. Its uſe ii. 530. $31. 

_ Prepoſitions) explained ii. 48. 

Pride) how generated i. 118, why it is s perpetual i i. 123. incites us to 
ridicule the blunders and abſurdities of others i. 343. a pleaſant 
paſſion i, 342. 438. conſidered with reſpect to dignity and meannefs 
i. 354- Its external expreſſions or figns diſagrecable i. 435. 

Primary and ſecondary qualities of matter i. 20s; Primary and econ- 
dary relations i. 333. Nate. 

Principle) of order i. 22. 23. of morality i . 38. 64. 344, Cc. of ſelt. 
preſervation i. 82. of ſelſiſnneſs i. 284. of benevolenee i. 184, &c. 

ef puniſhment i. 186. 346. Prineiple that makes us fond of eſteem 
| 3. 191. 229. of curiolity i. 255. 256. 2755. of habit i. 414. 415, 

| Principle that makes us wiſh others to be of our opinion ii, 492. 

483. Principle defined ii. 524. ſometimes ſo eulivenct as to/ become 
an emotion i. 64. See Propenſity. Ct | 

Principles of the fine arts i. 6. | 

Proceleuſmaticus ii. 180. 

Prodigies) find ready credit with the vulgar i. 102. 

Prologue of the ancient e N . 2 

Pronoun) defined ii. 64. 

Pronunciation) rules for it ii. 84. 94, &c „ diſtinguiſhed from aging 

ii. 94. Singing and pronouncing Wee ii. 96. | 

Propenſity) ſometimes ſo enlivened as to become an emotion i. ks. 
218. oppoſed to affection i. 122. Opinion and belief influenced by 

it i. 163. Propenſity to juſtify our paſſions and actions i. 253. 
Propenſity to puniſh guilt and reward virtue i. 186, Cc. Propen- 
ſity to carry along the good or bad properties of one ſubject to ano- 

ter i. 66. 195, 196. 199. ii. 4. 62. 66. 85. 212. 144. 145+ 269. 301. 
Propenſity to complete every work that is begun, and to carry things 


to perfection i. 489. ii. 477. * to communicate (0 0. 
5 5 thers 


N n . * 


ther everything that uſſe@ts wi. 492. Projientey to place together 
things Ry councaed i ii. 62. Propenfity defined, he _ 
Prinei 


Properties) Ripe anne cy one e to another. 66. 174. Ar- , 


4 4. 62. 66. 86. 112. 144. 45. 209. 30. by inen 


property) the affection man bran an bis property + 73. ne | 


relation i. 333. Note. 

C in prophecies wiſh the acomplitmen 

| Hentai adcoms u eden e Niere. Aibnguithed 

from congtuity i, 3534. — een mea 
priety in buildings ii. 467. 68. te 

eee contributes to grandeur i i. 25 . 


ty i. 343 · AM to quantity coincides with congruity i. 343- examined a 


as applied to architecture ii. 466. Proportion 1 ii. „ban. 
Proſe) diſtinguiſhed from verſe ii. 98, Cc. 23 1dtpn/J 


Proſpect) an unboundad proſper diſagreeable i, 290. Nate: 1 


means a proſpect may be — ii. 441. gel „ be m 
Provoked e eee $808 1 1 „ food 5 Al aA 
Pun) defined i. 3. burtimtin „aeg 
Puniſhment) i in the place where he erin wa commited 5 re. 

niſhment of impropriety i. 340, 5 346. | 
Public games) of the CR porn Bis Bat 8 e 
Pyrrhichius i ii. 178. Tot Jet mi 5 55 wer i901 nnd 


Qualities) primary and e 20k m6 —— . 
conceived independent of che ſubject to which it belongs ii. 3. 
Different qualities perceived by different ſenſes ii. 305. vs. 3 

municated to related objects. See Propcuſity. _ 

2 wich reſpeck o melody il. 165. Quantity with reſpeet 
to Engliſh verſe i i. 130. Falſe rere „ed un 

Quintilian) cenſured ii. 261. 6. K xy 

qo Oy omen i. 463. 


Racine) criticiſed. i. 0 Ge i. RY | 
Rape of the Lock) characteriſcd i. 365. Its verſe 3 * 
Reading) chief talent of a ſine reader i. 425. Plaintive paſſions requite 
a ſlow pronunciation i. 458. Note. Rules for reading ii. 94, Cc. 
compared with finging ii. 96. „ of te ogra nr 
Reality of external objects i. 88. | 
Reaſon) reaſons to juſtify deere are N. at hand, and 
much reliſhed i i. 154+ | 2 
A | | Recitative 
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Neſined plenaſure i. 1iĨt11 . face 
Regularity) not ſo eſſential . 213. chops 

ſmall work ſo much as in one that is extenfive i. 213. How far to be 

ſtudied in architecture ii. 435. 455+ 400. How far to be ſtudicd-in a a 

Barden ii. 438. Regular line defined ii. 520. eee er- 

ii. 520. Regularity proper and figurative ii. a 24. | 
Relations i. 18. have an iuſſuence in generating —— 

ſions i. 66, &c. Are the foundation of congruity and propriety i. 

337. Primary and ſetondary relations i. 333. Note. In what man- 

ner are relations expreſſed in words ii. 49, Cc. mn 4 
even the ſlighter relations have ond. m. 4. ait 


Relative beauty i. 196. ü. 4497 ͤ́VN„N «x 
e eee. 180. in putſeton i an besen 
<a 384. il | 

Repartee i. 396. 


Repreſentation) its edi lies ia — ad ace. 
impreſſion of reality ii. 417. 418. f 

Repulſive) object i. 183. Repulſive paſſions i. 436: Er Hs ber ; FE 
' Reſemblance) and diſſimilitude ch. 8. Reſemblance in a ſeries ohob⸗ 
jects ii. xg, The members of a ſentence fignifying a reſemblance 
betwixt objects ought to reſemble each other ii. 34, Cc. Reſem · 
blance betwixt ſound and fignification ii. 83. 86. 87. No reſem- 
hlance betwixt objects of different ſenſes ii. 85. 86. Refſembling 
cauſcs may produce effects that have no reſemblance, and cauſes 
that have no reſemblance may produce reſembling effects ii. 86, Cc. 
The fainteſt reſemblanee betwixt found and fignification give the 
' greateſt pleaſure ii. 92, Cc. gona nn, 
_ - gardens ii. 438. Note. 

Reſentment) explained i: 82, Cc. Diſugreeable in ede i. 110. Er- 

tended againſt relations of the offender i. 157. Its neee i. 186. 

x87. When immoderate is ſilent i. 493. 19481; ; 
| Reſt) neither agreeable nor diſagreeable i. 247. 
Revenge) animates but doth not elevate the mind i i. 128. uu no 

dignity in it i. 354. When immoderate is ſilent i. 493. 
Reverie) cauſe of the pleaſure we have in it i. 93. 322. 
mum) for what ſubjects e 4 zen, 15 Melody of rhyme 
. 17% 
Rhythmus) defined ii. 99. 412 
Rich and poor put upon a level by habit i. 40 7% 
Riches) love of, corrupts the taſte ii. goo, |» | 
Riddle ii. 444- 07 


Ridicule) 


EM E * 


Ridicule) a groſi pleaſure i. 113. e eee e 
Emotion of ridicule i. 272. Not concordant with grandeur i. 300. 
Ridicule i. 341. ch. 12. Wee eee e ee | 
' Ridiculous) diſtinguiſhed from riſible i i. 272. $3 

Right and wrong as to actions i. 38. 

| Rifible objects ch..7. Ki abs. . maden n. 
Room) its form ii. 47. math 

Rubens) cenſured ii. ag. 


' _ Ruin) ought not to be ſeen from. bee gare i436 In what . 


form it ought to be ii. 446. | | 
Salluſt) cenſured for want of connedtion 3 5. 2p. BY YR 
Sapphic verſe) has a very agreeable modulation ii. 102. = 
Savage) knows little of ſocial affection i. 112. = 
Scorn i. 341+ 363. 10 


* 


Sculprure) imitates nature i 3, What emotion cam be raiſe by 


1 
Secehia Repits) charaReerifed i. 364 

Secondary qualities of matter i. 205+ 206. 205 8 
333. Note. 

seeing) in ſeeing we feel no e Object of gt ae al 
of them complex ii. $16. f 

Selt-deceit i. 153. 4. 

Selfiſh paſſions i. 47. 48. Are plea i. 10g. 110. Lefs refined and le 
pleaſant than the ſocial i. 1232. The pain of ſelfiſh paſſions more 
| ſevere than of ſocial paſſions i i. 113. Inferior in dignity to the ſocial 
i. 357+. A ſelſiſh emotion ariſing from a ſocial principle i. 47. A 
ſelſiſh motive ariſing from a ſocial principle i. 48. Note. _ 

$clfiſhneſs) promoted by luxury ii. 500. apd alſo by love of riches ii. 


$00. 


Self- love) its prevalence accounted for i. 30. In exceſs difagreeable i i. 


109. 110. Not inconſiſtent with benevolence i. 184. 


Semipauſe) i in an hexameter line i. 177. What e are found 


in an Engliſh heroic line ii li. 126. 
Senſation) defined ii. 508. | 
' Senſe) of order i. 22, Cc. contributes to generate emotions 1. 70. Note. 
and paſſions i. 76. Senſe of right and wrong i. 38. The veracity of our 
ſenſes i. 88. ii. $13. Note. Senſe of congruity or propriety i. 330. 
of the dignity of human nature i. 350. 351. ii. 494. Senſe of ridi- 


cule i. 375. Senſe by which we diſcover a paiſion from its external 


figns i i. 438. Senſe of a common nature in every ſpecies of beings 
1. 107. ii. 490. Senſe internal and external ii. 305. In touching, 
taſting, and ſmelling, we feel the impreſſion at the organ of ſenſe, 
not in in ſeeing and hearing i. 1. ii. 0. 

sentence) 


— 
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— from yomeli ovary the eons ww he Ge Gr 
tene ii. 39. A ſentence ſo arranged as to-eaprefs the ſenſe clearly, 
ſeems always more n 
doubtful ii. 62. ig — Ah 
Sentiment) elevated, low 1 i. 222. nat hs 16. ah ads 
ſuited to the paſſion i. 449. Sentiments expreſſing the {welling of 
paſſion i. 460. expreſſing the different ſtages of paſſion i. 461. dicta- 
ted by coexiſtent paſſions i. 464. Sentiments'of ſtrong paſſions are 
hid or diſſembled i. 466. sentiments above the tone of the paſſion i. 
469. below the tone of the paſſion i i. 4/0. Sentiments too. gay for 
a a ſerious paſſion i. 47r. too artificial for a ſerious paſſion i + 472. 
fanciful or finical i. 475. diſtordant with 'charaRter i. 499. mi 
placed i. 480. Immorat ſentiments erpreſſed without diſguiſe i. 
487. unnatural i. 486. Sentiments both in dramatic aud epic com- 
poſitions ought to be ſubſervient to the action ii. 384. ee "ap 
defined ii. 525. 526. 
Sentimental muſic i. 139. Note. E a5 tetla, (odig oy 8 
Series) from ſmall to great agreeable i. 218. 219. Aäendag fries 
220. Deſcending | ſeries i. 220, The effect of a number of o 
placed in an increaſing or decreaſing ſeries it. 15. 11 5 29: 
Serpentine river) ĩts beauty i. 249. ii. 450. 
Sertorius) of Corneille cenſured i. 49. : 
Shaft) of a cohimn i ii. 478. 8 : 
Shakeſpear) his ſentiments juſt besteigt of nature 3. 456. is ſu- 
perior to alt other writers in delineating paſſions and ſentiments i. * 
498. 499. excels in the knowled of human nature i: 501. Note. | 
deals little in inverſion ii. 163. excels in drawing characters ii. 337. 
his ſtyle in what reſpect excellent ji. 351. his dialogue has _ : 
_ ducted ii. 401. deals not in barren ſcenes 1 ii. 408. | 
Shame) arifing from affection or averſion i i. 179. is not mean i. 255 
Sight) influenced by paſſion i i. 174. 175. 284, l 5 
Similar emotions i. 125. their effects when coexiſtent i i. 127. ii. 466. | 
Similar paſſions i. 142. 143. Effects of coe riſtent finglar Ep 
i. 142. 
Simple perception ii. 106. gn | 5 
Simplicity) taſte for fimplicity has produced many Utopian oben. of 
human nature i. 34. 35. Beauty of ſimplicity i. 199. Aban- 
doned in the fine arts i. 205. a great beauty in tragedy ii. 396. 
oO to be the governing taſte 1 in gardening aud ei ii. 


s * * , 
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Singing) diſtinguiſhed from pronouncing or rein l Il. 94. Singing 
and pronouncing compared ii. 96. 


Situation) diſſercat ſituations ſuited to different buildings ii. 469. 
Sky) 


xy) the rellſk of it loft by mary f. 169. 
— Helſing or feel am imprefion ap arg! Ra, 


1 10 i:: E 


Smoke) the pleaſure of five fmoke accounted for i. 26. 350; 


Social paſſions i. 47. more refined and more pfeaſant chan the ſelfiſh 
i. 322. The pain of 8 mote mild than of SEAT page | 


flows i. 113. Vocfal paffions of greater 
Society) advantages of i. 19 . 7510 Were Fon | 
a ne e e 42 biene 6e e | 
Sophocles) generally correct in the dramatic rules i ut. 425. 
Sounds) power of ſoutids to raiſe emotions i. 33. e ä but l. 124. 
diſcordant I. r24. difagrerable ſands 3, 137. fit for accompanying 


2 
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: certzin' paffions i . 137: sounds produce emotions that reſemble - 


them i. 175. articulate how far agreeable to the car ik F. A'finooth 
| und tothe the mint; and'a/tbigh Dunk atmates if. 22. A con- 


tinved ſound tends to lay in ä ; 


animates ii. 42. 
Space) natural computation of ſpace i i. 9585 . on 
Species) defined ii: 318. Nn antbied BA as 1s gies cdl 
Specific habit) deſed i. 400. te eee ee obo gra 
ec) power of peck vl edi, whe eine vn. 


n. z #3 * 8 ; 
Spondre} N;. 108, &. 178. Wan d i 


Square) its beauty i. be as 8 5 Boone | 


"ep: C2487; * 7 1 


Stairs) thelr proportion il 456. 
standard of taſte ch. 5. baden of morals i ü. 453. 975 498: 499: | 
star) in gardening il. 440, © | 


Statue) the reaſon why a ſtatue. is 1 not coloured i. 296. iii ls er. 
ſmatue obght to be contraſted i. 319. An equeſtrian ſtatue is placed 
in a cenzrg of roots that jt may he fern from many places t ones ii. 


353. Statues for adorning a building where to be placed ii. 473. 


Statue of an animal pouring out water ii, 442+ of a-water-god pour- 
ing water out of his urn ii. 485, Statues of animals employed as. 


 fupports condemned ij, 488. W ſtatues 8 468. 
Nete. : . N 

Steeple) ought io be pyramidal . 32 ee eee 

Strada) cenſured ii. 336. n 

Style) natural and inverted ii. 45, &e | The beauties ofan oatural 1655 

1 of an inverted ſtyle ii. [78 Conciſe ſtyle a great ornament 

U. 386. F 


subject) may be conceived independent of any particular quality i = 


50. 5x. Subject with reſpect to its qualities i ü. $06. 533. Subject 
defined ii. 333. 


Sublimity ch, 4. Svhlime i in poetry i. 1232. cee terms ought he : 


vor. H. 5 1 0 
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| avoided where ſublimity is intended i. 236. Sublimity may be em- 


ployed indirectly to fink the mind i. 238. Falſe ſublime i. 2494 24H 
Submiſſion) n foundation of ſubmiſſion. to government i. 190, 
g Ec. Sp „ ao] ent 305 inn! 1 363 Anis 
5 Subſtance) degned ii, 506. ; bie ; "3 7 TR wa. le 
N Subſtratum) defined ii. cafe TY OS 
Bucceſſion) of perceptions and, 100 ©. i. 275 — 3035 8 & c. Toa + quick 
ſucceſſion of the moſt beautiful objects, we are ſcarce ſenſible of any 
emotion i. 94. Succeſſion, of ables in n 9. of objz ts: 
ii. 14. 15. 1 lg 
Superlati ves) inferior writers Join lin ii. 540. et (abet 
Surpriſe) the eſſence of wit i. 22,378. inſtantaneous i 1. 177. 118. ph 


_ decays ſuddenly i i. 118. 257. pleaſant or. painful according to circum- | 


Nances i. 259, Ec. Surpriſe the cauſe of contraſt i, 285, has an in- 
| fluence upon our opinions, and even upon our eye-ſight i i. 288. Sur- 
priſe à ſilent paſſion i i. 493: ſtudied in Chineſe gardens. ii, 452 
Suſpenſe) an uneaſy ſtate i. 168, $6. n i 
Sweet diſtreſs) explained 1 i. 127. 
swift) his language always ſuited to his fabjeat i ii. 348. 3 a . peculiar 
energy of ſtyle ii. 351. compared with Pope ii. 35. 
Syllable ii. 8. - Syllables conſidered as compoſing words, ji. 5 Syllables 


long and ſhort ii. 10. 106. Many ſyllables in en e ii. 


120. 


Sympathy) ſympathetic emotion of virtue i. Sa 4. "The pain of 


ſympathy is voluntary i. 112. 313. It improves, the temper i. 113. 


3 


Sympathy 1 i. 186. attractive i. 166. 444. never low nor or mean i. 353. 


the cement of ſociety i i. 4433. 8 
synthetic) and analytic methods of reaſoning compared i. i. Fry 26. 


Tacitus) excels i in en character i U. 337. bis 22 compredendve 
5 . Ree 
Ta ſſo) cenſured ii. 388. 303. | e 15 
Taſte) in taſting we feel an impreſſion upon his organ mo fenſe i. r. 
ii. 509. | Taſte in the fine arts though natural requires culture i 1. 6. 
n. Sor. Note. "Taſte in the fine arts compared with the moral ſenſe 
i. 6. its advantages i. 9, Cc. Delicacy of taſte i. 171. a low taſte i. 
221. Taſte in ſome meaſyre inflyenced by reflection ii. 478. Note. 
The foundation of a right and wrong in taſte ii. 492. Taſte i in the 
fine arts as well a in morals corrupted by voluptuouſnes li. 500. 


f. . 


i corrupted by love of riches ii. $00. . Taſte never naturally bad or 


wrong ii. 50s. Aberrations from a true taſte i in the fine arts ii, 497. 
498. | 
Tautology) a blemiſh i in writing ii. 358. 


Telemaghus) an e poem i. 369, Note. Cenfured i ü. 394 Note, 58 


: Temples) 


x 
— eien ' arid. modere virwe in the porters of $row l. 
483. | 


Terence) ceiifured i. 36, Gr. il. 414; e. e 
Terror) ariſes ſometimes to its utmoſt height 1 i. 27), 
Cc. a ſilent paſſion i. 493. Object that ſtrike terror have a fine 
effect in poetry an painting i ii. 363. The terror ee by e 
ertrplained ii. 377. 
Theorem) general theoreins agteeable i. 204. 
Time) paſt time expreſſed as preſeut i. 98, Ge. | Natural computation 
of time i. 164, Cc. 
Titus Livius. See Livy. 
Tone) of mind ii. 509. 
Touch) in touching v we feel an e ge upon chan organ « of Caſe ij ii. 
gog. 
Trachiniens) of NY cenſured ii, 423. 


„ 


Tragedy) the deepeſt tragedies are the moſt crowded i. 444. Note. The 


later Engliſh tragedies cenſured i. 454. French tragedy cenſured i. 

| 456. Note. 484. The Greek tragedy accompanied with mufical 

notes to aſcertain the pronunciation ii. 96. Tragedy ch. aa. in what 
reſpect it differs from an epic poem ii. 369. diſtinguiſhed into pa- 

| thetic and moral ii. 351. its good effects ii. 373. compared with the 
epic as to the ſubjects proper for each ii. 374. how far it may bor- 
row frem hiſtory | ii. * rule for dividing it into acts ii. 383. dou- 
ble plot in it ii. 396. admits not violent action or ſupernatural e- 
vents ii. 398. its origin ii. 411. Ancient tragedy a continued repre · 
ſentation without i W onc'd ii. 413, Conſtitution of hg modera 
drama ii. 413- 

Tragi-comedy ii. 397. 

Trees) the beſt manner of placing them 11. 439. 440. 44t+ 

Triangle) equilateral, its beauty i i. 203. 

Tribrachys i ii. 179. 

Trochæus 11. 179. 

Tropes ch. 20. 


Uglineſs) proper and figurative ii. $19. 
Unbounded proſpect) diſagreeable i i. 290. Note. 


Vniformity of the operations of nature i. 323, Cc. Uniforthity apt to dif: 


guſt by exceſs i. 253, Uniformity and variety ch. 9. conſpicuous in 
the works of nature i. 3a8. The melody of the verſe ought to be 
uniform where the things deſcribed are uniform ii. 141. — 
ty defined ii. 521. 

Vnity) the three unities ch. 23. of action ii. 404, &c. vaiey of action 


in a picture ii. 409. of time and of place 1 ii. 409, Ct. Unities of 


time and of place not required in an epic poem ii. 4 0. Strictly ob- 
Nn 2 ſerved 
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| aN in e the Greek tragedy l. 412+ Unicy of place in the ancient 
* drama ii. 422. Unities of place and time ought to be ſtrictly obſer- 

| ved in each act of a modern play mme 

: garden conſiſts 11 ii. 437. 5 
Unumguodgue codem mado hiv en colligatum >, 293+. wy 


OS Vanity) a diſagreeable paſſion i. 110. always appears mean j- 354: 


Variety diſtinguiſhed from novelty i. 262. Variety ch. 9. Variety i in 5 
pictures i i. 319. couſpicuous in the works of nature i. e 329. in 
gardening ii. 450. 

Veracity of our ſenſes i. 88, 3 

Verb) active and paſſive ii. 44. 45. 

Vecbal antitheſis) defined i. 390. ii. 29. 

Verſailles) gardens of ii. 444. 

Verſe) diſtinguiſhed from proſe ii. 98. Sapphic verſe extremely melo · 
dious ii, 101. Iambic leſs ſo ii. 101. Structure of an hexameter 

line ii. 1056. Structure of Engliſh heroic verſe ii ii. 108. Note. 119, Cc. 

160. Engliſh monoſy llables arbitrary as to quantity i ii. 121. Engliſh. 
heroic lines diſtinguiſhed into four ſorts ii. 124. 149. they have a 
due mixture of uniformity and variety ii. 160. Engliſh rhyme com- 
pared with blank verſe ii. 160. 161. Rules for compoſing each ii. 

161. 162. Latin hexameter compared with Engliſh rhyme ii. 165. 
compared with blank verſe ii. 165, French heroic verſe compared 
with hexameter and rhyme ii. 166. The Engliſh language incapa- 
bleſof the melody of hexameter verſe i Th 168. 169. For what ſub- 

jects is rhyme proper ii. 172, Ec. Melody of rhyme ji. 171. Rhyme 

' "neceſſary to French verſe ij. 174. Melody of verſe is ſo inchanting 
as to draw a veil over groſs impertections i ii. ** Verſes compoſed 
in the ſhape of an ax or an egg ii. 444. 

Violent action) ovght to be excluded from the ſtage ii. 398. 

Virgil) cenſured for want of connection i. 28. his verſe extremely me- 
lodious i ii. 101. his verſification criticiſed ii. 115. cenſured i ü. 177. 
340. 347. 348. 353.384. 

Virgil traveſtie) characteriſed i. 364. 

Virtue) the pleaſures of virtue never decay i. 413. 

Viſion) the largeſt and ſmalleſt angle of viſion i. 173. 174. 

Voltaire) cenſured ii. 333. 382. 389. 

Voluntary ſighs of paſſion i. 425. 

Voluptuouſneſs tends to vitiate our taſte ii. goo. 

Vowels ii. 6, oa 


Walk) in a garden, whether it ought to be ſtraight. or waving ii. 445- 
Artificial walk elevated above the plain ii. 446. 


Wall) that is not n occaſions an uncaſy feeling i. 178. 
| Waterfall 
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Waterfall i 1. 177 250. | 
Water-god) ſtatue of, pouring out 3 i. 455. | 


Way of the world) cenſured iu. 498. the unities of place and time ftriet- 


ly obſerved in it ii. 425. 


Will) how far our train of perceptions can be regulated by it i. 29. 


303. 308. determined by deſire i. 181. 

Windows) their proportion ii. 456. double row ii. 471. 

Winter- garden ii. 448. : MD 

Wiſh) diſtinguiſhed from deſire i. 43. 

Wit) defined i. 22. 378. ſeldom united with judgement i i. 22. but ge- 
nerally with memory i. 22. not concordant with grandeur i i. 300. 
Wit ch. 13. Wit in ſounds i. 396. Wit in architecture ii. 482. 


Wonder) inſtantaneous i. 118. decays ſuddenly i. 121. Wonders and 


prodigies find ready credit with the vulgar i. 162. Wonder defined 

i. 255. ſtudied in Chineſe gardens ii. 452. 

Words) rules for coining words i. 49. Note. Play of words i. 512, 
512, Cc. Jingle of words i. 514. Words conſidered with reſpect 
to their ſound ii. 9. Words of different languages compared ii. 21. 
What are their beſt arrangement in a period ii. 16. A conjunction 
or disjunction in the members of the thought ought to be imitated. 
in the expreſſion ii. 25. 33- 34 Words expreſling things connected 
ought to be placed as near together as poſſible ii. 62, Cc. In what 
part of a ſentence doth a word make the greateſt figure ii: y1. 


Words acquire a beauty from their meaning ii. 84. 30. Some words 


make an impreſſion reſembling that of their meaning ii. 86. The 
words ought to accord with the ſentiment i. 449. 494+ 497. ii. 24. 
A word is often redoubled to add force to the expreſſion i. 
498. ii. 353- See Language. 
Writing) a ſubject intended for amuſement may be highly ornament - 
ed i. 335. A grand ſubject appears beſt in a plain dreſs i. 336. 


Youth) requires more variety of amuſement than old age i. 304. 
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